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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Urnsan,—In Dr. Johnson’s ad- 
mirable letter of advice ‘‘ To a Young 
Clergyman,’’ dated Aug. 30, 1780, there 
occurs the following passage :—“ The Dean 
of Carlisle (Dr. Percy), who was then 
a little rector in Northamptonshire, told 
me, that it might be discovered whether 
or no there was a clergyman resident in a 
parish, by the civil or savage manner of 
the people. Such a congregation as yours 
stands in need of much reformation: and 
ad would not have you think it impossible 
to reform them. A very savage parish 
was civilized by a decayed gentlewoman 
who came among them to teach a petly 
school.’’ Can any of your readers give 
me information as to the parish and gentle- 
woman alluded to in the passage which is 
printed in italics? Such a person ought 
not to slip away unremembered. 

Yours, &c. D. 

Mr. Ursan,—In the churchyard of 
St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, are thé fol- 
lowing almost obliterated INSCRIPTIONS 
TO THE memory of the FATHER, mother, 
sister, brother-in-law, and niece oF THE 
UNFORTUNATE CHATTERTON. Are they 
not worthy of preservation in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine ?>—Yours, &c. W. 

In memory of Thos. Chatterton, schoolmas- 
ter, who died 7 Augst. 1752, aged 39 years. 

Also Thos. Newton, son-in-law of the above, 
who died 29 Septr. 1785, aged 40 years. 

Also two of his sons and one daur. 

Also Sarah Chatterton, widow of the above 
Thos. Chatterton, who died 25 Decr. 1791, aged 
60 years. 

Also Mary Newton, widow of the above 
on who died 23 Febry. 1804, aged 

fom Mary-Ann Newton, who died 7 Sepr. 
1807, aged 24 years. 

A CorRRESPONDENT sends us the fol- 
lowing copies of inscriptions on the tomb- 
stones of the MOTHER AND FATHER OF 
JANE PorrTeER, and of the rest of that dis- 
tinguished family. He states that he has 
derived the latter inscription from a me- 
moir of Jane Porter in the Art Union 
Journal, the writer of which it will be 
seen is mistaken in terming the father 
of the family “ Major’’ Porter. Our cor- 
respondent adds, that he should be obliged 
for any information respecting the origin 
of this family, or respecting the Russian 
nobleman or gentleman who married the 
only child of Sir Robert Ker Porter. 

In the churchyard of St. Oswald’s in 
the city of Durham— 

“To the memory of W1LL1AM Porter, 
who was surgeon 23 years to the Innis- 
killing Regiment of Dragoons, and de- 
parted this life the 8th of September, 1779, 
in the 45th year of his age. 


‘¢ He was a tender husband, a kind 
father, and a faithful friend.’’ 

Tn Esher churchyard— 

‘‘ Here sleeps in Jesus a Christian 
Widow, JANE Porter, obiit 18th June, 
1831, eetat. 86. The beloved mother of W. 
Porter, M.D., of Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
and of Jane and Anna Maria Porter, who 
mourn in hope, humbly trusting to be 
born again with her unto the blessed king- 
dom of ‘their Lord and Saviour.—Respect 
her grave, for she ministered to the poor!” 

Mr. Ursan,—The celebrated EaRt oF 
Essex in Queen Elizabeth’s time left Lon- 
don in March, 1599, in command of a 
great EXPEDITION INTO IRELAND, ac- 
companied by a numerous train of nobility, 
gentry, and other retainers; is the musfer 
roll made upon that occasion known to be 
in existence? Reference to any documents, 
bills, letters, &c. relating to that expedi- 
tion would be esteemed a favour, the ob- 
ject being to ascertain whether any person 
of the name of ‘‘ Jackson’ can be traced 
in connection with that expedition.—J. 

M. W. inquires if we can tell him 
“who may be the writer of certain letters 
dated from 1762 to 1768 in my possession, 
full of life and brilliancy, signed ‘ Caro- 
LINE Hervey.’ She was evidently a 
person of family and education, but there 
are no personal allusions which identify 
her.’’ It is impossible to answer such a 
question with any certainty without seeing 
the letters and instituting many further 
inquiries. But the writer may possibly 
be Lady Caroline Hervey, fourth daughter 
of John Lord Hervey, eldest son of the 
first Earl of Bristol. Her mother was 
Mary Lepel, the Lady Hervey, a collection 
of whose letters was published, with notes 
by Mr. Croker, 8vo. Lond. 1821. Lady 
Hervey was a celebrated wit and beauty, 
the admired of Pope and Chesterfield, and 
the subject of some complimentary English 
lines by Voltaire. Of her daughter Caro- 
line, Churchill says— 

That face, that form, that dignity, that ease, 

Those powers of pleasing with that will to 
please, 

By which Leret, when in her youthful days, 

E’en from the currish Pope extorted praise, 

We see, transmitted, in her daughter shine, 

And view a new LePEL in CAROLINE. 

We should be very much obliged to our 
correspondent if he would transmit us any 
letters that may possibly have been written 
by this lady. 

S. P. would feel obliged for any infor- 
mation respecting the parentage of Mrs. 
OLvFIELD, the celebrated actress. 
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WHO WAS SIR MILES HOBART? 


An HistortcaL INQUIRY IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


Carter l. 
What was Sir Miles Hobart famous for ? 


MONDAY the 2nd March, 1628-9, 
was declared by the precise and formal 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes (writing eight 
years afterwards) to be “ the most 
gloomy, sad, and dismal day for Eng- 
land that had happened in five hun- 
dred years last past.” It was the first 
day on which the leaders of the popu- 
lar party amongst the Commons of 
England assembled in parliament in 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, dared, irregularly 
but directly, to come into collision with 
the authority of the unhappy Charles 
I. ; the first day on which they openly 
interfered with the execution of his 
royal will, and shewed him that if he 
would insist on governing by his own 
“sovereign authority,” asit was termed, 
he must forbear to summon parlia- 
ments. In the estimation of all men 
this was a solemn thing to do, and it 
had then a solemnity which we are but 
little able to appreciate, for those were 
times in which the person and the 
power of the Lord’s anointed were 
generally regarded as far more sacred 
than we can well conceive. Such a 
thing was moreover especially incon- 
ceivable and terrible in the estimation 
of men like Sir Simonds D’Ewes. He 
was a deep searcher into records; he 


loved the parliament rolls of Elizabeth 
with an affection like that attributed 
to a certain right honourable, lately 
deceased,* for the journals of a more 
recent period; but Sir Simonds’s read- 
ing did not supply him with anything 
like a precedent for the proceedings of 
the 2nd March. How to frame a mi- 
nute of such proceedings was altoge- 
ther beyond the power of his matter- 
of-fact imagination. But in spite of 
D’Ewes’s exaggeration the day was in- 
deed a serious one; it was the first 
day of Revolution, the day on which 
was taken the first step towards civil 
war. 

The men who took this first step 
knew very well what they were about. 
They had for years been striving to 
keep the royal authority within the 
limits of the law, but in vain. A few 
months before they had wrung from 
the young King—wrung hardly and on 
the King’s part ungraciously—that re- 
cognition of the fundamental rights of 
the subject which was entitled the 
Petition of Right. After much quib- 
bling and attempted evasion Charles 
had given his consent to this petition 
“in a parliamentary way.” The pe- 
tition (still styled a petition, as we to 





* The story goes that the excellent gentleman alluded to once fainted from ex- 


haustion in the House of Commons. 


inquiry was made for sal volatile, burnt feathers, and other restoratives. 


His friends crowded round him, and anxious 


** Pooh, 


pooh,”’ remarked a waggish member, “ Hold a volume of the Journals to his nose: 
‘The smell of that will revive him sooner than anything.’’ 
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this day talk of the Reform Dill) had 
become an act of Parliament—the law 
of the land. Thenceforth the King’s 
oppressions and irregularities were 
doubly illegal; illegal as opposed to 
the old rights of which the petition 
was merely declaratory, and illegal, 
also, as in direct contravention of the 
petition itself. 
» The parliament which thus secured 
on paper all the ancient rights of the 
subjects of England was prorogued on 
the 26th June, 1628. On the 20th 
January, 1628-9, it again assembled, 
and the House of Commons proceeded 
at once to inquire into various cases 
in which the practice of the govern- 
ment was stated to be still at variance 
with the Petition of Right. The taking 
of tonnage and poundage by the mere 
authority of the Crown was one of 
those cases, and excited much debate 
and a great deal of vigorous investiga- 
tion. Another subject of inquiry was 
the prevalence, amongst the clergy, of 
opinions alike inimical to rational 
liberty and to the articles of the 
Church. ‘The debates upon these im- 
portant subjects grew warm. With 
reference to tonnage and poundage 
the house exhibited a clear determina- 
tion that the levying of all taxes should 
be brought into exact conformity with 
the Petition of Right. The King and 
his advisers were equally determined 
that, in spite of the Petition of Right, 
there should still remain in the King, 
untouched, what was termed his sove- 
reign power, that is, a power superior 
to the law, and under which he might 
do, as he had been accustomed to do, 
many things which were unsanctioned 
by the law. ‘This was not the way in 
which the Petition of Right was un- 
derstood or was intended to be car- 
ried out by its framers. Was that 

tition to be a nullity or a reality ? 
That was the question. It was one of 
infinite moment, and the Commons 
managed the discussion of it with an 
earnestness which proved their sense 
of its gravity. 

The question as to religion was of 
equal if not of greater importance. A 
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committee reported various facts in 
reference to the increase of Popery, 
and the encouragement given by the 
government to clergymen who held 
doctrines favourable to Rome. 

The report of this committee was 
a solemn and weighty document, and 
recommended a variety of measures, 
all likely to be extremely distasteful 
to the King’s new favourite, Laud. It 
was read in the house on the 25th 
February. The indignant King was 
highly offended, and instantly com- 
manded both houses to adjourn to the 
following Monday, the 2nd March. 
This delay was probably designed to 
give the government time for con- 
sideration, and perhaps for some at- 
tempt to come to an arrangement with 
the leaders of the opposition. Either 
refiection proved the futility of such 
an attempt, or if made it failed. Ere 
the 2nd of March arrived, it had be- 
come known that the King intended 
to dissolve the parliament, and the 
popular leaders had determined upon 
their course. On the appointed morn- 
ing the members assembled. Prayers 
were read. The Speaker, Sir John 
Finch, took the chair, and around him 
was gathered an assembly of men 
whose names have been rendered im- 
mortal by their connection with these 
and subsequent similar events. Sir 
John Eliot was there, with apparently 
something of a presentiment that he 
was never to enter that house again ; 


Selden, who had been one of the chief 


leaders of the house in the struggle 
for the Petition of Right, was there to 
uphold their new charter of liberties 
with all his learning; Pym, Hampden, 
Rudyard, Denzell Holles, Cromwell, 
Sir Robert Phillips, Strode, Walter 
Long, and Glanville were all there,* 
and—the last that we shall name— 
there was Sir Miles Hobart, a young 
man of pleasant look, and gentlemanly, 
perhaps even of somewhat fashionable, 
appearance, with flowing locks and 
smart moustaches, and a peaked beard. 

The Speaker had no sooner taken 
his seat, than he intimated that he had 
been charged to deliver to the house 


* Old Coke, strong in precedents and the affection of D'Ewes, does not seem to have 


attended during the whole of the Session. 


The house sent him a message at one time 


that when the business of the term was over they hoped to see him, but there is no 


trace of his presence in the debates. 


He was on the eve of his retirement to Stoke 


Poges, and probably desired to clear off the business in his court. 


seers 








oo tree 
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a message from the King :—his Ma- 
jesty commanded them to adjourn the 
house to the Tuesday in the week fol- 
lowing. 

Several members instantly rose. 
They objected to the house receiving 
any such message through such an un- 
usual channel. It was no part, they 
alleged, of the Speaker’s duty to deliver 
any such message. 

The Speaker, startled by the inter- 
ruption, remarks that who will may 
disobey his Majesty’s command, he 
shall “ forthwith leave the chair and 
wait upon the King.” 

Here then was the critical time. 
The King’s intention was obvious. By 
present adjournment, to be followed 
by a sudden dissolution, and some pro- 
clamation or declaration running in 
the king’s name, his Majesty was about 
to send the members of the House of 
Commons back to their constituents 
with a stigma affixed upon them, that 
they had disloyally opposed the King 
and needlessly embroiled the public 
affairs by factiously neglecting to pass 
the bill for tonnage and poundage. 
Without waiting for the question of 
adjournment to be formally put, Eliot 
rises, holding in his hand, ready pre- 
pared, a Remonstrance, in which the 
conduct of the house is explained and 
justified, and a protest is made against 
the levying of duties of any kind with- 
out the authority of Parliament. 

Again the Speaker interferes, and 
is sharply told by several members, 
that he had delivered his message and 
had done all he had to do; and 
that after the house had settled some 
things which they thought convenient 
to be spoken of, they would satisfy the 
King. 

The Speaker rises. He seeks to 
leave the chair. Denzell Holles, son 
of the Earl of Clare, and Mr. Benja- 
min Valentine step forward, and, one 
on one side and the other on the other, 

revent his departure. They keep 
fim in the chair against his will. 

Eliot proceeds. He states the pur- 
port of the intended Remonstrance and 
hands it to the Speaker that he might 
read it to the house and put the ques- 
tion of its adoption. ‘The Speaker re- 
fuses to receive the paper. ‘The house 
as he declares stands adjourned by 
royal authority. He will not read 
any paper or put any question. He 
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was commanded otherwise by the 
King. 

Selden remonstrates with him. 
As Speaker, he is the servant of the 
house, bound to do whatever the house 
directs, and does he now refuse to per- 
form the Speaker’s office? He has de- 
livered the King’s message. It is for 
the house to act upon it. “Ifyou will 
not put the question which we com- 
mand you, we must sit still.” 

The Speaker replies, “ He had an 
express command from the King, so 
soon as he had delivered his message, 
to rise, without any further speech or 
proceeding at that time.” And then 
he rises again, and leaves the chair, 
but is forcibly drawn back again and 
reseated in his place by Holles and 
Valentine and other members, in spite 
of the interference of Sir Thomas 
Edmonds and others of the privy 
councillors, who endeavour to pro- 
cure his release. The house is in 
an uproar, and Holles swears to the 
Speaker Queen Elizabeth’s oath, that 
“God’s wounds!” he shall sit still 
till it pleased them to rise. Again 
Eliot’s Remonstrance is offered to him, 
but nothing can induce him to read 
it. Weeping abundance of tears, 
he exclaims, “I will not say I will 
not, but I dare not,” and he entreats 
the members not to urge him “ to sin 
against the express command of his 
sovereign.” The uproar goes on in- 
creasing ; some members interfere in 
opposition to Eliot and his friends ; 
two violent gentlemen, Coriton and 
Winterton, get to blows; and the 
timid, always a large number at such 
a time, are rapidly making their es- 
cape from the house. In alittle while 
Eliot and his party, with the im- 
prisoned Speaker, will have the house 
to themselves ;—what is to be done ? 

This is the decisive moment, and 
now it is that Sir Miles Hobart in- 
terferes. Probably some cry arose of 
“Lock the door !” But who would dare 
todo it? It was easy to say “ Bell the 
cat,” but where was the Archie who 
would take upon himself the respon- 
sibility of doing so? Hobart is the 
man; he runs to the door, closes it, 
turns the key, withdraws it from the 
lock, puts it in his pocket, and resumes 
his place, amidst the uproar that was 
still rising at the other end of the 
house. One can imagine the parlia- 
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mentary cheer and laugh with which 
his friends received him, and the ob- 
jurgations of the escaping members. 
Some talk there was of laying the key 
on the table of the house, but the 
movement party thought it safer in 
Sir Miles’s pocket, and there it was 
consequently allowed to remain. Willy- 
nilly, Speaker and ministers, friends 
and foes, stay now they must. 

This incident of the key was but an 
interlude. Whilst it was proceeding 
the Remonstrants were still striving 
to carry their point. The weeping 
Speaker was well rated by Selden on 
the one side, and by Sir Peter Hayman 
on the other. The former scornfully 
renounced his ancient love for the 
person of his professional brother ; 
the latter repudiated him as a kins- 
man, and pronounced him a disgrace 
to his country, and a blot upon a 
noble family. The poor Speaker sat 
firm, although “with extremity of 
weeping and supplicatory orations.” 

Strode urged the importance of the 
Remonstrance to prevent their bein 
turned off like scattered sheep, an 
sent home, as they were last session, 
with a scorn put upon them in print. 
He suggested that all who wished the 
Remonstrance read should stand up, 
which was done; but the Speaker re- 
mained unawed by the number of the 
“ Ayes.” 

Selden proposed that the Remon- 
strance, refused by the Speaker, should 
be read by the clerk of the house, and 
the paper was tendered to him ac- 
a The clerk followed the 
example of the Speaker, and refused 
to have anything to do with the 
obnoxious document. 

And now, some of the members who 
had escaped before the door was locked, 
had carried tidings to the King of the 
uproar within the house. The King 
hurries down to the House of Lords, 
and sends a messenger for Edward 
Grimston, the Serjeant-at-Arms, who 
was then within the House of Commons 
in attendance upon the Speaker, to 
bring away his mace and come directly 
to his Majesty. The messenger re- 

orts himself at the door of the house. 
hat now will Hobart do? Will he 
refuse to open the door to the royal 
summoner? Noonemoves. TheKing’s 
command is delivered in thunder out- 
side the door. By general consent the 


Eliot party refused to allow Grimston 
to quit the house, and the mace which 
he Yad on his shoulders, ready to go, 
was ordered to be placed on the table. 

Eliot finding that neither Speaker 
nor clerk would read the Remon- 
strance, took back his written paper, 
and standing up declared, that he 
would “express its contents by tongue.” 
In strains of fierce but manly elo- 
quence, he denounced those advisers 
of the King who designed to “ break 

arliaments, lest parliaments should 
| se them,” declared that “no one 
was ever blasted in that house but a 
curse fell upon him,” and recapitulated 
the principal heads of his Remonstrance. 

Walter Long proclaimed that who- 
ever betrayed the general liberty, by 
paying taxes not imposed by parlia- 
ment, should be noted as a capital 
enemy of the kingdom. 

Holles, takingt his suggestion and 
Eliot’s protest as his key note, proposed 
three several resolutions, and standing 
up by the Speaker’s side put them 
to the house asa chairman. “1. Who- 
ever shall bring in innovation in reli- 
gion, shall be reputed a capital enem 
to the kingdom. 2. Whoever shall 
advise the levying of tonnage and 
poundage without authority of parlia- 
ment, shall be reputed an innovator in 
the government and a capital enemy 
to the kingdom. 3. If any person 
shall pay tonnage and poundage until 
granted by parliament, he shall be re- 

uted a betrayer of the liberty of 
England and an enemy to the same.” 
Vhilst these resolutions were being 
put there was reiterated thunder against 
the closed door. James Maxwell, the 
gentleman usher of the black rod, 
came to the house with a message im- 
mediately from the king’s own mouth. 
What it was no one knows. Hobart 
kept the key. The door was refused 
to be opened, and the King’s messenger 
bore back to his master an account of 
his slighted mission. The King then 
sent for the captain of the band of 
nye pensioners to force the door. 
ut the work was done. After two 
hours rebellious and uproarious sitting, 
Holles’ resolutions were carried by 
acclamation, and the house then ad- 
journed. The Speaker wasreleased, Sir 
Miles produced the key, the imprisoned 
senators were set at liberty, and each 
man went away to speculate upon 
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what might be the consequences of 
this the first day of rebellion against 
Charles 1.* 

Those consequences followed at no 
tardy pace. All who had taken an 
active part in these proceedings were 
arrested within a few days, and exa- 
mined before the Council, Hobart 
was amongst them. “Being ques- 
tioned about shutting the door, he 
answered, he desired to know by what 
authority he was examined to give an 
account of his actions in parliament, 
and that he thought it was a course 
without precedent, and that no court 
or commission could take notice of 
any thing done or said in parliament, 
but a parliament; nevertheless he 
would not stick to say and confess 
that it was he that shut the door 
and put the key in his pocket, and he 
did so because the house commanded 
it."— All the persons summoned were 
committed to various prisons. 

On the 2nd April, 1629, Hobart was 
sent (perhaps from the Gate House) 
close prisoner to the King’s Bench, 
with Long, Stroud, Selden, and Valen- 
tine. Each of them sued out a writ 
of habeas corpus. The case of Stroud, 
the determination of which was to 
rule them all, was argued during 
Easter term, 1629, the prisoners being 
present day by day during the argu- 
ment. In Trinity term the court was 
ready to deliver its judgment, but lo! 
the prisoners, without whose presence 
the court could not proceed, were not 
forthcoming. The King, with the 
spirit of a pettifogger, to mark his per- 
sonal resentment, and, for the sake of 
mere annoyance, directed the prisoners 
to be removed just at the close of the 
term, under a warrant signed by his 
own hand, from one prison to another, 
—in Hobart’s case from the King’s 
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Bench to the Tower,—which had the 
effect of prolonging their imprison- 
ment, by throwing the case over the 
summer or long vacation. In the fol- 
lowing term it was agreed that the 
prisoners might be discharged upon 
bail, provided they also found sureties 
for good behaviour. This they unani- 
mously refused to do. In the mean 
time the King proceeded against them 
all—“ vipers” as he called them—in 
the Star Chamber. ‘They all demurred 
on various grounds, but principally 
that they were not answerable out of 
parliament.{ Whilst these proceed- 
ings were pending the King privatel 
consulted the judges of the King’s 
Bench, and, having obtained from them 
extra-judicial opinions in favour of 
the liability of the prisoners to answer 
at law for “offences” committed in 
parliament, his Majesty directed the 
proceedings in the Star Chamber to be 
abandoned, and filed informations in the 
King’s Bench against the three leaders, 
—Eliot, Holles, and Valentine ; Hobart 
and the rest remaining in prison on their 
refusal to find sureties for good be- 
haviour. Thejudgments upon the three 
leaders are well known. Hobart and 
some of the others applied in Michael- 
mas term, 1629, to the King’s Bench, 
for some alleviation of the harshness 
of their imprisonment, but in vain, 
Two years afterwards, in a time of 
plague, some of them were removed 
upon their petition to other prisons, 
and Sir Miles Hobart, having at length 
consented to give the required sureties 
for his good behaviour, was discharged. 
Thus ended what are termed “ the 
sufferings ” of Sir Miles Hobart. The 
spirit of some men would have held 
out longer; but who knows what rea- 
sons, personal or domestic, what pe- 
culiar grief of heart or health, may 





* The authorities for this statement are Rushworth, i. 660 ; Whitelocke’s Memorials, 
p. 13; the Parliamentary History ; and a contemporary MS. Journal of the Parliament 
which formerly belonged to Bindley, but now in our own possession. I have oc- 
casionally been obliged to differ a little from previous writers, but never without 


authority. 


+ Soin the Bindley MS. fo. 70. The word ‘‘commanded’’ at the end has been 
printed ‘‘ demanded,’’ and hence perhaps arose the tradition, that, the house having 
** demanded’’ the key of Hobart, he opened a window and flung the key out into the 
Thames. There seems no doubt that it remained in Hobart’s pocket to the end of 


the sitting. 


t Copies of all these demurrers, which are very curious documents, especially that 
of Selden, are contained in the Bindley MS. before mentioned. The Information may 


be seen in Rushworth, i, 665. 
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have occasioned him to submit. There 
is no reason to believe that there was 
any treachery in his conduct, any 
truckling to the court, or desertion 
of his principles, and as to anything 


Who was Sir Miles Hobart ? 
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else, we may.perhaps be better able 


to judge if we pursue our inquiry. 
We have seen what he did, but who 
was he ? Who was Sir Miles Hobart ? 


Cuapter II. 
What has been written and found out about Sir Miles Hobart ? 


Tne peerages are agreed that Sir 
Miles Hobart was an ancestor of the 
Earls of Buckinghamshire. That is a 
fact assumed in them all. Upon that 
fact they build, not striving to prove 
its accuracy, but endeavouring to make 
everything agree with it as well as 
they can. ‘Turning to the pedigree of 
that family, the genealogists find that 
the second son of the Lord Chief 
Justice Hobart was named Miles. 
That Miles is at once fixed upon. He 
must be the man. He is born at Plum- 
stead, is knighted, is returned to parlia- 
ment, “ holds the Speaker in the chair,” 
locks the door, is imprisoned and dis- 
charged. ‘“ Whether,” we quote from 
Collins, Sir Egerton Brydges’s edition 
(vol. iv. p. 367), “he was again im- 
prisoned, or what other hardships he 
underwent, does not appear; but, 
dying in 1649, before the civil wars 
broke out, his —— were esteemed 
so meritorious by the Long Parliament, 
that they voted, in the year 1646, that 
5,000/. should be given to his children 
in recompense thereof, and for op- 

sing the illegalities of that time.” 
That is, he dies in 1649, before the 
commencement of that civil war which, 
in 1648-9, had led to the beheading of 
the King, and in 1646, whilst he was yet 
alive, the parliament voted compensa- 
tion to his children! We are then 
told that he married a certain Susan * 
daughter of Sir John Peyton, by whom 
he had a son and a daughter. This is 
Collins’s account, and is followed by 
everybody else, save that here and 
there some more careful inquirer ob- 
serves one of the chronological inac- 
curacies of the passage we have quoted, 
and strives to rectify it by making the 
5,000/. to be paid to Sir Miles himself 
instead of to his children. 

That Sir Miles was an ancestor of 
the Earls of Buckinghamshire and a 
Hobart of Blickling, has got into 


Blomefield, or rather into Parkin, 
(History of Norfolk, vi. 404,) and 
from thence and from Collins has been 

uoted and adopted in all directions. 
To compile a list of authors merely 
for the purpose of proving them (as 
we must do) to have all been careless 
or over-confiding, is in such a case 
disagreeable and useless work. Our 
readers will therefore take it for 
granted, upon our assurance, that, 
were we so minded, we could make a 
goodly catalogue. 

The first person who drew public 
attention to the confusion respectin 
Sir Miles was our accurate Norfol 
correspondent G. A. C. In a commu- 
nication printed in our Magazine for 
April 1849, p. 373, he pointed out 
that Miles Hobart of Blickling, the 
second son of the Chief Justice, was 
described, not as a knight, but merely 
as “ Miles Hobart of Intwood, esquire,” 
in a deed dated 8 July, 1670, and also 
in the monument erected in Blickling 
church to one of his sons, who was 
buried there in 1671. 

Thus driven off the Blickling or 
main line of the Hobarts, G. A. C. ran 
on to the Plumstead branch of that 
family, and suggested that Sir Miles, 
the House of Commons hero, was 
probably Sir Miles Hobart of Plum- 
stead, created Knight of the Bath at 
the coronation of Charles I. and grand- 
son of a Miles Hobart of Plumstead, 
who was an elder brother of the Chief 
Justice. But G. A. C. has lately 
written to us to withdraw this supposi- 
tion. He finds that Sir Miles Hobart 
of Plumstead, K.B. was not only living 
in 1646, when the House of Commons 
made its vote to the children of the 
patriot, but that he lived down to the 
year 1668, and apparently never was 
in parliament. 

gain thrown out in his inquiry, 
G. A. C. was too true a genealogist to 





* Should be Frances. See Gent. Mag. for April 1849, p. 373. 
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relax in his pursuit. In a collection 
of London genealogies* he found the 
following pedigree, in which it will be 
seen that there occurs a previously 
unnoticed “Sir Myles Hobert,” the 
son of a London citizen, who is stated 
to have been descended from a Nicho- 
las Hobert, the second son of William 
Hobart, of Leyham, in the county of 
Suffolk, elder brother of Sir James 
Hobart attorney-general to Henry 
VII. the grandfather of the Chief Jus- 
tice, and ancestor of the Hobarts of 
Blickling. But this new-found Sir 
Miles is stated to be a baronet, whilst 
the information filed in the Star Cham- 
ber against Sir Miles the patriot-rebel 
determines him to have been a knight ; 
and again, the Sir Miles of this pedi- 
gree is stated to have died “ without 
yssue ;” which is a little at variance not 
only with the parliamentary vote of 
5,000/. to his children, and to the exist- 
ence of the son and daughter given to 
him by Collins, but strongly so against 
his being the ancestor of the Earls of 
Buckinghamshire, or of anybody else. 
We will print this pedigree as a foot- 
note. 

Ga. C.’s next find was that ofa 
grant of letters of administration made 
by the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
on the 26th June, 1632, to Robert 
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Thorpe, gentleman, half-brother by 
the mother’s side of a Sir Miles Ho- 
bart, knight, described as late of Great 
Marlow, in the county of Bucks, but 
deceased at Highgate in the county 
of Middlesex, the grant to endure 
during the continuance of a suit re- 
specting the validity of Sir Miles’s 
will. It further appears that the suit 
was terminated on the 3rd September, 
1633, by a decision against the will, 
and that administration was thereupon 
decreed as in an ordinary case of in- 
testacy.[ These letters of administra- 
tion look as if they related to the Sir 
Miles Hobart of the pedigree just al- 
luded to ; but how was such a grant to 
be reconciled with the time of the 
death of the patriot stated by Collins ? 
As to the children, G. A. C. suggests 
that if this were the patriot, the children 
alluded to might all be infants and 
their mother dead. Still all is in 
confusion. 

G. A. C. next found it stated by 
Lysons § that the patriot Sir Miles was 
killed by the overturning of his coach 
whilst passing down aliens Hill in 
June 1632, and was buried at Great 
Marlow on the 4th July. This seemed 
precise enough, and to agree with the 
grant of administration ; but how was 
it to be reconciled with the pedigree 





* Harleian MS. 1096, fol. 114°. 


+ Nicholaus Hubert, 2 fil. &c. 


> 





Andreas Hobert de 
Monks Illigh, primo- 


genitus filius, &c. cer, 2 filius. 


Jacobus Hobert Will’mus Ho-=Anna, filia Joh’is 
de London, mer- 


le Groos de Crost- 
wike, relicta Thome 
Quarles de Norwich. 


bert, 3 filius, 
de Norwich. 


i 





ooee ine =Milo. Hobert de London;=-Elizabetha, relicta Ro-=S'* Thomas Midle- 


first wife, 
a widdow. | St Tho. Cambell, Knight. 


his second wife was dau. of | berti Taylor de London, 
mercator, fil..... Brooke of London, 3d hus- 


ton, Knight, Maior 





= 
| 
= 





Catherine, married to 
Joseph Jackson of to .... 
London, marchant. London. 


t Admin. Bucks. 1632, 26 June. 


r 
A daughter, marr. 


de London. band. 
. 1 
Another S* Myles Hobert, 
Scot of daugh- Baronet, died 
ter. without yssue. 


Roberto Thorpe armigero, fratri uterino Milonis 





Hobart militis, nuper de Marlow Magna, com. Bucks. sed apud Highgate in com. 
Midds. defuncti, &c. Administ. bonor. pendente lite inter prefatum Robertum Thorpe, 
Mabellam Morgan, Mariam Herris, et Johannem Johnson ex una parte, et Johannem 
Hewet militem, ex altera parte, circa valorem testamenti.— Marginal note, Sententia 
lata pro nullitate testamenti dicti defuncti, 3 Sept. 1633. Admin. as of an intestate 
decreed. 

§ Magna Britannia, i. 600. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXVI. 2H 
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in Collins, and if this was the real Sir 
Miles, did he die without issue, as 
stated in the pedigree, or leaving two 
children, as stated by Collins, to share 
between them the 5,000/. voted to them 
by the Parliament ? 

At this point G. A. C. left the in- 
quiry, turning it over to our pages, in 
the hope that some antiquary resident 
in London would assist him in that 
further elucidation which it was all 
but impossible for a dweller in the 
country to accomplish. 

Was this Sir Miles of the Parlia- 
ment an ancestor of the Earls of Buck- 
inghamshire or not ? was he descended 
from the Hobarts of Blickling, or from 
those of Plumstead, or from the family 
established in London which is men- 
tioned in the pedigree ? was hea knight 
or a baronet? did he die in 1649, or 
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in 1632? did he leave children or die 
without issue? if the latter, how came 
the Parliament to vote 5000/. “ to his 
children ?”—these are the principal 
questions which G. A. C. had raised, 
and which he desired tohave cleared up. 

The inquiry was obviously worthy 
of solution, and we therefore turned it 
over to one of our corps of detectives. 
His report is too long for insertion in 
the present number, but we shall pub- 
lish it next month. At the same time 
that it answers the question, “ Who 
was Sir Miles Hobart?” it will be 
found to illustrate, in a curious way, 
the dependence to be placed upon the 
statements of even our best peerages 
and histories, and the importance and 
necessity of testing all assertions by 
the public records, and other original 
authorities. 





PALGRAVE’S HISTORY OF NORMANDY AND ENGLAND. 


History of Normandy and of England. By Sir Francis Palgrave. Vol. i. 8vo. 1851. 


OUR primary duty in reference to 
such a work as this is fortunately ex- 
tremely clear. We have not as in 
some cases to hold a critical balance 
between the good and the ill, between 
what is well done and what is the re- 
verse, and upon the inclination of the 
beam to pronounce whether the book 
is one which the public ought to have 
been troubled with or not. There can 
be no such question with respect to 
any work which proceeds from the pen 
of Sir Francis , eon one of the 
most learned historical scholars of the 
_ age. Whatever he may pub- 

ish may be more or less complete ; he 
may call it by a wrong name, it ma 

be in truth a history and he may call 
it a romance, or it may be a sermon 
and he may term it a song, or it may 
have many minor faults of composi- 
tion, or of detail; but otherwise than 
welcome it cannot be, and the first 
duty of the members of our ungentle 
craft is to teach the public to make it 
so. Sir Francis Palgrave is the man 
who in our part of the world at the 
present day is, probably with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Hallam, the best read 
in the original sources of that branch 
of history with which he here deals. 
He has evidenced his acquaintance 


with this high walk of literature in 
many published works, and also in 
many most valuable essays contri- 
buted to the pages of the Edinburgh 
and the Quarterly Reviews. But 
throughout all his historical inquiries he 
has set before himself as a definite aim 
the elaboration of the “ history of the 
Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, Cymric, 
and English races and nations,” from 
their earliest appearance on the scene 
of European history. The prosecution 
of this great design has been aided by 
an official employment which has 
compelled him to “ concentrate his 
attention upon English history,” and 
now, after the lapse of five-and-twenty 
years of study and inquiry, he lays be- 
fore us the present volume as the first- 
fruits of his important and long-con- 
tinued labours. For lovers of histo- 
rical literature not to rejoice over the 
appearance of such a work, or not to 
the extent of their power to teach all 
eople, gentle and simple, cleric and 
ay, learned and lewd, that it is their 
bounden duty to give it a very hearty 
welcome, would be a mere absolute 
dereliction of a clear and very import- 
ant duty. Everybody who feels what 
sound literature really is, what is its 
worth and dignity, and what its influ- 
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ence upon the civilization, and conse- 
quently upon all the highest interests 
of mankind, ought to do everything 
in his power to make known the ex- 
istence and promote the success of a 
work which belongs to the highest 
class of historical composition, and is 
always learned, and not unfrequently 
original and profound. 

The subject of the present volume, 
viewed in relation to the author's 
main design, is the establishment of 
the Northmen, or as they have been 
termed in England the Danes, in Nor- 
mandy. But “a history of the Danish 
expeditions in France,” remarks Sir 
Francis Palgrave, “ must be dislocated 
unless the concurrent events of na- 
tional French history are included ;” 
he therefore has entered largely into 
the history of the Carlovingian Empire, 
tracing it fully through the reigns of 
Louis le Débonnaire and his imme- 
diate successors, and in outline to 
the final extinction of the dynasty 
of Charlemagne and the accession 
of Hugh Capet. 

This memorable portion of the his- 
tory of Europe, of itself an ample 


theme for a separate history, is treated 
by Sir Francis Palgrave with espe- 
cial reference to the principles which 
operated to bring about the dis- 
memberment of the empire of Char- 


lemagne. The successive partitions 
of the vast unwieldy territory, the 
unfilial rebellions of the sons of Louis 
le Débonnaire, their quarrels with 
one another after the death of their 
weak and foolish father, the unto- 
ward circumstances by which their 
course was every where beset, and 
even the natural phenomena by which 
the coming distress of nations was es- 
teemed to be foretokened, are all care- 
fully worked into the picture, and 
shown to have operated in bringing 
about those terrible circumstances of 
general anarchy and confusion during 
which the populous north first poured 
down its hardy warriors upon the 
shores of France. Louis le Débon- 
naire had adopted precautions which 
availed for the protection of the inland 
territory. ‘“ Never yet had the pirate 
vessels floated on the fresh waters ;” 
but in the deadly struggles of Louis’s 
successors the protecting force was 
withdrawn. The Northmen, eagerly 
watching on the coast, espied the fa- 
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vourable opportunity, and instantly 
took advantage of it to occupy the 
estuary of the Seine. 

“Osker, hitherto undistinguishable 
amongst the Danish captains of the Chan- 
nel fleet, conducted the expedition: an 
unusually high tide facilitated the inva- 
sion. On the eve preceding the very day 
when Louis cut up and dispersed the 
Frankish army under the Duke of Aus- 
trasia’s command, did Osker’s fleet enter 
the brimful river. The Seine flood-tides 
were then accompanied by a sudden head 
or rise of waters, the sea conflicting with 
the river, similar to the eager or eau- 
guerre so remarkable in the mouth of the 
Severn; the roar could be heard five 
leagues off. As their vessels rowed up- 
wards, and the crews contemplated the 
unfolding of the winding shorés, how the 
prospect must have delighted the North- 
men during this their first navigation of 
the Seine: the fruitful fields, thick orch- 
ards, the bright, cheerful, and healthy 
cliffs, and the succession of villas, burghs, 
and monasteries, basking securely in the 
enjoyment of undisturbed opulence. Ge- 
nerations had elapsed since the country 
had been visited by any calamity; the 
Northmen had been kept off, and com- 

*merce and agriculture equa!ly contributed 
to the people’s prosperity. But the 
Danish fleet never slackened oar or sail, 
the crews never touched the land; they 
had a great object in view, they would not 
halt to plunder now,—lose the tide, not 
they!”’ (p. 323.) 

Mr. Hallam describes the mode of 
warfare adopted in these incursions 
both in England and France to have 
been the same. “ Sailing up naviga- 
ble rivers,” he says, “ in their vessels 
of small burden, and fortifying the 
islands which they occasionally found, 
they made these intrenchments at 
once an asylum for their women and 
children, a repository for their plunder, 
and a place of retreat from superior 
force.” (Middle Ages, i. 27, edit. 
1826.) 

They who are at all acquainted with 
the nature of the terrible ravages 
which our own country suffered in 
this way from these wild barbarians, 
will not be surprised at the result 
which ensued from the advance of 
Osker up the Seine; but Sir Fran- 
cis shall tell the tale in his own words. 
The passage gives a fair specimen of 
his style and also of the ordinary cha- 
racter of his illustration. 


‘* Osker was seeking to secure the 
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booty of Rouen by a coup-de-main. Gallo- 
Roman Rothomagus, and the various 
suburbs and villages included in its mo- 
dern municipal ocfroi, constituted a con- 
geries of islands, another Venice, upon 
Seine. The ground plot of the present 
flourishing city was either partly occupied 
or much intersected by the ramifying 
channels of the river, as well as by various 
rivulets, the Renelle, the Aubette, the 
Robec, the Roth-bach or red-beck, the 
red stream—a name of which the etymo- 
logy perplexes the ethnographist, uncertain 
whether the Teutonic roots should be 
claimed for the Gaulish indwellers, or the 
Scandinavian invader. The bed of the 
Seine came very nigh to the cathedral ; 
the church of Saint Martin de la Roquette 
was so called in consequence of its being 
built upon a small rock in the middle of 
the waters, and the parishes of Saint 
Clement, Saint Eloi, and Saint Etienne 
were insular likewise. The city was fired 
and plundered. Defence was wholly im- 
practicable, and great slaughter ensued : 
it was reported that the archbishop was 
killed. This, however, was not the case: 
Gundobald, the prelate, escaped like the 
monks of Saint Ouen, who fled, bearing 
with them the relics of the Saint; but the 
monastery, then standing beyond the city 
precinct, was sacked, and the buildings 
exceedingly damaged. It is thought, how- 
ever, by some architectural antiquaries, 
that the Tour des Clercs, the Romanesque 
fragment now incorporated with the ex- 
quisitely delicate flamboyant structure, is 
a portion of the apse belonging to the 
original Basilica. Of the cathedral, hardly 
one stone remained upon another; nor 
were the injuries which the sacred struc- 
tures of Rouen received during this inva- 
sion effectually repaired, until the piety 
of Rollo and the Normans restored the 
fabrics their forefathers had destroyed. 
“Osker’s three days’ occupation of 
Rouen was remuneratingly successful. 
Their vessels loaded with spoil and cap- 
tives, gentle and simple, clerks, merchants, 
citizens, soldiers, peasants, nuns, dames, 
and damsels, the Danes dropped down the 
Seine to complete their devastation on the 
shores. They had struck the first blow 
at the provincial capital, and were now 
comparatively at leisure.’ (pp. 323-5.) 
Within a short time the Danes, 
grown, not bolder, but more familiar 
with the country and the people, ven- 
tured up the Seine as far as Paris. 
They occupied the future capital, car- 
rying devastation every where, and 
especially into the tenantless monas- 
teries, from which the monks had fled. 
After they had completed their work 
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of destruction they were bought off by 
a subsidy, almost incredible, of 7,000 
pounds of silver. A bribe so vast 
tempted new hordes. Charles the Bald, 
unable to raise more money, gave 
them permission to land, and the 
mouth of the Seine became a rendez- 
vous for pirate fleets, and the neigh- 
bourhood a place of retreat after pira- 
tical incursions. In a few years Paris 
was again attacked, and again, it 
seems as if it had been of course, 
it was occupied and plundered. This 
time (it was A. p. 857) the destruction 
was memorable. ‘The churches of St. 
Denis, Notre Dame, and St. Germain- 
des-prés redeemed themselves by pay- 
ment; but the faithless Normans did 
not hold to their contract, or another 
company of pirates did not consider 
it binding upon them, and all were 
sacked. 


“Sainte Genevieve suffered most se- 
verely amongst all; and the pristine 
beauty of the structure rendered the cala- 
mity more conspicuous and the distress 
more poignant. During three centuries 
the desolated grandeur of the shattered 
ruins continued tu excite sorrow and dread, 
the fragments and particles of the gilt 
mosaics glittering upon the fire-scathed 
vaultings. ... Until the reign of Phi- 
lippe-Auguste the church remained deso- 
late, uncovered, and open to the sky. 
Abbot Stephen (afterwards Bishop of 
Tournay) then began the restoration. 
Another sanctuary was erected, containing 
the renewed shrine of the patroness of 
Paris, vast and gloomy, and inspiring 
religious awe: pendant over the portal 
hung the iron sanctuary ring, which, 
touched by the fugitive, protected him 
from the avenger. 

“Such was the traditionary respect 
rendered to the dark Gothic Basilica that 
the building was preserved when the new 
edifice arose— Corinthian portico. and 
mathematically-balanced cupola equally 
testifying the increase of architectural 
skill and the decline of religious senti- 
ment. The last fragments were not up- 
rooted until after the restoration of the 
Bourbons. We well recollect the belfry- 
tower standing, when we first saw Paris, 
upon the dusty and desolate plot: the 
church had been previously demolished 
by the Bande-Noire, and the empty stone 
coffins of the Merovingian kings were 
found as they had been left by the Scan- 
dinavian grave-robbers—plundered, broken 
open, and in confusion.’’ (pp. 461-2.) 


The terrified Franks, instead of 
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meeting their barbarous invaders in 
the field, or defending their altars hand 
to hand, introduced a new clause into 
their Liturgy—“ a furore Norman- 
norum libera nos — which continued 
to be intoned in the abbey choir even 
till the era of Louis Treize.” But 
Providence is never easily induced to 
help those who do not strive to help 
themselves. The Franks continued 
disputing and fighting with one another, 
whilst successive bands of furious 
Danes poured over the desolated 
country. In a.p. 861 Paris was a 
third time occupied, and that so sud- 
denly, that it is said “the monks of 
Saint Germain-des-prés were surprised 
whilst singing matins, the monastery 
plundered, the buildings set on fire ; 
the various merchants who attempted 
to rescue their property by boating 
up the Seine intercepted, and their 
goods and wares captured and de- 
stroyed.” 

ave after wave of furious pirates 
swept over the devoted land, until it 
was almost deserted by its population. 
The sea-board was left untilled, the 
churches and monasteries stood mere 
black dismantled ruins, and the chief 
remaining inhabitants were impove- 
rished and defenceless traders who 
carried on a small commerce upon the 
once busy Seine. Such was the ree | 
to which the country had been reduced, 
when a new viking, not less daring, 
but somewhat more inclinable towards 
civilisation than his predecessors, 
made his first appearance on the shore. 
This was the celebrated Rollo, who 
advanced up the Seine to Rouen, 
a.p. 876. The inhabitants instantly 
capitulated. According to tradition 
he anchored his bark at the foot of the 
rock on which stands the church of 
St. Martin, and, landing there, con- 
sented to spare the prostrate country 
on being paid a Danegeld of five thou- 
sand pounds. Returning to the north, 
in afew years he reappeared with a 
new and not less greedy host. Rouen 
was occupied again, Pontoise sur- 
rendered, and “On to Paris!” was the 
ery throughout the Danish host, whose 
craft of all kinds, great and small, 
boats and wherries, barques and barges, 
extended for two leagues in length, 
and bore upon the bosom of the Seine 
the combined forces of Sigfried and 
Rollo, numbered at forty thousand men. 
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This siege of Paris began on the 27th 
November, 885: but times were al- 
tered since the Danes had last effected 
their easy entrance into the unresist- 
ing capital. Charles the Bald had en- 
circled the island-city with fortifica- 
tions, earthworks, and ieslandin which 
were a sore puzzle to the impetuous 
Danes; and Providence had heard the 
prayer, a furore Normannorum, and had 
put hearts of courage into the breasts 
of Eudes, the first of the Capets, and 
Gauzeline, a bishop. From autumn to 
autumn the Northmen were kept at 
bay. At the end of twelve months 
Charles the Fat came to a compromise 
with the invaders. Burgundy having 
revolted against his authority, he gave 
the rebellious country over to the 
tender mercies of the Sa and paid 
them money to enable them to remove 
with credit from Paris to Dijon. This 
arrangement, which introduced the 
Danes into the heart of France, is 
defended (as we think, very insuf- 
ficiently) by Sir Francis fulgens 
(p. 617). It ruined its proposer, after 
whose death the valiant Capet who 
had defended Paris was rewarded with 
the crown, and proved his prowess by 
many victories over the Northmen. 
For a second and even a third time he 
withstood their attempts on Paris. On 
his death the whole country was over- 
run by the Danes, and many of them 
effected rmanent settlements in 
various districts. The Church put 
forth her missionary strength for their 
conversion. The mind of Rollo began 
to open to a perception of the worth of 
Christianity. A conference was held 
between the king of the Franks and 
the sea-king at St. Clair sur Epte, in 
the year 911. The rough Northman 
hero consented to receive baptism ; 
the Terra Normannorum—the Haute 
Normandie with Britany—was ceded 
to him as a fief; and Gisella, a daughter 
of France, was rather unwillingly ac- 
cepted by him in marriage. The in- 
cident of his performing homage is 
thus related by Sir Francis Palgrave. 


“ The dominion thus determined, Rollo, 
obeying the directions given by the 
Frankish liors, placed his hands 
between the hands of the king, and be- 
came the king’s man; such an act as 
never had been performed by Rollo’s 
father, or Rollo’s grandfather, or Rollo’s 
great-grandfather before him. Therefore 
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from the king he received his investiture 
—the appointed land to be held in alodo 
et in fundo, and all Britany: the land 
from the Epte to the sea. A custom sub- 
sisted in the Carlovingian court that who- 
ever asked or received any boon from 
royalty kissed the sovereign’s knee or 
buskin in token of grateful humility. 
This mode of obedience had no relation 
to ‘ feudalism.’—La bouche et les mains 
sufficed; merely as ‘senior’ the king 
would require no more ; but the ceremony 
of adoration was a very ancient and uni- 
versal mode of testifying subjection, and 
was rendered without difficulty by any 
suppliant for grace and favour. The in- 
cident would scarcely require much notice 
were it not for the dogged illiberality 
which has converted the usage into an 
accusation against the bishops, who are 
charged with having introduced the prac- 
tice for the purpose of humiliating the 
temporal nobility. 

‘* The demand, however, though accus- 
tomed, affronted Rollo, who indignantly 
refused. Ne si, by Got / was his exclama- 
tion. The Franks insisting upon con- 
formity, Rollo surlily consented that his 
proxy should render the worship claimed 
for the king, and Charles, as is well known, 
was rudely thrown backwards by the 
Danish soldier. Norman arrogance — 
such as was displayed when Rollo’s de- 
scendant, Robert le Diable, the Conque- 
ror’s father, bullied the throne of the 
Eastern Emperor—may perhaps be con- 
sidered as confirming the story; and if it 
be not true, the family were proud of an 
insult fabled to have been offered to the 
French sovereign, which amounts to nearly 
the same thing.’’ (pp. 686-7.) 


The semi-Christian Northman go- 
verned his dukedom with vigour; 
standing between France and the in- 
cursions of his countrymen, rebuilding 
as his own capital the very Rouen 
which he had destroyed, and re-in- 
vigorating the old Frankish population 
by the admixture of his northern 
heroes. Aged three-score years and 
upwards on his marriage with the 
blooming Gisella, the grim, wrinkled 
pirate soon separated from her, with- 
out having any legitimate heir to his 
dukedom. But he did not die child- 
less. William Longsword and Adela, 
his son and daughter by a Vermandois 
damsel, inherited and transmitted his 
heroic qualities. How those qualities 
were modified by Christianity and 
education will appear at large in Sir 
Francis’s future volumes: at present 
he tells us no more respecting the 
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successors of Rollo than that “ discern- 
ment in the choice of talent, and mu- 
nificence in rewarding ability,” are 
qualities which may be truly ascribed 
to them; that they were “open-handed, 
open-hearted, not indifferent to birth 
or lineage, but never allowing station 
or origin, nation or language, to ob- 
struct the elevation of those whose 
talent, learning, knowledge, or apti- 
tude, gave them their patent of nobi- 
lity.” (p. 705.) 

In relating this interesting portion 
of his history Sir Francis Palgrave 
goes fully into all such details of the 
contemporary history of France as 
tend to illustrate his main subject, 
besides which there is a great deal of 
incidental comment upon facts con- 
nected with the language and litera- 
ture of the period, and the whole is 
interspersed with reflections and moral 
considerations suggested by the course 
of the narrative. This is the weakest 
part of the book ; not that there is any 
great cause for objection to the com- 
ments and reflections themselves, but 
many of them are altogether out of 
place. We have, for example, at the 
beginning, three pages or more of 
moral reflections flowing out of the 
aptness of the simile “ The Stream of 
Time.” Such reflections are well 
enough if found in a review or essay, 
even in an historical essay; but, unless 
history is to be a composite mixture, a 
mere hotchpot, into which every thing 
is to be brought, certainly such reflec- 
tions can well be spared out of historical 
works. The experience of every reader 
must forcibly convince him that such 
reflections impede the flow of a nar- 
rative and destroy its effect? If there 
are any instances in which such is not 
the result, it is because the passages 
are invariably skipped. Sir Francis 
would perhaps reply, after the manner 
of his defence against the anticipated 
charge of having neglected “ the dignity 
of history,” that no peculiar fashion of 
diction is required for history, and that 
the writer of history may fairly use 
whatever tends to rouse observation, 
to stimulate perception, or aid the 
memory. But such reflections, when 
introduced “aside,” do not “ rouse ob- 
servation”—they deaden it; they do 
not “stimulate perception”—they over- 
power it; they do not “aid the me- 
mory,” but impede its exercise, and 
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withdraw it from that subject upon 
which it ought to be concentrated. 

As we are pointing out what we 
consider to be one defect in this very 
important work, we will name another 
—the mode of citing authorities. They 
are withdrawn from the accustomed 
and clearly most convenient place, the 
foot of the page, to the end of the vo- 
lume, and there they are mentioned, not 
in the usual manner, but for the most 
part in the lump, under the title of 
“ Principal Authorities.” In this way 
we are furnished with very convenient 
and useful general information respect- 
ing various chronicles in the several 
collections made use of; but historical 
writers are bound to cite their autho- 
rities in such manner as to give in- 
quirers the power of testing their as- 
sertions one by one, or section 
section at the least. It is not enoug 


to club together some twenty or more 
pages, and then inform the historical 
student that the “principal autho- 
rities” for this chapter or division are 
such and such. No man can satisfac- 
torily trace an author to his autho- 
rities if they are referred to generally 


in thismanner. Practically this mode 
of citation operates as a barrier to the 
discovery of authorities, and, to the 
extent to which it does so, it is a very 
serious blemish upon the historical 
authority of the work which adopts 
it. Of course such cannot be the 
case with Sir Francis Palgrave, but 
it looks like a contrivance for con- 
cealing authorities, and preventing the 
writer's text being tested. The wel- 
fare of historical literature depends 
entirely upon the proper mode in 
which authorities are cited. Without 
that check upon authors they will 
rhodomontade; and therefore, if it 
were only for example sake, so high 
an authority as Sir Treo Palgrave 
ought to be very particular upon the 
point. He has been misled into the 
adoption of his present practice by 
the example of Luden, a German 
writer, but we beg him to reconsider 
the question. 

The sentiments and opinions advo- 
cated by Sir Francis may be imagined 
by those who are acquainted with his 
former works. He is a zealous medi- 
evalist; an especial admirer of the 
medizeval Church, and a believer in its 
“ general healthiness.” “The scheme 
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and intent of medieval catholicity,” 
he says, “ was to render faith the all- 
actuating and all-controlling vitality,” 
a high aspiration, which failed because, 
as he thinks, such a state of society is 
absolutely incompatible with the king- 
doms of the world. If the first part 
of this assertion be true, if the design 
of the medizeval Church is here stated 
accurately, it becomes necessary to 
inquire into the nature of the faith 
which “ medizval catholicity” strove 
to render dominant. The subsequent 
volumes of Sir Francis’s work, if he 
treats his subject honestly, will enable 
us to determine whether the faith of 
which he speaks was a faith allied to 
truth, or a faith founded upon false- 
hood ; a faith supported by fables and 
propagated by lying wonders; a faith 
in puerile and idolatrous superstitions ; 
a faith, not in the Saviour and the 
gospel, but in the Virgin and the 
priest ; a system, not of Christian light 
and liberty, but of a debased and de- 
basing thraldom both of soul and body. 
We shall be delighted to find that he 
enters upon this inquiry with the full- 
ness both of detail and knowledge 
which are in his power. His own 
mind is evidently made up, but he 
ought to let us see the facts upon which 
he has been led to his conclusions. At 
present we differ from him, but we 
shall receive with respect whatever he 
may publish upon the subject, and are 
prepared to expect that his acquaint- 
ance with the period may enable him 
to bring before us many facts which 
we have overlooked, or have not duly 
weighed. But we suspect that if we 
ultimately remain unconverted by Sir 
Francis peng it will rather be the 
result of differing from him as to con- 
clusions than as to facts. In the vo- 
lume before us we have many striking 
examples of this kind of difference: 
the quotation of one of them will 
suffice. 

It is well known that the medizval 
chroniclers were careful registrars of 
all unusual appearances either in the 
heavenly bodies or on the earth. Even 
brief chronographers in their simple 
records gave space to things marvel- 
lous in nature by the side of great re- 
volutions in empire. Deaths of kings 
and invasions of barbarians are linked 
together in these fragmentary and 
meagre pages with appearances of 
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comets and the flashing of the northern 
lights. Under 1066, the year of the 
death of Edward the Confessor, the 
invasion of the Danes, and the landing 
of the Conqueror, we read in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, “ There was 
over all England such a token seen 
in the heavens as no man ever before 
saw. Somesaid it was the comet-star, 
which some men call the hairy-star, 
and it appeared first on the eve of 
Litania Major, the 8th of the kalends 
of May, and so shone all the seven 
nights.” Such a record is a valuable 
contribution to the history of natural 
phenomena, but in the estimation of 
the chronicler the appearance was 
much more than an ordinary although 
unusual natural phenomenon, it was “a 
token,” a fearful heavenly forewarning 
of the “distress of nations with per- 
oo ” which fell upon unhappy 
ingland at that disastrous period. We 
had thought that this old “ supersti- 
tion” (for so we must call it, in spite 
of all our respect for Sir Francis), this 
illogical coupling together of ordinary 
natural appearances with extraordi- 
nary incidents in human history, had 
disappeared before the general diffu- 
sion of intelligence and knowledge ; 
but what says Sir Francis? Having 
led the way by asserting that “it is 
indisputable that the cosmical pheno- 
mena occurring in the period com- 
mencing with the fall of the Roman 
Empire, and terminating about the 
— of the Crusades, were singu- 
arly remarkable and abundant” (p. 
220), which we beg to say we have 
never seen proved; and that Louis 
le Débonnaire “was encouraged by 
Holy Writ to ponder upon such signs 
and tokens as messages of wrath or 
warning” (p. 221), which we do not 
allow ; Sir Francis, at a subsequent 
page, proceeds thus :-— 

“The cosmical phenomena, so physi- 
cally and morally important during the 
medieval era, continued and increased. 
The heavens throbbed with blue and red 
and yellow fires: comets and cometary 
beams traversed the sky—tremendous 
‘earthquakes increased the alarm—the vol- 
canic Rhine region was particularly dis- 
turbed—but the concussions were not 
confined to this locality. Commencing 
with earth-thunder, the shocks prevailed 
seven days throughout the Gauls; the 
subterraneous ‘ bellowings,’ as they are 
described, recurring periodically at certain 
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ascertained watches and hours of night 
and day. To these were added keen 
famine and dire pestilence. 

‘‘ Taken in the wider sense, every phy- 
sical phenomenon is an historical incident, 
whether affecting the material condition 
of man or his mind—the pestilence- 
breathing blast not more so than the 
Aurora’s innocuous beams. Feebly and 
faint-heartedly would Livy, the rebuker 
of a corrupt and apostate generation, have 
fulfilled his high mission, had he not con- 
stantly and faithfully borne witness to 
the prodigies whilome received by his 
forefathers, as testifying the active pre- 
sence of the Deity, teaching them to 
nourish their strength by confessing their 
weakness, and to acknowledge that their 
power was a free gift, which the Gods, 
the Divine warnings contemned, would 
take away. 


‘« Science cannot dispel this lurking be- 
lief [what belief?] so flippantly denomi- 
nated superstition—it is innate and uncon- 
querable. If the weather be coarse during 
the national féte the tricolor is gloomy. 
The Parisian crowds are dispirited by the 
darkened heavens, and they loudly give 
utterance to their heaviness. That a bright 
gleam: of sunshine should suddenly illu- 
minate the House of Peers and dart down 
upon the Lords Commissioners when they 
declared the Royal Assent to the Reform 
Bill, was joyfully accepted by the hard- 
headed, unimaginative Radical as a happy 
foreboding. Tokens, predictions, prog- 
nostics, possess a psychological reality. 
All events are but the consummation of 
preceding causes, distinctly felt though not 
clearly apprehended until the accomplish- 
ment ensues. Whilst the strain is sound- 
ing, the pre-established harmony of atmos- 
phere, of nerve, and of soul reveals to the 
most untutored listener that the tune will 
end with the key-note, though he cannot 
explain why each succeeding bar leads to 
the concluding chord.’”’ (pp. 339, 340.) 


What all this may mean we confess 
we cannot exactly tell. It seems to us 
like the confused utterance of one who 
aspires after the reputation of a Livy, 
but wants the courage which he attri- 
butes to his prototype. If it really 
means anything at all, it must be taken 
as a warning that there is no phase of 
medizval superstition that is beyond the 
reach of revival, and that the middle 
ages are likely to be defended, and the 
healthiness of the medieval church to 
be proved, not by the production of 
new evidence, but by the adoption of 
medieval principles. If we will forget 
that science has discovered the physi- 
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cal laws by which heaven and earth 
are linked together; shut our eyes 
upon the comforts, the blessings, and 
the increased freedom, of civiliza- 
tion; and block up again the opened 
apertures by which we have admitted 
heaven’s own light ; we shall in due 
time be tamed down into a condition in 
which we may appreciate the virtues 
and the excellence of the medieval 
period. We are to drug ourselves, 
and go amongst the drugged inhabi- 
tants of a Happy Home, in order to 
form our estimate of the natural quali- 
ties of the several classes of creatures 
which are there confined. 

The occurrence, in Sir Francis Pal- 
grave’s work, of many passages similar 
in point of composition to that which 
we have just read, is to be explained 
by the way in which the work has been 
written. “In every stage it has been 
spoken: that is to say, written down 
by dictation, and transcribed by dic- 
tation.” Loose discursive comments, 
dropping with fatal facility from the 
mouth of the speaker, have thus crept 
into the book, overlaying in man 
places the more valuable matter whic 
abounds in it, and most seriously inter- 
fering with its chance of being accepted 
as a popular book. For ourselves we 
end, as we began, with expressing our 
thankfulness for the book and our ad- 
miration of it. In whatever shape it 
comes, itis welcome to us. But if Sir 
Francis wishes his learning to have 
direct weight and influence upon the 
world, we would intreat him carefully 
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to revise the commentary and re= 
flective passages of his work, to cut 
down its diffuseness, and to prune it 
of everything approaching to what the 
world now eateems to be mere common- 
place. We fear this will be very un- 
palateable advice. The author evi- 
dently delights in that sparkling stream 
of free and easy reflection in which he 
meanders along so gaily, and by means 
of which, whilst treating of the Carlo- 
vingians and the Northmen, Louis le 
Débonnaire and Rollo, he is able to 
insinuate his own opinions, political and 
religious ;—slapping away at those 
whom he calls Radicals, whilst he lec- 
tures men who term their brethren 
Papists or Puritans, and comments 
upon the irreligiousness of accounting 
for the fall of the Carlovingian dynasty 
by the doctrine of probabilities rather 
than by that of a run of ill-luck. All 
this is no doubt very natural to an 
historical talker, but it is not suitable 
to the pages of an historical writer. 
So long as it remains in its present 
prominence in th®se of the present 
author, his solid learning may furnish 
materials for many books to be written 
by other men, but he himself will 
neither reap the universal fame nor the 
compensating profit from his long con- 
tinued studies which the whole world 
would like to see him enjoy. 

We intreat his pardon for the 
freedom of these observations, and 
shall not cease to admire his historica 
learning, even although he should re- 
ject our advice. 


PETITION AGAINST THE RETURN OF GEORGE GASCOIGNE, THE 
POET, TO PARLIAMENT. 


THE interference of the Privy 
Council in procuring the return to 
Parliament of persons well affected to 
the government used to be a common 
occurrence, but we do not recollect an 
instance of the Lords of the Council 
taking upon themselves to determine 
the fitness to serve of a person once 
elected. In the following paper, which 
we believe has never yet been published, 
we find an appeal made to them to 
exercise that power, in order to pre- 
vent the sitting in parliament of no 

Gent. Mae. Vou. KXXVI. 


less a person (as it seems to me) than 
Gascoigne the poet. 
The grounds assigned in this paper 


constitute a heavy impeachment against 
his moral character. The catalogue 
of offences has evidently been artfully 
prepared. With an ignorant and tau- 
tologous minuteness, which betrays a 
malicious anxiety not to leave any- 
thing in doubt, the careful enumerator 
of Gascoigne’s demerits could not rest 
upon the accusation of his being an 
“ atheist,” but must oe add, that he 
2 


. 
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was also a “godless person.” Of the 
real accuracy of any one of the charges, 
or of the fact that this paper really 
applies to the poet, we know so little 
of Gascoigne’s history , that it is scarcel 
possible to speak with certainty. e 
do not find his name in any list of the 
members for Midhurst that we have 
been able to refer to. The persons 
named in Dallaway and in Willis as 
returned for that borough for the par- 
liament in question, which was that of 
the 14th Elizabeth, and assembled 
on the 8th May, 1572, are Thomas 
Bowyer and Thomas Holcroft; but it 
should be borne in mind that Lord 
Montague, the noble owner of Cow- 
dray, was the patron both of the bo- 
rough of Midhurst and of Gascoigne. 
Amongst Gascoigne’s “ Flowers” is an 
interesting poem, spoken at a masque 
written on occasion of the double mar- 
riage at one time of the eldest son and 
a daughter of the first Viscount Mon- 
tague, and a daughter and son of Sir 
William Dormer. 

Throughout Gaseoigne’s works there 
is a singular and often-recurring ex- 
pression of regret, even if it may not 
occasionally be termed remorse, in re- 
ference to the actions of his youth. In 
the preface addressed “To the Reverend 
Divines,” prefixed to the collection of 
his works published in 1575,* he ad- 
dresses them thus :— 

“ My reverend and well-beloved, what- 
soever my youth hath seemed unto the 
graver sort, I would be very loth now in 
my middle age to deserve reproach, more 
loth to touch the credit of any other, and 
most loth to have mine own name become 
unto you odious. For if I should now, 
at this age, seem as careless of reproach 
as I was in green youth ready to go astray, 
my faults might quickly grow double, and 
mine estimation should be worthy to re- 
main but single. I have learned that al- 
though there may be found in a gentleman 
whereby to be reprehended or rebuked, 
yet ought he not to be worthy of reproof 
or condemnation.’’ 


Again, in his preface addressed 
“To all Young Gentlemen,” he thus 
pictures himself’: 


‘* A young man well born, tenderly fos- 
tered, and delicately accompanied, shall 
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hardly pass over his youth without falling 
into some snares of the devil and tempta- 
tions of the flesh. But a man of middle 
years, who hath to his cost experimented 
the vanities of youth, and to his peril 
passed them; who hath bought repent- 
ance dear, and yet gone through with the 
bargain; who seeth before his face the 
time past lost and the rest passing away 
in post ;—such a man had more need to 
be well advised in his doings and resolute 
in his determinations. For with more 
ease and greater favour may we answer 
for ten mad follies committed in green 
youth than one sober oversight escaped 
in years of discretion. Lycurgus, the 
good princely philosopher, ordained that 
if an old man perceiving a young man 
to commit any dishonesty did not re- 
buke but suffer him, the aged should be 
chastised and the young man should be 
absolved... . 

‘* T assure you, young bloods, that I 
have not published the same (his poems) to 
the intent that other men hereafter might 
be infected with my follies forepassed. 
. + + Most of them being written in my 
madness, might have yielded then more 
delight to my frantic sense to see them 
published than they now do accumulate 
cares in my mind to set them forth cor- 
rected ; and a deformed youth had been 
more likely to set them to sale long 
sithence than a reformed man can be able 
now to protect them with simplicity. The 
scope of mine intent and the mark whereat 
I shoot is double, I mean, grounded upon 
two sundry causes; the one that, being 
indebted unto the world at the least 5000 
days very vainly spent, I may yield him 
yet some part of my account in those 
poems. ... The other reason is, that 
because I have, to mine own great detri- 
ment, mispent my golden time, I may 
serve as ensample to the youthful gen- 
tlemen of England that they run not on 
the rocks which have brought me to ship- 
wreck. Beware, therefore, lusty gallants, 
how you smell to these posies. And learn 
you to use the talent which I have highly 
abused. Make me your mirror. And if 
hereafter you see me recover mine estate, 
or re-edify the decayed walls of my youth, 
then begin you sooner to build some 
foundation which may beautify your palace. 
If you see me sink in distresses (notwith- 
standing that you judge me quick of ca- 
pacity) then learn you to maintain your- 
selves swimming in prosperity, and eschew 
betimes the whirlpool of misgovernment.” 





* The Posies of George Gascoigne esquire, corrected, perfected, and augmented by 


the authour, 1575. 


Tam Marti quam Mercurio. 


Printed at London for Richard 


Smith, and are to be solde at the north-weast doore of Paules church. 4to. 
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Still more poignantly, and with feel- 
ing and eloquence, he writes to Lord 
Grey of Wilton in the dedication of his 
“ Steel Glass.” 


**T have misgoverned my youth. I 
confess it. What shall I do then? Shall 
I yield to misery as just plague appointed 
for my portion? Magnanimity saith 
“No,” and Industry seemeth to be of the 
very same opinion. I am derided, sus- 
pected, accused, and condemned. Yea, 
more than that, I am rigourously rejected 
when I proffer amends for my harm. 
Should I therefore despair ? Shall I yield 
unto jealousy, or drown my days in idle- 
ness, because their beginning was bathed 
in wantonness? Surely, my lord, the 
magnanimity of a noble mind will not 
suffer me, and the delightful reward of 
diligence doth utterly forbid me. 

‘* Shall I grudge to be reproved for that 
which I have done indeed...I have 
loitered, my lord, I confess. I have lain 
stretching me, like a lubber, when the 
sun did shine, and now I strive, all in vain, 
to load the cart when it raineth. I re- 
garded not my comeliness in the May 
moon of my youth, and yet now I stand 
prinking me in the glass when the crow’s- 
foot is grown under my eye.... I have 
learned in sacred Scriptures to heap coals 
upon the heads of mine enemies by honest 
dealing, and our Saviour himself hath en- 
couraged me, saying I shall not lack neither 
work nor service, although it were noon- 


day before I came into the market place.’ - 


In these, and many similar expres- 
sions of penitence, scattered through 
Gascoigne’s works, we have probably 
a somewhat exaggerated confession of 
those youthful failings which caused 
his father to disinherit him ; but they 
certainly do not contain anything 
which gives warrant for the more 
serious accusations contained in the 
following paper. And yet such im- 
moralities as Gascoigne admits, when 
magnified and distorted by political or 
personal rancour, could with little 
difficulty be made the basis of accusa- 
tions as heinous as any of those which 
are here laid to his charge. That he 
was over head and ears in debt was 
very likely; therefore the first item 
is in all probability substantially true. 
That he was “a common rhymer” was 
certainly true ; and that he was not dis- 
inclined to speak freely of “ persons of 
great calling” may be admitted; and 
probably that is all that is correct in 
the third accusation. The second and 
the fourth might easily be mere ex- 
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aggerations, founded upon distorted 
hearsay, or perhaps even upon his own 
ready confessions of what kind of life 
he had led. It is the tendency of such 
a change as had come over the mind 
of Gascoigne, and especially in the 
instance of a man of strong feelings 
and active imagination, to excite him 
to exaggerate the malignity of his own 
ast evil life. That he had ceased to 
e a “godless person” in 1575 is suf- 
ficiently proved by the passages we 
have quoted, and incontestably so by 
the whole tenour of his works. 
Supposing this petition to relate to 
Gascoigne, it would be easy to build 
a romance upon its possible results. 
Just after the time when it was pre- 
sented, Gascoigne abandoned his pro- 
fession, left England, and served for a 
time under the Prince of Orange in 
the Low Countries. One can conceive 
of an impetuous sensitive man, that, 
stung to the quick by such an accusa- 
tion, unwilling to subject his patron 
who had procured, his return to par- 
liament to the possible discredit and 
the certain annoyance which would 
result from any investigation, he threw 
up his seat and embarked in that 
cause which offered employment to all 
the hot aspiring Protestant blood in 
England. But this is mere conjecture. 
Let us hope that the publication of the 
following paper will lead to renewed in- 
quiry into the circumstances of his life. 
This paper occurs amongst the 
Domestic Papers in the State Paper 
Office under the year 1572. 


‘* Petition against George Gascoigne, 
May, 1572. 

“ To the Right Honnorable the Lordes 
of the Privie Cownsaile. 

“ Certaine objections why George Gas- 
coigne oughte not to be admitted to be a 
burgesse of the parliament. 

‘* First, he is indebted to agreate num- 
ber of personnes, for the which cause he 
hathe absented himselfe from the citie, and 
hathe lurked at villages neere unto the 
same citie by a longe time, and nowe beinge 
returned for a burgesse of Midehurste in 
the countie of Sussex, doethe shewe his 
face openlie, in the despite of all his 
creditors. 

“Item, he is a defamed person and 
noted as well for manslaughter, as for other 
greate crymes. 

‘* Item, he is a common rymer and a 
deviser of slaunderous pasquelles againste 
diverse personnes of greate callinge. 
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‘* Item, he is a notorious ruffianne and 
especialle noted to be both a spie, an 
atheist, and godlesse personne. 
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‘¢ For the which causes he is not meete 
to be of the Cownsaile of Highe Courte of 
Parliament.’’ 





THE NATURE OF THE MUNICIPAL FRANCHISES OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES ILLUSTRATED BY DOCUMENTS FROM THE ARCHIVES OF 


THE TOWN OF LEICESTER. 


No, III. 
[Concluded from Mag. for June, 1851, p. 599.] 


I NOW turn to the very curious 
Laws of the Portmanmote of Leicester, 
as revised by Edmund, Earl of Leices- 
ter, brother of King Edward I. In- 
stead of translating them from the 
original Latin, I copy them from an 
old English version, apparently of the 
middle or the latter part of the fif- 
teenth century ; as in that form they 
have upon them a picturesque and ge- 
nuine air of antiquity, which would be 
lost in a new translation. 

The laws run thus: 


‘* For that the delayes of the court of 
Portmanmote of Leycester have been full 
long, and some usages lessened to theym, 
that [they] theyr right [might] not sue, 
Syr Edmund, brother of o*. Lord the 
king, lord of the toun aforesaid, by his 
counseyle, and by thassent of the mayre 
and of the juriez, and of all the comens of 
the same toun, hathe ordeyned and pur- 
veied amendments vndre wreten. 

“ First, for that that when a man maketh 
his pleint of an other, of det or of trespas, 
the half yere or oon yere hole passed often 
afore that he myght bring his aduersarie 
to aunswer to the partie by feble distres 
of the baillieffs; and, by that that they 
hyd theyr godes in chambres, or other 
places there, a man myght not distreyn 
them ; and also, for that that they passed 
without amerciement of the defaultes; 
in amendement of this thing it is purveyed, 
whan a man pleyneth him of an other re- 
seaunt in the toun, in his absence, of det 
or of cataile with wrong taken or with- 
holden, be he of whom is pleyned somond 
by witnes of the neghbors to be at the 
next court to aunswer. And if [to] that 
court he cometh not, be made a symple 
distres, vntill he be attached by plegges to 
be at another court. And if he finde 
plegges and come not, or if he will not 
finde plegges, he be comaunded to be dis- 
treyned to be at the iii**. court by the 
grete distres, by what some evyr a man 


findeth of his within his house or without ; 
so that if he make to hyde or inclose in 
chambre, or in other places, the baillief, by 
the sight of the neghbors, him make entre 
thorugh out all to distreyn him of it, for- 
asmuch that he him iustifieth. And if he 
hath founden plegges to come, be his 
pleggis amercied, for that that they came 
not at the day; if they may not shewe 
resonable encheson for the which they 
came not. 

‘“ In the same manner be it made in ple 
of trespas, as to distresses; but that all at 
the first be put by plegges. Afterwards, 
whan the defendant hath made defautes, so 
that he come by grete distres, that that 
issue upon him be in amercy; if he may 
not his defauts save to sey that he was 
out of the toun and knewe not of the 
pleinte, or that he was distourbet by an 
other cause resonable, and that he will 
averre to it. Ifthe defendaunt have foun- 
den plegges or mainprenours, to be at the 
court at a certein day, and ther may not 
be, have those plegges * or those mainpre- 
nours. If they wolde at the day oon for- 
sall for him in the stede of assoyne, as 
afore it was vsed, and there have they 
afterward afor at anothre day to that at 
which our that the partees comen first to 
gedre in court, the defendauaote, if he 
wolde say ‘ have law,’ and by that passe 
at that journey, as afore it was vsed ; so 
that bot by ‘ havelawe ’ to sey in oon quar- 
ell be no delaye granted but oon time, 
and when he hath sayde ‘ havelawe ’ finde 
he plegges, or to put his estatt in plegage ; 
and if he be ruled to come at the next 
court, saying as was vsed afore; and if 
than he come not, he be distreyned by the 
grete distresse, as it is sayde afore, till he 
come, and whan he cometh, he be mercyd 
if he may not his defawtes save. 

** And for that that it happeneth other 
while, that a man pleyneth him of an othre 
of a grete quantite of det, or of grevous 
trespas, and he of whom is pleyned is not 
justisable gnowe [neither?} by lands or 
tenements nor by othre thinges that he 





* That is, let the bail or pledges be taken in custody. 
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hath in the toun, at oon tyme selleth and 
briogeth catelles into y* toun andis by thoos 
catelles distreyned for to justifie him and to 
make delyver his catelles by plegges or main- 
prenours to come and to be at right, aftyr 
he hath there his plegges and his mainpre- 
nours in courte; and if he withdrawe and 
eloyne his gods, [so] that no distres may 
bee founde upon him; and for that that 
thoes pleggs in that caas were wont to 
make the peas ayeinst the baillief of oon 
vid., or of xiid., of that that they ther had 
not as they ther pleynour or mainprisoun, 
and by that that they shall pass quyte and 
the plaintyf lose so his dette or his 
amendes that he oughte to have; upon 
that it is purveyed, in that caas, if the 
distres be delyuered by pleggs or maynpre- 
nour of eny if he that is replevyed or 
mainprised noe come not to be justified, 
as ought to do, he his borough or his 
mainprenours distreyned to have hym forth 
if they him might have, and be they amer- 
cyed for that that they have him not, if 
they may not by reasonable excuse save, 
and ther at the leste have the things afore 
that by theyr plenyng or the mainprise 
was delyvered, or the value. 

“* And for that that the vsage ys in the 
toun that a man that houldeth of the erle 
in chief, may come and to aske court of 
him, it appeareath often that aftyr that that 
the partie in his suete was long travelled, 
and the court also ; first, at y° begynnyng 
he hadde vsed his court, and demaunde 
his court, and then he had in that court 
fro this tyme forwarde made all newe de- 
layes ; vpon it itis now purveyed, that he 
that wool court aske, come and ther aske 
within the iii** court of the p’ole [parole] 
attached, and afore that that the p’ole be 
quareled or aunsewerd ; and thus not lose 
his court of that quarele ; and afterward, 
whan he shall have his court, make full 
pleyn right; and if he do not come the 
pleintyf ayein at the chief court, and take 
by xii men laufull in what this court to him 
is fayled right, and be the lord warned to 
come to here yat if he wool, and his aduer- 
sarie also ; and if the defaute of the court be 
p’oved, go forth in the principall in the 
chief court, as it hath been vsed before. 

‘‘ And for that it-was vsed afore this 
tymes, when thies parties oughte to pledde, 
and the plaintyf hadde said his quarell, 
if the defendant, as often as the parole 
was out of his mouthe, he oweth not 
‘ Thwertnay,”’ he was holden as not de- 
fendant ; and yt shulde appere swareles, 
and he was not suffred to emparle, nor to 
aske counseill, nor no man that knewe 
thoes vsage to speke for him; wherof 
many thereof were loste, that knewe not 
thoes vsages ; vpon that is nowe purveied, 
that whan thoes parties apperen and owen 
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to pledde, the pleintyf say, pleinment his 
quarell, without chalenge or hoket, by 
him self if he knowe, or by an othere if he 
be avowed, if him self ne knewe; so that 
by for getting of time, nor by other cir- 
cumstance [of] chalenge the quarell be 
not abated, but if the defendaunt aske 
declaracon of the tyme or of other thinges 
that necessarie is at the pleintyf for much 
better to be acerteyned, to aunswer by the 
declaracon made the same owr without 
chalenge. 

‘* Afterward, whan the pleintyf shall 
have quarell, the defendaunt have reson- 
able espace to aunswer, that he be not sur- 
prized; and if he him woll counsell and 
emparle, do it by leve, and come agein 
and sey, that he craveth yt may avail him 
without chalenge or hoket, by him self or 
by an other that is avowed, if him self 
knowe not, and if he trowe that his first 
aunswer suffiseth not sey othere thing, or if 
he will to troath hold and [.....] to take, 
and if peraventur whan the pleintyf shall 
quarell, the defendaunt may not with say 
that that he hath said ageinst him, or he 
woll not aunswere, after that he shal be 
monyshed by the baillief, if he sey not 
resonable excuse for the which he oweth 
not to aunswer, be he as not dependaunt 
and as swatheles as was afor vsed. 

“ And for that that afor it was vsed, 
that the defendaunt to the pleint of the 
pleintiff other things to aunswer, but all 
for to graunt or all to sey, ‘ Thwertaey ;’ 
and whan he hath said ‘ Nay he oweth,’ 
to be at his lawe himself vi hands, than 
his aduersarie, or a man for him, shall 
chese folke that shall not go with him for 
favor of the othere partie, or for hatreden 
of him; and if he may not his lawe make 
with such folks named, shall be atteint of 
all the plee, were it true or fals ; for that 
is purveyed, first, in plee of dett, if the 
defendaunt with say, and the demaundant 
hath preve of his det, by writing, tale, or 
by two voices, be he receyved to prove hit 
to do so, that if he haue not but a taile, 
or by two voices, rise he up first and 
afterwards his witnesse that he brings, 
and be they examined of the hering, and 
of the sight, thos witnes, if they were at 
the taking of the dette, or at the making 
of the taile, or if they were ther where the 
det or the taile was graunted ; and, after 
that that they preven, for to recouer his 
det or to lese ; and be thies witness lau- 
full people, and not suspect custumers, 
nor hired fals othes to go, and if he name 
witnes and they for fauor or by hat with- 
drawe them the trouth to say, be they 
distreyned by the baillief to come and say 
ther the trouth; and also as it is afor- 
said, be they examyned, or if the parties 
by -assentement wolde put them in the 
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enquest taken of neighbours that knowen 
the trouth of this thing, be thenquest 
taken; and if the pleintyf haue not but 
his simple voyce, be the defendaunt at his 
lawe by as many as the court woll awarde 
of gode people and laufull, not hyred nor 
custumers to fals othes to go; and if he 
do his lawe at the day that is gefen him, 
passe he quyt, and if he faile, be atteint 
of the ple; in the same manner in ple of 
trespas, if the defendant say ‘ Thwertont- 
nay,’ be he at lawe, and in y® same maner 
ther doo. 

‘‘ And that no man from hensford be 
distreyned to do his lawe by folks named, 
as was afor vsed; and if the defendant, in 
ple of trespas, woll put him in thenquest of 
his dede, be thenquest take fulks covenables 
out taken his nusurs ; and if day of then- 
quest be gefen, and the defendant come 
not, he be distreyned to be at an oyer 
court, and ‘if at that court he cometh not, 
be thenquest taken by defaut and juge- 
ment gefen and execucion doon. 

** And for that that folks made banes in 
the toun, bateries, homesokennes; and 
made bates and were bold to do it, for 
that that they had nought wherby they 
myght be instified of thies trespacs waren 
ayein the peace be they justified by theyr 
bodies to be at right ; and if they amend 
not and be custumers to do such outrages, 


-be they avoided from the toun. 


“ And for that that attorneys were not 
wonte to be taken bot in court, in pre- 
sence of the parties, and that for the 
pleintyf oonly, wher noon of the people 
shuld lose theyr othre neds or theyr plees 
hit is purveyed, that the oon partee or 
tothr that woll, may make attorney ; and 
this aswele in the absence of his adversary 
as in his presence, and that the attorney 
be reseyved in his stede, to do asmuch as 
him selfe shulde do, but oonly to the lawe 
to do,—that is for to sey, in ples that by 
attorney may be pleted, and that afore ii 
juriez, that the attorney may witnesse if 
nede be. 

*« And for that that it was vsed that the 
plaintyf myght make iii defawts, and yen 
at the the last goo forth in his plee, hit is 
purveyed that if the plaintyf say not his 
plee at the dayes that be geven him, be he 
amercied, and his pleggs to suy, if he had 
pleggs, and his adu’sary at the same day 
pas without day by his default. 

‘* And for that that oon vsage was in 
the toun, that if a man playned him of an 
oyr, astouch as while his pleynt was hang- 
ing, his aduersary of no pleynt wherof he 
him pleyned of him shulde be herd ; 
wherof it happened often that a man had 
beton an othr, if he that had the wrong 
done myght come afor the baillief and 
pleineth him, and he that all the damage 


had receyved cam afor and pleyned him 
that ther he shulde not have hering for 
the pleynt of the othr, upon that it is 
purveyed, that euery man in his pleynt 
ayenst other be herd, and eury man to 
stande at right ayenst oyer as right woll 
«have. 

‘* And thof by that vsage that was 
called holsak a man to be delayed of his 
right to sue, and for that that those mer- 
chants were often at grete fayres of the 
land, hit was vsed that as soon as the grete 
fayres were up no plee was holden, no 
more of them that were at home than of 
them that were at the fayres, hit is nowe 
purveyed, that the courts be holden and 
rightwisness be dvon of thenn, of theym 
that been at home ; and they that at fayres 
been, be essoyned by the fayres, that is 
for to sey, by thoes fayces wherof a soyne 
was wonte to be afore yees owres ; if so 
be not at they that at fayres been afore 
theyr going ther have made attorney that 
theyr right may suy or defend. 

‘* And for that that a man was wont to 
distreyn neghbor for neghbor to have him 
forth, it is nowe purveyed that no man be 
distreyned for other if he wer not his 
plegge or his mainpernour or other reason, 
befor the which he oweth to be distreyned 
for him. 

‘*It is commanded also that the mayor 
and all his juriez that in toun be, if 
they have not resonable letting, be at the 
plees and to do right and to gef jugement. 

‘© And if a man be amercied, be the 
amerciament taxed the same day, or that 
morne; and that by juriez after theyr gods 
and his trespas, and not at the will of the 
bailliéf; nor no jurate nor baillief that 
right oweth to do, or jugement to gef, be 
a maintener of the plee, nor teller, if that 
be not for him self or his aliez, and thin 
syt not he at the jugement. 

** And for that that other whiles comen 
nedys in the toun wherof the people were 
not warned, than they behoved to lende 
money, brede, and wyne, and othr things 
they went and borowed of sume men that 
that was theyr neds, and after they evyll 
quyted, they agayn at theyr will and to 
the harmes of the creansour; for that it 
is ordeyned and purveyed, if eny thing 
from henseforthward be borowed to the 
vse of the toun, assoon a taile thereof be 
made to the lenner, and he have his dett 
aquited within xl dayes next sueng ; and 
if that he haue not come, he to whom the 
det is due at the first portmanmote after 
those xl dayes and aske his det. And if 
the det be not paied to him after that 
asking, within viii dayes suying, woll he 
go to the baillief of the castell, that at 
his shewing he as soon to him make levye 
his det of the comyn, to gadre with the 
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domages that he hath had, for the which 
holding if they may not reasonable excu- 
sacion shewe for the which the det hath 
been so long be hind. 

“Tt is purveyed also for taillages, of 
thoes menny hath beene well withholden 
and conceyled, and thoes pore allwey paied 
and the grete were fauored, that if it 
happened that tallages for comyn neds 
of the toun behoven to be made, that 
tayllage made by the most laufull of the 
toun, and that best knowen those eses of 
the people by theyr othe, aft the quantite 
of the thing that behoveth to be leved, 
and after the cases of eny man yat taylage 
shalbere, and that taylage fully by the 
mayr and them that hee shall comaund, be 
leveed as much as may bee ufor, and that 
non other be set ; and if any remayn over, 
be it put in the comyn purs, enseeled of ii 
seales, of two of the worthiest men of the 
comen ; and euery year make to yelde ac- 
compt of taillages set or assised, to have 
that that is leved, and that that is behind, 
and wher the things been dispended, and 
that accompt be gefen by the mayr and 
the collectors of the comon, or by theym 
that put in theyr stede; and if they with- 
drawe to gef accompt, be they justified to 
do that by the baillief of the castell. 

‘* Tt is purveyed also that if rent or 
service of land, or of tenement, be due unto 
the lord, or to eny other, and his fee to 
him be forclosed by wall, or by hegge, 
or by hous, that the baillief or the lord 
may not enter to his fee, to distreyn for 
his service that is behind, be it lawful to 
the baillief or to the lord to make his 
entre, and thrugh out to distreyn, till he 
have his service, and wail or pales to 
pierce, if the tenaunt make him not entre; 
but that be first shewed in the court of the 
toun, and a suyt asked, and afterwards 
they maken oth if they that ought right 
to have. 

“« After that that of old tyme hath been 
vsed, those othre fraunchessez of the 
toun aforesaid, and those vsages and re- 
sonables as afor have been vsed, remayn 
stable; and that all thoes things aforsaid 
been establed to the remenent, the forsaid 
Sir Edmund to this writing hath put his 
seall. Also, with the seal of the commen 
of the toun of Leycester aforesaid. Dat. 
&c.”” 


These regulations, made nearly six 
hundred years ago, demonstrate that 
an earlier system of local jurispru- 
dence, having reference to debts and 
trespasses, was in force, but that it 
possessed defects. It may be of ser- 
vice to this inquiry if the regulations 
here obscurely set forth be briefly ex- 
plained. 
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The old mode of doing justice was, 
it appears, slow—half a year, or a 
whole year, sometimes intervening be- 
tween the making of a complaint and ~ 
the appearance of the defendant, who, 
keeping himself out of the way, and 
concealing his goods in chambers, there 
was no mode by which he might be 
compelled to appear. To remedy this 
injustice it was provided that the de- 
fendant should be summoned to the 
portmote at its earliest court day “ by 
witness of the neighbour ”—that is, 
by proclamation made or information 
given to the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, and, after that, if the defendant 
did not appear, a simple distraint was 
made upon him ; after which, if he still 
made default, he was obliged to find 
sureties for his appearance. It seems 
there were two kinds of distress, the 
simple and the great distress ; the issue 
of obstinate recusancy in appearing 
being the levying of considerable fines 
both upon himself and his sureties. 

By the next regulation the defend- 
ant’s pledges were to be apprehended, 
if they did not compel him to appear 
in court to answer for himself, and it 
was provided, that, whereas before the 
date of the changes here described a 
debtor might, in answer to a plaint, 
say “ havelaw,” and thus postpone a 
case indefinitely, without finding sure- 
ties, it was now arranged that this 
dilatory plea should only avail to the 
postponement of a cause until the next 
court, and that if the defendant had 
recourse to this plea, he was bound 
to find sureties, or leave his property 
in pledge for his punctual appearance 
at the succeeding court. 

It had occasionally happened that a 
trader would fraudulently remove his 
goods out of the burgh to avoid pay- 
ment of the demands upon him, and 
his pledges would also escape compa- 
ratively scot free, by a payment of 
expenses or a shilling to the bailiff; 
this evil was met by falling upon the 
pledges, by distraint, until they pro- 
duced the debtor. 

The earl’s tenants in capite could 
sue first in this court, and afterwards 
in the earl’s court, which led to great 
trouble and delay. This was to be 
remedied by providing that if a suitor 
desired to appeal to the earl’s court he 
must do so “ within the third court.” 
The next regulation provides a re- 
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medy for an irregular usage in re- 
ference to the old ser ofa defend- 
ant having recourse to the wager of 
law in an action for debt. The de- 
fendant was in the habit of interrupt- 
ing the plaintiff, by exclaiming from 
time to time “ Thwertnay”—he did not 
owe the debt—to the discomfiture of 
plaintiffs who were not acquainted with 
the practice, and occasionally to their 
unjust defeat in cases in which the 
wager of law was not applicable. This 
* was put an end to by regulations which 
secured the plaintiff an uninterrupted 
hearing, and prescribed the mode in 
which the defendant should answer. 

The succeeding passages in the do- 
cument relate to the compulsory ex- 
pulsion from the town of Leicester 
of persons who were bold to make 
“bates, batteries, and hamsockens ;” 
which last word means the assaulting 
of men in their own: houses—a very 
serious offence in the estimation of our 
ancestors ; to the appointment of at- 
tornies to conduct legal business in 
the borough court ; the abatement of 
suits in case the plaintiff made default ; 
the abrogation of a rule against the 
institution of cross-suits, under which 
rule it often happened that if a man 
had beaten another the sufferer was 
prevented suing his adversary for da- 
mages, by the institution of a suit 
against him by the wrong doer; for 
the abrogation of'a regulation by which 
courts were not to be held whilst the 
merchants were “at the great fairs of 
the land;” for the abolition of the 
custom of distraining “ neighbour for 
neighbour ;” to provide a remedy for 
those who on the occasion of a sudden 
emergency, either of a public or private 
kind (as, for example, the arrival of 
any distinguished person in the town) 
borrowed money, bread, or wine of 
their neighbours, and did not repay 
within forty days; for the fair assess- 
ment of public levies, so that the great 
were to be no longer favoured, whilst 
the poor were compelled to pay ; and 
finally, to enable the lord’s bailiff to 
break down walls, or to pierce pales, 
in order to effect a distress for rent or 
service. 

It will have been observed that the 
power of altering the local laws, in all 
the cases before-mentioned, proceeded 
from the earl, who appears to have 
possessed an almost supreme authority 
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within his domains. He was the sove- 
reign over his burgesses of Leicester 
and elsewhere. he assent of the 
mayor and burgesses and all the 
commons of Leicester to the amend- 
ments was however necessary, or at 
least recognised. The picture of the 
state of the times, reflected by these 
regulations, is not without instruction 
and meaning. We see in the Guild- 
hall the mayor and jurors sitting on 
the bench, administering justice in con- 
formity with old and well-understood 
maxims, improved in accordance with 
the improving sentiments of the towns- 
men, and respecting alike what was 
due to debtors and creditors. They 
were the independent magistracy of 
the people, chosen by them, and sworn 
to do right to rich and poor. 

There is sufficient in the foregoing 
statements to prove, that in the guild 
and the portmanmote the inhabitants 
of Leicester exercised a jurisdiction 
distinct and independent of that of 
the earl or any other authority; and 
that they possessed a self-supporting 
municipal system, of an essentially de- 
mocratic character. 

The growth of privileges and the 
acquirement of full freedom were how- 
ever gradual, as a retrospective view 
of their history, contained in the 
charters granted to the townsmen, will 
show. ‘The first of these, conceded by 
Robert Earl of Mellent, in the reign 
of Henry I. confirms to the “ merchants 
of Leicester” their guild-merchant, 
with all the other customs they held in 
the time of the Conqueror and William 
Rufus. The right of deciding pleas 
in the Portmanmote was either con- 
ferred or restored by the same earl, 
with permission to gather wood in the 
forest near Leicester. At this time 
the condition of the burgesses was 
servile, or partially so, since they were 
bound to reap the earl’s corn. The 
son of the Earl of Mellent, Robert 
Bossu, remitted the payment ofa local 
levy, called “ gavelpennies,” which the 
burgesses raised, by agreement with the 
earl, in return for the establishment 
of their portmanmote. A disastrous 
siege took place in the reign of Henry 
II. which led to the levelling of the 
defences of the town, and its depopu- 
lation. In the reign of John it became 
again the home of a merchant and 
trading population, and that monarch 
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granted to the burgesses (Dec. 26, 
1199) the right of passing throughout 
the country with their merchandise, 
without impediment, on payment of 
the royal dues only ; and he also con- 
ceded that all sales and purchases of 
land, made and enrolled in the Port- 
manmote, should remain firm and 
stable. About the same date, Robert 
Blanchmains, the son of the last-named 
earl, confirmed the grants of his pre- 
decessors, permitting the townsmen to 
enjoy their gild privileges “more 
peaceably and more honourably ” than 
they had done in his father’s time. 
Robert Fitzparnel was the third in 
descent from the Earl of Mellent. The 
servile obligations of the earlier bur- 
gesses had, before his time, been su- 
perseded by a money payment to the 
earl, and thus their station was first 
raised from that of virtual serfdom. 
Fitzparnel abandoned this payment, 
with that levied on cows for straying, 
and another imposed on those who took 
their corn to be ground elsewhere than 
at the town-mill. He also gave or con- 
firmed pasturage rights (probably of 
more ancient date) to the burgesses. 
In the middle of the thirteenth century, 
Simon de Montfort, yielding to and per- 
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haps sharing in the popular hatred of the 
Jews, gave the burgesses a charter for 
the exclusion of that persecuted body 
from Leicester even until the end of 
time; and, finding that the townsmen 
were suffering ill effects from the 
law of descent, by which the last- 
born son inherited a burgess’s pro- 
perty, he altered it so as to confer the 
right on the first-born. In subsequent 
reigns, and by successive earls, these 
rivileges and usages were confirmed. 
hen the burgesses were called upon 
to send two of their number to parlia- 
ment, they of course acquired increased 
power and importance; parliament 
soon vested duties and authority in the 
mayors and aldermen of all boroughs, 
previously unknown, and thus the 
mere head of a guild became clothed 
with magisterial functions, and was 
legally recognised as the supreme chief 
of the community among whom he 
lived. 

The subsequent development of the 
municipal system, and changes in its 
arrangements, would prove interesting’ 
to the historical inquirer, but would 
occupy too much of your space. 

ours, &c. JAMES THOMPSON. 





ULRICH VON HUTTEN. 


Part I. 


YOUTHFUL ADVENTURES: 1488—1514. 


THE Germans have lately been con- 
soling themselves for their present 
want of great men by reviving in a 
thousand shapes the memory and the 
deeds of the mighty spirits who in by- 
gone ages made their country illustri- 
ous. That strange and mystic dream of 
a coming regeneration which has en- 
tranced the heart of every European 
community has flooded the German 
mind with its magical glare, but in- 
stead of inspiring resolve has diffused 
a painful and cowardly consciousness 
of incapacity. The Germans stand 
aghast at their own bold conception of 
a transfigured Germany—a Germany 
worthy of the noble Teutonic race; a 
Germany embodying that primordial 
idea which is the main food of Ger- 
man enthusiasm, unity, but which 
perhaps the Germans, neither being 
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inflamed by the fierce political pas- 
sion of the French, nor armed with 
the persistent political energy of the 
English, are of all men the most un- 
fitted to build into a triumphant fact. 
The Germans have too much philoso- 
phical breadth to have political inten- 


sity. They are too much at home in 
the universe to burn with exclusive 
and valiant zeal for the fatherland : pa- 
triotism in its entire truth and force is 
a bigotry, a fanaticism, into which for 
good or for evil those are least likel 

to rush whose communion is most wit 


the infinite. The most unideal are 
perhaps the most patriotic nations ; 
they cling to the soil the more tena- 
ciously the nearer their eyes and their 
hands are to it. He who looks too 
much at the stars forgets the perfume 
of the flowers, and > to whom the 
2 
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perfume of the flowers is the oldest 
and newest and dearest of delights 
cares not if the stars be hidden. It is 
well then that nations too prosaically 
practical should have infused into them 
an ideal leaven; their developement 
will thus be less fashioned and deter- 
mined by casual accidents and hard 
despotic necessities and have more 
of geniality and comprehensiveness ; 
while it is equally well that nations 
enchanted and giddy with the poetry 
of the ideal should be scourged by 
direct disaster and learn from dullest, 
harshest, most ordinary experience 
lessons of direct and manly daring, 
little likely to be taught by the ro- 
mantic visions of the fancy. What- 
ever idealisms therefore you pour into 
the soul of the English, enrich, enlarge, 
exalt, and harmonize the unfolding of 
forces which are too apt to be frittered 
down into paltry details or chained to 
the meagre routine of every-day inci- 
dents or turned into a slavish com- 
mentary on the chapter of chances. 
On the other hand, by hurling the 
Germans from the cloudy pinnacle of 
idealisms whence they send forth their 
audacious doubts, and by bringing 
them face to face with the most com- 
mon-place duties in their most com- 
mon-place forms, sharpening at the 
same time their sense of earth by 
making them taste to the dregs its cup 
of keenest agonies, you are doing for 
them a signal service and adopting the 
only mode by which they can be en- 
abled to achieve the noblest objects of 
a patriotic ambition. Exceptin so far 
then as they are accumulating ma- 
terials for future historians and biogra- 
phers, we are not sure that the Ger- 
mans are performing a very profitable 
work in summoning from the tomb 
their glorious dead. Those who idealize 
the future are equally prone to idealize 
the past; and the zeal which the 
Germans have recently displayed for 
the fame of their saints and heroes is 
only one of their numberless idealisms, 
one of the rainbowed vapours of their 
imagination. It does not render them 
more capable of being saints and heroes 
themselves. It aids but to make them 
Hamlets among the nations, and to toss 
them in the bewildering whirl of cease- 
less irresolution. Viewed through 
their transforming vision their great 
men of vanished centuries are as much 
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unrealities as the scenes and circum- 
stances which they expect to herald 
and accompany their social and politi- 
cal redemption. It is not wonderful, 
therefore, that German biography, 
though written with the profoundest 
knowledge and most scrupulous fidelity, 
should wear an aspect of romance 
which we find in noother. But for the 
dates given, we should doubt whether 
those whose eareer is recorded ever 
lived. They flit past us like shadows, 
and we have but a dim sense that they 
were once human beings even as we are. 

It is but natural that the Germans, 
so inclined to inaction, should turn for 
subjects of biographical interest to 
their season of grandest action—the 
Reformation. That majestic period, if 
it rebukes their indolence, affords them 
boundless scope for those illusions of 
the ideal which are as the marrow of 
their mind. Then at least Germany 
was bold and strong, full of fecund 
sap, rich in stalwart enterprise. To 
the Frenchman his first mighty revo- 
lution was a deliverance from political 
thraldom ; to the Englishman the civil 
war which ended in the overthrow of 
Charles the First was a struggle not 
merely for political deliverance, but 
for religious freedom ; to the German 
however the Reformation offered the 
threefold aspect of political deliverance, 
of religious disenthralment, and of in- 
tellectual emancipation. It is the most 
universal, the most broadly human 
fact in the history of any — 
Hence its double charm for the soul of 
the German, inasmuch as while thril- 
ling him with rapture as an outpour- 
ing of miraculous energy it satisfies 
the most genial of his Catholic ten- 
dencies. Other countries have had 
reforms profound and complete; but 
he feels as if he alone had been gifted, 
generous, and magnanimous enough to 
create a Reformation. It is not won- 
derful therefore that the grave, the 
true, and the noble who gave the Re- 
formation birth, and who worked out 
its grandest results, should seem angels 
and archangels radiant and armed with 
the immediate inspiration of heaven. 
Perhaps no mortals called to sublimest 
actions have ever been so sublimely 
consecrated in a nation’s gratitude and 
affection. 

Of those on whom Germany has 
thus been pouring her holiest admira- 
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tion some are familiar to English ears ; 
others are scarcely known even by 
name. Among the latter is Ulrich von 
Hutten, whom the more erudite of our 
readers may have encountered in their 
excursions into the byeways of lite- 
rature, especially if they have read the 
famous Epistole Obscurorum Viro- 
rum, of which he is supposed to have 
been one of the authors. If Luther 
was par excellence the prophet of the 
Reformation, Ulrich von Hutten was 
as, eminently its knight, its graceful 
and gallant paladin. A scholar, a poet, 
a soldier, a patriot, a battler with pen 
and with sword for religious freedom 
and the dearest rights of humanity, he 
deserves the homage of all men gifted 
with kindred faculties and fighting with 
weapons as various for kindred objects. 
There are men whom we hesitate to 
call great who seize us with a keener 
sympathy, who envelope us with a 
warmer enthusiasm than the greatest, 
and who perhaps have only been pre- 
vented from attaining greatness by the 
prodigious diversity of their talents 
and acquirements. To be near the 
first in a multitude of things is the 
way never to be the first in anything. 
Greatness is frequently as much a 
limitation as an expenditure of power. 
Ulrich von Hutten would therefore 
be a great man if he did not dazzle 
and overwhelm us at so many points. 
But what he wants of the unity that 
constitutes greatness he makes up in 
attractiveness. And, deeming that 
England will not be indifferent to the 
character and the actions of one who 
resembles in chivalrous honour and in 
intellectual beauty as well as in other 
respects her own Sir Philip Sidney, 
we shall present an unpretending nar- 
rative of Ulrich von Hutten’s career, 
borrowing largely, both in substance 
and in words, from a small volume by 
August Biirck, the most recent of his 
biographers. The collected edition of 
Hutten’s works which came out in six 
volumes from 1821 to 1827, under the 
elaborate and affectionate care of Pro- 
fessor Miinch, will afford us a few valu- 
able hints, the introduction and notes 
containing much important informa- 
tion. 

Uxricn von Hurren was born on 
the 21st April, 1488, at Steckelburg, 
the castle of his family, which was 
situated a few miles to the south of 
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Fulda, and which now lies in ruins. 
It stood on a high rock close to the 
banks of the Mayne. Ulrich sprang 
from an ancient and distinguished race, 
a race prolific in valiant warriors and 
wise statesmen, many of whom had 
been in the service of the imperial 
house. He had that pride of birth 
which is a natural, and, on the whole, 
in spite of its errors and exaggera- 
tions, an elevating sentiment. His 
father, whose name was also Ulrich, to 
his considerable wealth brought the 
ornament of military renown acquired 
in the armies of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. His mother was called Ottilia ; 
an Eberstein, she likewise was of noble 
blood. Notable for tenderness and 
piety, her son loved her with truest, 
fondest heart, and he often lamented 
that his wandering, unsettled, perilous 
life gave her so much anxiety and 
grief. She had besides Ulrich three 
sons and two daughters. Ulrich’s 
father had all 7 qualities ; but 
in temper he was violent and in de- 
meanour stern, and as Ulrich was di- 
minutive in stature and weak in body 
his father conceived for him a sort of 
contempt. He could not help seeing 
however that the boy had much vivacity 
and intelligence. He therefore con- 
cluded that Ulrich, though unfit to 
undergo asoldier’s dangers and fatigues, 
might attain eminence as an ecclesi- 
astic. No decision could have been 
more welcome to the affectionate 
mother. The neighbouring monastery 
of Fulda was deemed a suitable place 
for Ulrich’s education as a priest, for 
the abbot was an old friend of his 
father, and flattered the latter with the 
idea that a child of such quick parts 
and such an appetite for knowledge 
might ultimately himself become abbot, 
or reach even loftier dignities. Ulrich 
accordingly entered the school of the 
monastery in his eleventh year. 

The abbot, in an age of exceeding 
laxity, was a strict disciplinarian, and 
if he could not always fill the mind of 
those entrusted to his charge with 
devout thoughts he did his best to 
keep them constantly occupied with 
ascetic exercises. If he could not di- 
vorce them completely from carnal 
phantasies, he attempted all in his power 
to sever them from carnal sights and 
sounds. The abbot’s severity was pro- 
bably not much to Ulrich’s taste; but 
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there were several learned men in the 
monastery from whose instructions he 
abundantly profited. In all sciences 
at that time known his progress was 
rapid, and he became deeply read in 
the Scriptures as well as in the works 
of the Greeks and Romans. The abbot 
was delighted with his diligence as a 
student, and grew thereby the more 
desirous that the youth should cast the 
world for ever behind him and put on 
the monk’s cowl. But, however keen 
the relish of Ulrich for the acquire- 
ments of the scholar, he had a perti- 
nacious dislike for the profession of a 
monk, and the more warmly his pa- 
rents and the abbot urged him to 
embrace it the more strenuously he 
resisted. 

A Suabian knight, Eitelwolf von 
Stein, an accomplished and eminent 
man, who was intimate with Ulrich’s 
father, and who sometimes visited the 
Abbot of Fulda, soon saw how unfit 
Ulrich was for that tranquil and inglo- 
rious life to which his relations wished 
to condemn him, and that it would be 
a crime and a blunder to bury so 
active and adventurous a spirit within 
the narrow range of cloister walls. 
He remonstrated with the abbot on 
the absurdity of persevering in the 
lan. ‘The remonstrance was in vain. 

hen Ulrich perceived a determina- 
tion to carry matters to extremities, 
he escaped from the monastery in 1504, 
being then in his sixteenth year, and 
went to Erfurt, where at that time 
there was an academy of some note. 
At Erfurt he met an acquaintance, 
Crotus Rubianus, whose German ap- 
pe was Johannes Jager, but who 
ad followed the custom at that time 
common among literary men of as- 
suming a Greek or Latin name. Crotus 
joined to profound scholarship a sharp 
wit and a brilliant imagination, and in 
his Latin poetry he lashed with bit- 
terest ridicule the vices and follies of 
the monks, their bigotry, their igno- 
rance, and their hypocrisy. He was 
some years older than Hutten, but 
this did not hinder the closest friend- 
ship from arising between them; a 
friendship which continued till Hut- 
ten’s death. Crotus, devoted to his 
friend with all the warmth of affection, 
was of much use to him in extending 
the range and directing the course of 
his studies. He also introduced him 
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to other young men, their fellow-stu- 
dents, who, glad with hope and in- 
spired by honourable ambition and a 
dream of the fatherland’s glory, were 
storing their minds and preparing for 
future triumphs. Among them was 
Eoban Hess, subsequently one of the 
most famous Latin poets of his time. 
These brave and generous youths, 
destined afterwards to play a memo- 
rable part in the grandest scenes of 
the Reformation, were at this time 
nourishing their souls with the deep 
thoughts, the wise sayings, the divine 
poetic utterances of the ancients, and 
with those new lights of puissant 
science which were breaking forth 
wherever they glanced. Unknown of 
them all and greater than them all 
dwelt at that time likewise in Erfurt 
one disguised in the unseemly garb of 
a monk, one who ere many years was 
to shake the world with his thunder 
tones and to make them and millions 
more mad with enthusiasm; Martin 
Luther, contrary to his father’s wish, 
had torn himself away from the things 
of earth; he had bidden a solemn, 
and as it seemed, an eternal farewell 
to its joys and temptations, and in the 
silence and solitude of a monastery 
was striving to subdue the fierceness, 
and calm the tumult, of his passions, 
and through scholastic skill and theo- 
logical casuistry to cleave his way to 
the secrets and raptures of a higher 
life. 

As in consequence of Ulrich’s flight 
from Fulda his father refused any 
longer to support him, he was obliged 
to depend for subsistence on the gene- 
rosity of others. His most efficient 
friend in this hour of adversity was 
Eitelwolf von Stein. He also received 
assistance from his relations Frobin 
and Ludwig von Hutten. His grati- 
tude for this assistance was poured 
forth in some of his later poems. 

In the autumn of 1505 a pestilential 
disease broke out in Erfurt, whose 
terrible ravages compelled the profes- 
sors and students to desert the town. 
Ulrich and his friend Crotus Rubianus 
repaired to Cologne, where an academy 
had existed since 1388. In Cologne 
the scholastic philosophy reigned su- 
preme. It had hardened there asevery- 
where into the dullest, driest dog- 
matism, and resisted with blindest 
bigotry a broader literary culture. 
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Where it could not hinder the march 
it denied the revelations of science. 
Its chief champions at Cologne were 
Hogstraten and Ortuin, the latter 
doomed to immortal ridicule through 
the prominence given to his name in 
the Epistole Obscurorum Virorum. 
The subtlety of scholastic research 
had at first some charm for Ulrich 
von Hutten; and he arrived at con- 
siderable skill in disputation. The 
knowledge he thus acquired of the 
scholastic philosophy became in after 
years a powerful weapon of satire in 
his hands, and was used with unri- 
valled dexterity to lash pedants and 
obscurantists. 

At Cologne Hutten extended his 
circle of friends. He formed an inti- 
macy with Sebastian Brandt, a man 
of note in various departments, the 
author of numerous Latin poems, but 
especially famous for a poem in Ger- 
man, called “The Ship of Fools,” 
which had immense popularity, and 
has been often reprinted. Its object 
was to scourge the vices and follies of 
his time, and to lay bare the corrup- 
tions of the Church ; but the friend at 
Cologne whom Ulrich grew most to 
love and value was Rhagius Nesti- 
campianus, who as a teacher of some 
of the more enlightened and gifted 
youths attending his academy, did 
his best to break the fetters of scho- 
lasticism, and plant and. encourage 
a taste for the Greek and Latin 
authors. This was enough to make the 
monks his foes. They denounced him 
as an innovator, who was seducing 
youth into the fatal path of falsehood. 
They at last succeeded in getting him 
banished for ten years from the city. 
A new academy or university had just 
been founded at Frankfort on the 
Oder. Thither Rhagius Nesticam- 
pianus went, and Hutten, his faithful 
friend and devoted disciple, followed 
him. In this journey over so large a 
part of Germany Ulrich saw much 
that was new and interesting; fresh 
lands and fresh cities, with their pecu- 
liar customs and picturesque aspects ; 
though perhaps they offered nothing 
so attractive to him as their learned 
men. People at that time did not 
travel at railroad speed; but, whether 
on horseback or on foot, proceeded 
very slowly, resting a long while at 
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any place where they happened to 
c- The not merely afforded op- 
portunities for the formation and 
growth of friendships, but in the ab- 
sence of periodicals was to scholars a 
chief means of communicating infor- 
mation and of carrying on discussion. 

At Frankfort Hutten achieved much 
distinction. Bishop Dietrich von Bii- 
low, the chancellor of the university, 
discerned his great abilities, and treated 
him with exceeding kindness. With 
most of the professors and with many 
of the students he was also on friendly 
terms. It was at Frankfort that he 
first attempted poetry, in the form of 
a Latin composition, dedicated to the 
praise of the new university. Genius 
has three phases in its development. 
It first squanders its affluence of ima- 
gination on conventional or traditional 
topics ; it then discovers some grand 
leading idea, and concentrates itself 
wholly thereon; it lastly pours out its 
entire stores of thought and knowledge 
in illustration of that idea. Hutten, 
in choosing for his first poetical effort 
a commonplace subject, and in not 
rising above commonplace, either in 
substance or style, merely showed that 
he could not escape the fate which 
makes invention in youth impossible. 
During his residence of three years at 
Frankfort he made several excursions 
in the north of Germany. 

In 1509, impelled partly perhaps by 
a very legitimate desire to extend his 
acquaintance with men and things, 
and partly by the restless and roving 
spirit which turned some of the most 
eminent scholars of that day into a 
sort of adventurers, Hutten left Frank- 
fort, heedless apparently whither he 
wandered, so that some aspect of no- 
velty was presented. In the Baltic 
he suffered shipwreck, escaping with 
life, but losing everything else. Ill in 
body, and with that sickness of heart 
which so much aggravates disease, he 
was now compelled to beg his bread 
in the villages, and thought himself 
fortunate when a poor peasant gave 
him a wretched bed; often he had no 
roof to shelter him at night but the 
open sky. Life became a burden to 
him. He longed for death as a re- 
lief and a blessing. In such miserable 
circumstances he arrived at Greifs- 
wald. Two men lived there at that 
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time, father and son, who had consi- 
derable influence both in the city and 
the university,—Wedag and Henning 
Loetz. The father was chief magis- 
trate; and the son, besides being pro- 
fessor of law, held some ecclesiastical 
dignities. At the court of their prince, 
the Duke of Pomerania, their word 
carried much weight; though joining 
wealth to noble birth, they seem to 
have been indebted for their position 
to these and other worldly advantages 
more than to any surpassing merits 
of their own. Henning Loetz was a 
proud, pedantic man, who, not having 
taken the trouble to acquire learning, 
wished to have the reputation of pos- 
sessing it, and was especially desirous 
of making a figure in the eyes of those 
who had obtained literary fame. Ul- 
rich’s renown asa poet andascholar had 
preceded him, and therefore, ambitious 
of making a favourable impression, 
Henning Loetz offered him every kind 
of assistance that his necessitous con- 
dition demanded. He gave him a lodg- 
ing, clothes, and money. This kindness 
however was but of short duration. 
The burgomaster and his son were of 


those people who expect a large amount 
of gratitude and submissiveness in 
return for a small amount of gene- 


rosity. They did not find Hutten 
sufficiently humble and thankful, and 
determined to make him feel his de- 
pendence. His poverty and his poetry 
were equally made the subjects of 
their ridicule. Often when he wanted 
to enter into conversation with them 
he was not admitted to their presence. 
Friends warned him to be on his guard 
ainst these haughty, heartless men, 
who were incapable of aiding a fellow- 
creature except for some selfish pur- 
se. He bore their insolence as 
ravely and patiently as he could, 
supported by youth and by hope. At 
last it became intolerable, and he de- 
termined on leaving Greifswald. When 
he intimated his intention to professor 
Loetz, the latter said that he would 
not permit him to go till he had paid 
his debts—every farthing that he had 
expended on him since his arrival. 
This was at once an insult and an ab- 
surdity ; for what had been given had 
been ostentatiously proffered as hos- 
pitality, and as such accepted, and the 
necessity for accepting showed how 
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preposterous was the demand for pay- 
ment. After long debate the professor 

ave a reluctant promise not to hinder 
Fis departure. 

On a dreary morning, at the end of 
December 1509, Hutten set out for 
Rostock. The cold was excessive, and 
the sea on the Pomeranian coast already 
frozen. The principal wealth which 
Ulrich carried with him was a small 
collection of his poems. His late hosts 
soon repented having given him per- 
mission to leave Greifswald. The 
father persuaded the son to pursue 
him and strip him of the clothes which 
he had borrowed. The poor pilgrim 
departed in the deepest gloom, and 
had not gone far from the city when 
armed servants of his friend Henning 
were seen approaching, who ordered 
him with threats to stop. As soon as 
they came up they pulled the clothes 
from his back, in spite of his earnest, 
passionate intreaties, and one of them, 
putting a lance to his breast, threat- 
ened to fix him to the spot if he ut- 
tered another word. After they had 
rifled him of every thing, and wounded 
him severely, they left him naked in 
the winter’s cold to his fate; a fate 
aggravated by a fever, from which he 
had been salieinn, and by ulcers, with 
which his body was covered. With 
difficulty and in great pain he crawled 
along, hoping that death would soon 
put an end to his tortures. He how- 
ever reached Rostock as by miracle, 
and in a condition that excited the 
pity of every one who saw him. Ona 
miserable bed, in a squalid chamber, he 
lay oppressed by wounds, by disease, by 

overty, and by the outrages which had 
just been heaped upon him. Far from 
home, from all who loved him or were 
dear to him, he fell into the profound- 
est despair. After a while his old hope 
and valour revived. He addressed 

oetical epistles to the learned men of 

ostock, and especially to the profes- 
sors in the academy, picturing his de- 
plorable state and requesting assist- 
ance. Promptly was it given. Those 
who received the epistles while pitying 
his terrible afflictions could not help 
admiring his learning and his poetical 
talents. Foremost among those to re- 
lieve him was Egbert Harlem, a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the university, 
who gave him all the aids and com- 
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forts which his sad situation demanded, 
invited him to his house, and treated 
him as a welcome and an honoured 
guest. As his body gained strength 
his soul also felt stronger; his taste 
for his former literary pursuits awoke 
once more, and in order not to be 
quite dependent on others he gathered 
around him a considerable number of 
students, to whom he served as inter- 
preter of the Greek and Latin authors. 
To his gratitude toward Harlem he 
gave enthusiastic expression in his 
poetry. 

No communication had for a long 
time passed between him and the 
friends whom he had made previously 
to leaving Frankfort. Correspondence 
by writing was at that time exceedingly 
difficult. A report had reached Crotus 
Rubianus that Ulrich was living in 
extreme distress at Brunswick, upon 
which Rubianus had immediately writ- 
ten to him; but his letter, and the let- 
ters of many other friends, never 
reached him. On another occasion it 
was stated that Hutten was at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, and a young man 
called Weiger, on the recommendation 
of Rubianus, set out for that town to 
profit from the instructions and the in- 
tercourse of so distinguished a scholar. 

But even in Rostock he was ex- 
posed to the malevolence of his Greifs- 
wald enemies. They were not satisfied 
with brutalities which had nearly cost 
him his life, but circulated the most 
atrocious calumnies regarding him. 
Such mean malignity roused in Hutten 
the fiercest resentment. As they had 
shown the wish to crush him by 
cruelty and falsehood, he resolved to 
crush them by the weight of satire. 
He composed two books of elegies, in 
which he pictured the maltreatment he 
had received, and branded the bur- 
gomaster Loetz and his son with an 
infamy destined to be immortal. He 
was not satisfied with this poetical 
revenge, but lodged a formal complaint 
before the Duke of Pomerania, which 
however met with no attention. Other 
scenes and circumstances, fresh friends 
and fresh foes, soon banished the joys 
and sorrows of those days from 
Hutten’s memory. The elegies we 
have mentioned will be found in the 
first volume of Miinch’s edition of 
Hutten’s works. 

After a residence of nearly a year 
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in Rostock, Hutten went toward the 
end of 1510 to Wittenberg. Here a 
friend, Balthasar von Fach, gave him a 
hospitable reception. It was consi- 
dered no disgrace in those days for 
poor students to be entirely indebted 
to the bounty of others for their sub- 
sistence. To a custom so general 
Ulrich had no hesitation in conform- 
ing. He therefore sent one of his 
friends to the Abbots of Fulda to ask 
for assistance, and also a letter having 
the same object to Crotus Rubianus, 
who held at that time a high acade- 
mical position in Fulda. The reply of 
Rubianus, which Miinch has printed, 
has much biographical interest. 

Hutten met at Wittenberg two 
Pomeranian noblemen whom he had 
known at Frankfort, Johann and 
Alexander von Osthen, whose great 
wealth did not hinder them from 
being ambitious of literary accom- 
plishments. The elder was a t 
and historian, and they were both in 
friendly relations with some of the 
most distinguished scholars of their 
time. Their names occur in the Epis- 
tole Obscurorum Virorum. At their 
request Hutten wrote, while at Wit- 
tenberg, a Latin poem of considerable 
length on the Art of Poetry. This 
poem he dedicated to them, and it was 
much admired, and has frequently been 
reprinted. 

The pilgrim’s passion for movement 
and new scenes began to stir in Hutten 
once more. Half a year after his ar- 
rival in Wittenberg we find him a 
wanderer in Bohemia and Moravia, 
helping himself on his way from place 
to place by alms and gifts which he 
sometimes obtained by a vivid repre- 
sentation of his destitute condition, 
sometimes by successful disputation 
before universities, which was at that 

eriod no uncommon means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood, sometimes by poems 
addressed to the friends of ancient 
literature and to the wealthy, and 
sometimes by trusting to the simple 
and unsolicited bounty of the peasants 
in the villages. Covered with rags, 
not of the cleanest, he made his en- 
trance into Olmutz. He forthwith 
— a visit to Bishop Stanislaus 

‘urso, who was so much struck with 


his learning and talent that he wel- 
comed him into his house, and when 
he departed gave him a splendid horse 
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and a large sum of money. From 
Augustin, who held the ecclesiastical 
office of provost, and who was fas- 
cinated no less than the bishop by his 
gifts and graces, he received a gold 
ring set with a precious stone. 

‘his rambling and mendicant mode 
of life had little dignity, but it must 
have offered a sort of gipsy charm, 
especially to the young. Even when 
it degraded the character, it could not 
fail to enrich the mind with knowledge 
as valuable as that obtained from 
books ; and, though it was liable to 
frequent and severe privations, it was 
probably freer from cares than that 
more fixed and respectable fashion of 
existence to which poor scholars in 
these generations are compelled to 
conform. A literary man at present, 
at once sensitive, proud, and honour- 
able, is when struggling with poverty 
hindered by a thousand delicate hesi- 
tations from making his situation 
known, and starves inch by inch in 
dumb torture without the poor conso- 
lation of knowing that heis brave and 
resigned. Wewould not wish to see the 
revival of the begging, roving student; 
but we have no great cause to con- 
gratulate ourselves on a better state of 
things so long as the scholar now has 
far more tragical elements in his lot 
than the scholar of three or four hun- 
dred years ago, with none of the com- 
— which made the lot of the 

atter endurable. 

Proceeding to Vienna, Hutten had 
his usual fortune or usual skill in dis- 
covering a friend, Joachim von Wall, 
whose Latin name was Vadianus. 
Soon a little knot of admirers gathered 
round Hutten, to whom he narrated 
his adventures, and recited a poem 
which he had composed to mitigate 
the anxieties and toils of his journey. 
The poem was in praise of the Emperor 
Maximilian, and had reference to his 
war with the Venetians. Vadianus 
and his companions had it printed and 
extensively circulated along with se- 
veral epigrams relating to the same 
subject. 

Ulrich now thought that the time 
was come for him to lead a more 
steady and settled life. He resolved 
to study law, and for that purpose he 
went in April 1519 to Pavia, which 
had then the reputation of possessing 
the best legal school in Europe. After 
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devoting himself with great diligence 
for three months to acquiring a know- 
ledge of subjects in which his heart 
had no interest, he was torn rudely 
away from the first serious attempt 
which he had ever made at learning a 
profession by the troubles, the wars, 
the political events of which Italy was 
the scene. Pope Julius the Second, 
the Swiss, the King of Spain, the 
King of England, the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, and the Venetians were all at 
that moment allied against the French. 
These, however, in spite of their nu- 
merous enemies, pursued a victorious 
career, gained the battle of Ravenna, 
took many fortified places, and ob- 
tained possession of Pavia. This city 
the Swiss besieged. During the siege, 
Hutten, while suffering from a violent 
fever, was treated with much inhu- 
manity by the French. Believing his 
end to be near, he composed a most 
melancholy epitaph on himself, in 
which he said that nothing but penury 
and wretchedness had been his lot 
both by sea and by land. When the 
Swiss took Pavia his situation was not 
improved, for they suspected without 
reason that he had favoured the French, 
and dealt with him no more leniently 
than if he had beenaspy. Mourn- 
fully he took his way to Bologna, to 
continue if possible studies which 
he had taken up rather to appease 
his father’s anger than to satisfy his 
own taste. Here, assailed again by 
fever, he sunk into the lowest state of 
squalid poverty. Whilst he was thus 
struggling with his old foes, disease 
and want, the Cardinal von Gurk, the 
Emperor Maximilian’s ambassador to 
the Pope, arrived at Bologna. The 
Italians strove with each other who 
should show him the most honour by 
eloquent addresses in prose and in 
verse. Urged by the Germans study- 
ing at Bologna, Hutten composed a 
poem in the name of the German na- 
tion. After copying it with the most 
fastidious care, he sent it to the Car- 
dinal, who received it not only with 
indifference but contempt, and refused 
his request to be admitted among his 
followers. Pity even did not prompt 
him to afford his panegyrist the 
slightest relief, though he saw him 
crawling about in rags, and bowed 
down by extremest destitution. Hut- 
ten thought his conduct unfeeling, and 
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resented it so profoundly, that six 
years after, when the Cardinal offered 
to take him into his service, under 
advantageous circumstances, he haugh- 
tily refused. 

In a situation so desperate Hutten 
was reduced to the necessity of enter- 
ing as a common soldier into the Em- 
peror’s army, and in that capacity he 
was present at the siege of Pavia in 
1513. Great were the sufferings he had 
now to undergo from cold and heat, 
from hunger and thirst, from disease, 
and from every kind of humiliation. 
But, though in his own lot there 
scarcely survived one single gleam of 
hope or consolation, he did not permit 
his disappointments and disasters to 
weaken his love of his country, or his 
interest in its glory. He poured out 
the fervour of his attachment to Ger- 
many in poetry, and animated the Em- 
peror to a daring and a destiny worthy 
of a nobler age by singing the mighty 
men and mighty achievements of his 
country in the past. 

On quitting the Emperor’s army in 
1514 he returned to Germany, and, 
under the title of Epigrams, he pub- 
lished a collection of Latin poems, 
which he dedicated to Maximilian. 
The Emperor was either too much oc- 
cupied with other things, or did not 
deem Hutten sufficiently conspicuous 
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to be noticed, for he did not deign to 
honour him even with a glance. 

Hutten’s old friend Eitelwolf von 
Stein was at this time president of 
council to Albert von Brandenburg, 
Elector and Archbishop of Mentz. 
On repairing to Mentz, Hutten found 
that Eitelwolf was as much disposed 
to assist him as ever. It was probably 
at his suggestion that Hutten wrote a 
long Latin panegyrical poem on the 
archbishop. The preface of the poem 
is addressed to Eitelwolf. 

To recruit his health, shattered by 
so much calamity, sickness, fatigue, 
and want, Hutten paid a visit to the 
baths at Ems, lony renowned for their 
healing powers. Whilst he sojourned 
there an event called forth all the 
energy of his nature, and from its 
strange and tragical character startled 
into resolute manhood those of his fa- 
culties which had not yet fully ripened. 
Hitherto his misfortunes however great 
had been more of a kind to torment 
and exhaust him than to aid the com- 
prehensive growth of his spirit and to 
build it into valiant unity; they tended 
to irritate and distract even when they 
did not enfeeble. His long baptism 
of tears had not been sufficient to de- 
velope the complete pith of his heroism ; 
for that purpose was needed, what he 
now received, a baptism of blood. 

Francis HarweEtt. 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ABOUT WILLIAM PENN, 


CONTRIBUTED BY HEPWORTH DIXON. 


Penn A SLAVE-OWNER. 


IN the first edition of my work on 
“William Penn,” speaking of the first 
dawnings of an anti-slavery opinion in 
Europe and America, I observed :— 
“Tt is no demerit in Penn that he did 
not at once see the evil [of negro 
slavery] and resolutely oppose a system 
which Locke approved, and his country- 
men generally practised or applauded. 
... Many years after this he spoke of 
slavery as a matter of course, and, al- 
though he refrained from the actual pur- 
chase of slaves, so as in strict fact never 
to become a slaveowner, yethe constantly 
hired them from their masters, and they 
formed a regular part of the establish- 

Gent. Mae. Vou. XXXVI. 


ment at Pennsbury.” In the second 
edition of the book, now in the press, I 
have struck out the words printed in 
italics, and shall be glad to place on 
record the reasons and documents, too 
long for a mere note, which have in- 
duced me to make this important alte- 
ration in the text. 

When I stated, as the result of my 
former inquiries, a belief that Penn 
had not actually bought and sold 
negroes, no evidence in support of a 
counter-opinion was before the world. 
But such evidence has since turned 
up, as unquestionably authentic as it is 
conclusive. It is “+ in a pro- 

2L 
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visional will, made by Penn at New- 
castle, in Pennsylvania, in 1701, before 
his final departure from America, 
which will was left with his agent 
Logan, in case of accident at sea, but 
was rendered void and of no effect by 
the later will of 1712. In one of the 
MS. letters of Logan to Hannah Penn, 
written in 1721, and now in the ar~ 
chives of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society, this passage occurs :— 


‘* The proprietor, in a will left with me 
at his departure hence, gave all his negroes 
their freedom, but that is entirely private ; 
however, there are very few left. Sam 
died soon after your departure hence, and 
his brother James very lately. Chevalier, 
by a written order from his master, had 
his liberty several years ago ; so that there 
are none left but Sue, whom Letitia 
claims, or did claim, as given to her when 
she went to England ;_but how wrightfully 
I know not. These things you can best 
discuss. She has several children; there 
are besides two old negroes quite worn out, 
ye remained [y* remainder? ] of three which 
I recovered 18 years agoe, of E. Gibbs’ 
estates, of New C. County.”’ 


This passage, in a note written by 
Penn’s confidential agent, would seem 
to settle the question of whether the 
founder of Pennsylvania ever possessed 
slaves as his personal property. But 
among a multitude of other Penn MSS. 
communicated to me from America, I 
find a copy of the will here referred to 
by Logan. It runs as follows :— 


‘* Newcastle on Delaware, 
30th Bore, 1701. 

* Because it is appointed for all men 
once to dye, and y' their days are in the 
hands of y* Almighty their Creator, I 
think fitt upon this present voyage to make 
my last will and testament, which is as 
follows :— 

“Since my estate[s] both in England 
and Irland are either entailed or encumbred, 
my will is, that w' is saleable be sould for 
payment of my just debts, and all my 
housebold stuff, plate, and linnen not 
given or disposed of to my children by their 
relations, and, if their should be any over- 
plus, that it goe equally between my son 
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William and daughter Letitia. As to my 
estate in Europe, be it land, houses, or 
moveables, except my gold chain and 
meddall,* w°® I give to my son William, 
and except such estate as I had with or 
since I married this wife. For my estate 
in America it is also incumbred, but not 
with the tenth part of the true value 
thereof; I mean of the province of Penn- 
sylvania and countys annexed. When that 
incumbrance is discharged, I give my son 
William all my sayd province and terri- 
torys to him and his heirs forever, as pro- 
prietary and governor. But out of, or 
rather in the said soyle thereof, I give to 
my daughter Letitia Penn one hundred 
thousand acres, seaventy of w** out of, or 
rather in, the said province, and ten thou- 
sand acres out of, or rather in, each of the 
lower countys of the territorys. I also 
give to my son John one hundred and fifty 
thousand acres, of w" one hundred thou- 
sand in the province, and fifty thousand 
acres in the lower countys; and I also 
bequeath to him my tenih, or proprietary 
ship, of Salem tenth or county in West 
New Jersey, to my sayd son John, and to 
his heirs forever, with all rents, proffits, 
and interests therein. I also will that the 
childe my d* wife Hannah Penn now goes 
with shall have one hundred thousand acres 
if a boy, and seaventy thousand acres if a 
girle, in the province aforesaid. All which 
laud to be given shall lye between the 
Susquehanagh River and Delaware River, 
and so to be taken up within twelve months 
after my death, if my encumbrances can be 
discharged within that time, or so soon 
as they are, but so as that the sayd lands 
be not above 80 miles above a due west 
line to be drawn from Philadelphia to Sus- 
quehanah River, and so to be layd out in 
the way of townships, and to pay to my 
son William one silver shilling for every 
township or five thousand acres when taken 
up forever, in lieu of all demands and ser- 
vices, hereby requiring m- said son Wil- 
liam to erect all or any ; art of the afore- 
said lands into mannors. with the due 
powers over their own tennants, according 
to my sayd children’s respective agree- 
ments with them, when they or any of 
them require the same. I also give to my 
d' wife five thousand acres of land asa 
token of my love, to be taken up as before 
expres’t, and upon the same acknowledge- 
ment, and within y® sayd limits in my 





* The “ gold chain and medal” are still in the possession of the Penn family. They 
were presented to Penn’s father, the admiral, together with Blake, Monk, and Lawson, 


by the Council of State in 1653, for their services in the war against the Dutch. 
It is engraved in Vertue’s Catalogue of Simon’s En- 


medal was executed by Simon. 


The 


gravings, and also as a frontispiece to one of the volumes of Ciarnock’s Biog. Navalis. 


Penn’s Memoir of Sir W. Penn, ii. 566. 
> 
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province of Pennsylvania, to her and her 


heirs and assigns for ever. And so I un- 
derstand in my other afore-mentioned 
grants to my children, viz. that I give it 
to them and to their heirs and assigns for 
ever. 

“JT also leave my d* sister and her 
children some token of my love, such as 
my wife shall think fit, in memorial of me; 
also to her father and mother the like. 

“1 give to my servants John and Mary 
Gachel three hundred acres between them, 
and to James Logan one thousand acres, 
and to my blacks their freedom as under 
my hand already, and to ould Sam one 
hundred acres, to be his childrens after 
he and his wife are dead, for ever, on 
common rent of one bushel of wheat 
yearly for ever, and for performance of 
which I desire my loving friends Edward 
Shippin and Samuel Carpenter, Edward 
Penington and James Logan, in America, 
or any three of them, and Benjamin Gool, 
Thomas Callowhill, Henry Goldny, and 
Jos. Pike, in England, or any three of 
them, to be my executors, trustees, and 
overseers to see this my last will and 
testament observed, and that I have right 
done me about my incumbrances, thet my 
family suffer not by oppressive demands, 
but to get me and my own righted in law 
and equity; and I do hereby charge all 
my children, as their living, dying father’s 
last command and desire, that they never 
goe to law, but if any difference should 
arise, w" I would hope will not, that they 
be concluded by the judgment of friends 
to be chosen by the meeting of sufferings of 
the people called Quakers in England for 
English and Irish concerns, and in America 
to the ffr’ds of the quarterly meeting at 
Philadelphia in Pennsylvania for a small 
[similar ?] decision. I do further ordain 
by this will that what estate I here give to 
either or any of my children be never 
alienated from my family for want of heirs 
of their own body, but that, debts being 
paid they maz owe, the rest be inherited 
by the next of*blood of my body and de- 
scent, and for want thereof my d' sister 
and her blood, in such manner as she shall 
appoint. 

‘¢ And now, if ever I have done amis to 
any, I desire their forgiveness ; and for all 
the good offices I have ever done I give 
God, y* enabled me, the honor and thanks; 
and for all my enemies, and their evil re- 
flections and reports in endeavoring to 
ruine me in name and estate, I do say y° 
Lord forgive them and amend them, for I 
have ever from a childe loved the best 
things and people, and have a heart, I bless 
the name of Almighty God, to do good 
without gain—yea, even sometimes for 
evill, and to consume my own to serve 
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others, w°® has been my greatest burden 
and infirmity, having a minde not only 
just, but kinde, even to a fault, for it has 
made me sometimes hardly so just, by 
means of debts thereby contracted, as my 
integrity would have made me. And now, 
for all my good friends that have loved 
and helped me, do so still in my poor 
children wt you can, and God Allmighty 
be to you and yours an ample reward. 
You have my hearty and greatfull acknow- 
ledgements and commemoration, who never 
lived to myself from my very youth, but 
to you and the whole world in love and 
service. 

“This I ordain to be (and accordingly 
is) my last will and testament, revoking 
all others. Given under my hand and seal, 
the day and year above written, 

“*Wmn. Penn. (L.s.) 
‘* Sealed and delivered in the pre- 
sence of 
‘*Ricup. HALLOWELL. 
‘* Jos. Woop. 
‘* RoBerRT ASHTON. 
‘James Loan. 

‘« The interlineations were my writeing; 

they are twelve in number ; the pages 7. 
“Wm. Penn.’’ 

Of this document I have had sent 
to me two authenticated copies, one 
by Horatio Gates Jones, esq. Foreign 
Corresponding Secretary to the Penn- 
sylvania Historical Society, the other 
by Edward D. Ingraham, esq. of Phi- 
ladelphia; the latter gentleman adds 
in a note “ Exact copy of the original 
made by me, June 6, 1851, from the 
original in the possession of Thomas 
Gilpin, esq. E.D.L.” 

The fact of the slave-ownership, now 
clearly established, is not, I think, dis- 
creditable to William Penn. ‘The best 
men of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries engaged in or encouraged 
the trade in negroes. Columbus in- 
troduced them into America. Locke 
provided a slave-castle even of his 
own countrymen in his constitution 
for Carolina. But my assertion that 
“from the first he [Penn] would seem 
to have had doubts and misgivings” 
in relation to this traffic is fully borne 
out by the evidence of the will. We 
only learn that he possessed slaves by 
the very act which would have set 
them free in case of his death. In the 
will of 1712, which, as it has not been 
printed, may as well be put on record 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine with the 
preceding, no reference is made to the 
subject of these negroes. That Penn 
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considered them already free men is 

robable; but the extract from Logan’s 
fetter only shows that Chevalier had 
been really set at liberty. The last 
will runs :— 


“JT, William Penn, esquire, so called, 
chief proprietary and governor of the 
province of Pennsylvania, and the terri- 
tories thereunto belonging, being of sound 
mind and understanding, for which I bless 
God, do make and declare this my last 
will and testament : my eldest son being 
well provided for by a settlement of his 
moth’ and my father’s estate, I give and 
bequeath the rest of my estate in manner 
following :—The government of my pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania and the territories 
thereto belonging, and all powers relating 
thereto, I give and devise unto the most 
honourable the Earle of Oxford and the 
Earle Mortimer and to Will. Earle Poulet, 
so called, and their heirs, in trust, to 
dispose thereof to the Queen or any other 
person to the best advantage and profit 
they can, to be applied in such manner as 
I shall hereafter direct. I give and devise 
to my dear wife Hannah Penn and her 
father, Thomas Callowhill, and to my 
good friends Margaret Lowther my dear 
sister, and to Gilbert Heathcote physician, 
Samuel Waldenfield, John Field, Henry 
Goldney, all living in England, and to my 
friend Samuel Carpenter, Richard Hill, 
Isaac Morris, Samuel Preston, and James 
Logan, living in or near Pennsylvania, 
and their heirs, all my lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments whatsvever, rents, and 
other profits situate, lying, and being in 
Pennsylvania, and the territories there- 
unto belonging, or elsewhere in America, 
upon trust, that they shall sell and dispose 
of so much thereof as shall be sufficient to 
pay all my just debts, and from and after 
payment thereof shall convey unto each 
of the three children of my son William 
Penn, Gullie/elma Maria, Springett, and 
William respectively, and to their respec- 
tive heirs, ten thousand acres of land in 
some proper and beneficial places to be 
set out by my trustees aforesaid; all the 
rest of my lands and hereditaments what- 
soever situate, lying, and being in America, 
I will that my said trustees shall convey 
to and amongst my children which I have 
by my present wife in such proportions 
and for such estates as my said wife shall 
think fit; but before such conveyance 
shall be made to my said children, I will 
that my said trustees shall convey to my 
daughter Aubry, whom I omitted to name 
before, ten thousand acres of my said 
lands in such places as my trustees shall 
think fit. All my personal estate in 
Tennsylvania and elsewhere, and arrears 
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of rent due there, I give to my said dear 
wife (whom I make my sole executrix) 
for the equal benefit of her and her 
children. 

‘*In testimony whereof I have set my 
hand and seal to this my will, which I 
declare to be my last will, revoking all 
others formerly made by me. 

‘Wo. Penn. 


‘* Signed, sealed, and published by the 
testator, William Penn, in the presence of 
us, who set our names as witnesses thereof 
in the presence of the said testator after 
the interlineation of the words above 
‘* whom I make my sole executrix,”’ 

*¢ Ropert WEst. 

** Saran WEsT. 

‘* SUSANNAH READING. 
*¢ THomas Py te. 

‘* Ropert Lomax. 


‘¢ This will I made when ill of a fever 
at London, with a clear understanding of 
what I did then; but because of some 
unworthy expressions belying God’s good- 
ness to me, as if I knew not what I did, I 
do now that I am recovered, thro’ God’s 
goodness, hereby declare it is my last will 
and testament, at Ruscomb, in Berkshire, 
this day 27'" of the 34 month called May, 
1712, Wo. Pewn. 


‘** Witnesses present,— 
‘* ELIZABETH PENN. 
‘* Tuomas PyLe. 
‘* Mary Dee. 
*¢ THomas PENN. 
‘¢ ELIZABETH ANDERSON. 
‘© Mary CHANDLER. 
** JonAn DEE. 


‘* Postscript.—In my hand, as a further 
testimony to my dear wife, I of my own 
mind give unto her out of the rents of 
America, to wit, Pennsylvania, three 
hundred pounds a year for her natural 
life, and for care and charge her [sic] 
over my children in their education, of 
which she knows my mind, as also that I 
desire they may settle at least in good 
part in America, where I leave them so 
good an interest to be for their inheritance 
from generation to generation, which the 
Lord preserve and prosper. Amen. 

‘Wn. Penn.”’ 


“34 Nov. 1718.—Appeared personally 
Simon Clements, of the parish of St Mar- 
garet’s Westminster, in the county of 
Middlesex, esquire, and John Page, of 
George-yard, in the parish of St Edmond 
the King, London, gentleman, and being 
severally sworn upon the Holy Evangelists 
to depose the truth, did depose and say as 
followeth, viz. that they knew and were 
well acquainted with William Penn, late 
of Ruscombe, in the county of Berks, 
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esquire, deceased, for many years before 
his death and in that time have very 
often seen him write and subscribe his 
name to writings, and thereby became 
well acquainted with his manner and 
character of hand-writing, and having now 
viewed and diligently perused the codicil 
wrote at the end of his will hereunto an- 
nexed, beginning thus—‘ Postscript.—In 
my own hand, as a further testimony of 
my love to my d* wife,’ and ending thus, 
‘ where I leave them so good an interest 
te be for their inheritance from generation 
to generation, which the Lord preserve 
and prosper. Amen,’ and subscribed W. 
Penn—do verily believe the same to be 
all wrote and subscribed by and with the 
proper hand of the said William Penn, 
deceased. 
‘* S. CLEMENT. 
“ JoHN PaGeE.”’ 


These papers evidence Penn’s mis- 
givings on the principle of slavery ; 
but they also prove that his convic- 
tion of its practical enormity was not 
strong. Curiously enough the move- 
ment against slavery arose from below 
—from unlettered and apparently un- 
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influential men. Some German pea- 
sants were the first Pennsylvanians 
who protested against its wickedness. 
Persons of education and refinement 
laughed at their squeamishness— 
treated their scruples as the fancies 
or phantasies of madmen. Religious 
bodies refused to consider the topic. 
St. Paul had recognised slavery—why 
should not they? All ancient history 
was full of slavery. Poets, philoso- 
hers, historians, had been slaves. 

lato was bought and sold like a 
chattel. Ancient literature is not un- 
friendly to slavery. Men educated ex- 
clusively in its ideas, habits of thought, 
and intellectual influences, would 
hardly realise what now seems to us 
the atrocious nature of the slave-fact. 
It needed new men to see this, men 
whose inspirations flowed from nature 
—not from history. What Penn 
doubted and Locke denied, the Rhine 
peasant felt to be right and true. This 
is perhaps the order of all great human 
developments. 


EDWARD BICKERSTETH. 


Memoir of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, late Rector of Watton, Herts. By the 


Rev. T. R. Birks, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE Bickersteths of that generation 
to which Edward Bickersteth belonged 
were a distinguished and eminent set 
of men, all rising to foremost positions 
in the world, and becoming, by their 
own talents, prominent and first-rate 
characters in the church, the law, and in 
medicine. The parents of this interest- 
ing family were Henry Bickersteth, a 
surgeon in ‘* the little town of Kirkby 
Lonsdale, situated on the picturesque 
banks of the Lime, in Westmerland,” 
and Elizabeth, daughter, as we learn 
from our own obituary notice of Ed- 
ward Bickersteth (Gent. Mag. for May, 
1850, p. 538), of John Batty, esq. 
They were steady, respectable, well- 
doing, but not wealthy people; the 
father, a cheerful, genial man, remem- 
bered for his peculiarly hearty laugh, 
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and the mother conspicuous through 
a long life for many admirable quali- 
ties, which she strictly inculeated upon 
all her children. A stately figure, a 
studious neatness in her appearance 
and costume, great attention to the 
courtesies and proprieties of life, love 
of goodness and religion, a deter- 
mined antipathy to all scandal and 
casting of blame upon the absent, and 
an industry which made idleness im- 
possible, either in herself or any one 
about her ;* these were the principal 
qualities of the matron to whom the 
world is indebted as the mother of the 
Bickersteths. 

This couple had a numerous family. 
Their eldest son James went out ently 
to sea, and was not heard of after 
1796; the second son, John, is now 





* ‘A little bag of work was always at her side, and even at meals, if she had 
finished first, her hands were busy, while she joined in the general conversation.””— 


Birks, i. 3. 
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rector of Sapcote in Leicestershire ; 
the third son, Henry, created Lord 
Langdale, was the Master of the Rolls, 
who died a few months ago; Edward, 
our present subject, was the fourth 
son, born 19th March, 1786; the fifth, 
Robert, is a surgeon of great eminence 
in Liverpool. "They had two daugh- 
ters; Mary-Anna, who became ‘the 
wife of the Rev. John Cooper, rector 
of Coppenhall, and died in 1849; 
and Charlotte, married to the Rev. 
Robert Mayor, for many years a mis- 
sionary in Ceylon, and afterwards 
beneficed in England, whom she has 
survived. 

Edward received his education at 
the grammar school of his native place, 
but thedemands of a numerous family 
upon his father’s narrow income ren- 
dered him anxious to get his boys off 
his hands, and “out into the world,” 
as it is termed, at as early an age as 
_— A clerkship in the General 

ost Office, London, had been pro- 
cured for John, and when Edward 
was fourteen his education was cut 
short by a similar appointment be- 
ing obtained for him. His with- 
drawal from school-education at so 
early a period materially influenced 
his future life. A little more scho- 
larship would probably have made 
him one of the brightest luminaries of 
our church ; but it was not to be. The 

oung Westmoreland lad was launched 
into the great world ere he had been 
advanced to the dignity of a tail-coat, 
and left home with a necessarily im- 

erfect education, so far as mere school- 
earning was concerned, but with all 
the advantages of good home-training 
and a characteristic maternal warning 
deeply rooted in his heart, “ Be sure, 
Edward, you never eat the bread of 
idleness.” 

On his arrival in London he went 
to board and lodge in a family known 
to his parents, and in which his bro- 
ther John was already an inmate. 
Some little of the old domestic re- 
straint was thus maintained over him, 
his brother John was an excellent 
companion and guide, and a constant 
correspondence upon all the minutest 
topics with his parents kept up home 
interests and affections, and was an 
admirable and much-needed check 
upon a country boy suddenly thrown 
into all the amusements and dissipa- 
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tions of the metropolis, and employed 
at first from half-past 9 till 4, and 
afterwards only from 10 till 3. ‘These 
letters continued in unbroken series 
during thirty years, and were all reli- 
giously preserved by his careful mo- 
ther. Of themselves they almost con- 
stitute, says Mr. Birks, an autobiogra- 
phy. We wish they had been used ‘less 
sparingly. Amongst his earliest letters 
is one which contains rules laid down 
by him for the expenditure of his 
quarterly income. 1/. per quarter is 
set apart for a journey home in the 
summer time, 10s. because his father 
always taught him to live within his 
income, 7s. for books, and 7s. for 
amusements, which included an oc- 
casional visit to a theatre and an ex- 
cursion out of town on Sundays, of 
all which he gave a report to his 
friends at home. 

At first his letters, says Mr. Birks, 
are more childish than would be 
penned by many boys of the same age, 
but training in the business of the 
Post Office, and afterwards in the 
Bloomsbury or lawyers corps of vo- 
lunteers, together with the influence 
of advancing years, soon developed 
better things in him. Both his brother 
and himself were, in fact, too good for 
the Post Office, and it was not long 
before they found it out. The diffi- 
culty and expense of transferring 
themselves to professions was almost 
insuperable ; but where there is a will 
there is a way, and after a time John 
went to Cambridge with a view of en- 
tering the church, and even before 
that Edward had procured at first 
evening employment, and afterwards 
a constant occupation in the office of 
a Mr. Bleasdale, a solicitor, in London. 
This gentleman acted towards him for 
many years the part of a kind and 
liberal friend, taking him as an articled 
clerk without fee, and at all times 
treating him with ‘the most judicious 
and discriminating confidence. 

During Edward Bickersteth’ s service 
in the Post Office that change came over 
his mind and heart upon religious sub- 
jects which was the real turning point 
of his life. Looking to the ‘human 
aids in effecting this great change, the 
instruments, as it were, made use of 
by the Holy Spirit in bringing it 
about, we may especially reckon the 
pious care of his mother, and the re- 
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ligious companionship of his brother 
John ; to these may also be added the 
perusal of MHervey’s Theron and 
Aspasio. During the year 1806, when 
in the 20th year of his age, his heart 
became fixed. He then adopted once 
for all the principles which he held 
fast to the end. What those princi- 
ples were may be gathered from a 
clear statement in a letter written by 
him to his brother John in 1808. Had 
he been writing on such a subject now, 
he would have mentioned a fourth 
class of ministers in the Church of 
England—those who hold Roman doc- 
trine and desire to return to the su- 
perstitious vanities of the Middle 
Ages. In 1808 it was probably cor- 
rect to say, 


‘¢ There seem to me, in the Church of 
England, three classes of ministers. Those 
who are for a sober religion, i. e. a reli- 
gion without Christianity, which the 
heathen discovered before us ; those who 
partake in some measure of enthusiasm, 
and, I fear, encourage pride in their 
hearers, as if they were a people set apart 
and all others were reprobates ; and the 
truly Christian ministers who make faith 
the foundation of holiness, but make 
holiness an essential evidence of faith ; who 
deny the least merit in holiness, and 
ascribe our salvation altogether to a Re- 
deemer.’’ (i. 44.) 


From the tenour of his letters, the 
change soon became apparent to his 
parents, who were alarmed lest he 
should be hurried into some enthu- 
siasm, or be induced to leave the 
Church. His answer seems to have 
allayed their anxiety, if not altogether 
to have removed it. 

“Do not fear our attaching ourselves 
to any sect.* The Church of England is 
in such entire conformity to the Scriptures, 
that while we reverence them, we can never 
forsake it. But I will add this, that many 
of the ministers of our Church do not 
preach either the doctrines of the Church 
or of the Scriptures: if then by going to 
others of its regularly-ordained ministers 
(call them Methodists or anything else) 
we can hear those who really do teach 
doctrines in entire and far more strict con- 
formity to the articles of the Church, I 
think it a duty to go there.’’ (i. 43.) 


From this time his letters and jour- 
nals betoken a vivid appreciation of 
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Christian truth, and an earnest striv- 
ing after Christian excellence. The 
childish youth of 1801 had become not 
merely a man of business, steady, clever, 
active, buta man alsoin Christian know- 
ledge and attainments, and was endea- 
vouring assiduously, and day by day, not 
merely to store his mind with Chris- 
tian knowledge, but to add to his faith 
virtue and all Christian graces. The 
contrast may not seem so great to 
persons better acquainted with the 
present condition of lawyers’ offices 
than ourselves ; but there is something 
in this part of Bickersteth’s life, as 
laid open in his letters and journals, 
which appears to us to be very strik- 
ing. We make no doubt that the 
offices of lawyers, like society gene- 
rally, have partaken in the great im- 
provement in decorum and outward 
morality which is observable within 
the last twenty years in all classes of 
the community ; but, speaking of what 
such offices were, to our knowledge, 
some twelve years after Bickersteth 
became a lawyer’s clerk, we canscarcely 
conceive a situation of greater diffi- 
culty and trial for a truly Christian 
youth. Bickersteth was no doubt to a 
certain degree favoured by the lateness 
at which he was articled. At twenty 
years of age he was proof against a 
things which would have been difficult 
to combat at sixteen. And the cir- 
cumstance of his being in the office 
first as a writing clerk, and being arti- 
cled without a fee, would throw him 
into an inferior grade in the estimation 
of many smart young articled clerks 
and idlers sent from country offices to 
make a twelve months’ trial of London 
dissipation. All this was much in his 
favour; but, after all allowances are 
made, his situation must have been 
one of great difficulty and temptation. 
For ten, twelve, and in case of neces- 
sity under pressure of business even 
thirteen hours and longer, was he 
daily occupied in his office. He seems 
to have been an invaluable clerk, 
zealous, active, and intelligent—* he 
does the work of three or four,” was the 
testimony of his master—competent 
after a little while to take the manage- 
ment of any branch of the business, 
and never wanting in exertion when 
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duty called. “I never had a clerk 
who got through so much business,” 
again remarked Mr. Bleasdale, “ nor 
one whose heart seemed so little in it.” 
The business he had to attend to con- 
cerned “ disputes and contentions, 
where,” he says, “it is very often diffi- 
cult to tell which is the right course, 
and still more difficult to follow it; 
and where it is very easy to be carried 
away by the passions of the moment 
beyond the bounds which cooler hours 
will show to be right.” A part of it 
was “a very hurrying, bustling, busi- 
ness, and required continual attention 
to prevent serious omissions and mis- 
takes; ” an anxious business, in which 
it was necessary to be ever on the look- 
out against chicanery and sharp prac- 
tice, and where there was much to do, 
a business which kept the blood at 
fever-heat and the mind in a constant 
turmoil of doubt and care. 


‘* There is so much anxiety of mind,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ attending the multitude of causes 
I now have (I believe I have about 80), 
and so much bustling business in New 
Inn, that my mind is half distracted at 
times ; and though I have, I think I may 
justly say, through the kind providence of 
God—escaped mistakes and errors of any 
importance hitherto, yet the fear of them 
is harassing.”’ 

Such was his business. Of his com- 
panions in the office, with whom he 
must perforce in some measure asso- 
ciate, no one will be surprised that he 
describes them as neglecting religion, 
eareless, indifferent; nor will any one 
doubt that “a pious managing clerk” 
must have been to them an object of 
especial scoffing, ridicule, and jest. It 
marks Bickersteth’s discretion in a 
very striking manner, that his letters 
do not dwell upon annoyances from 
this cause. We may feel assured they 
were sufficiently numerous. 

But follow we now this solitary lad, 
who was at this time living a life of 
uncontrolled independence in cham- 
bers, from these scenes of daily bustle 
and vexation to his humble apartment 
in New Inn, or Hatton Court. What 
see we there? He rises before the sun 
to read the Bible and seek on his knees 
that spiritual strength which may carry 
him scatheless through the day; he 
outwatches the night in tears and peni- 
tence for his daily failings: His diary 
testifies to his agonising conscious- 
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ness of his own spiritual deficiencies, 
and his earnest striving after higher 
attainments in holiness. That his life 
was free from gross sin it is unneces- 
sary to remark ; but his private jour- 
nals mark his rigid watchfulness over 
his conduct even in trifles, and his 
bitter penitence for the smallest devi- 
ations from the strict path of Christian 
vigilance—for the sharp answer in the 
midst of a tumult of business, the lost 
or misspent hour, the wandering of 
the thoughts in prayer, the unchari- 
table wish, or the coldness of the heart. 
This contrast between his hurried 
business-life and his solitary private 
life from about twenty to twenty-three, 
between the life of the admirable at- 
torney’s clerk and that of the humble 
seeker after righteousness, is to us 
most interesting. There is a Christian 
heroism in his conduct here which no- 
thing but the predominance of princi- 

les the loftiest and the deepest could 
Rae maintained. And those principles 
were all-pervading. His letters to his 
parents, to his brother John, to his 
sisters, his private journals, his written 
prayers (one at p. 95 we should like 
to have quoted if we had had space), 
all tell the same tale—one which it is 
impossible to doubt, or to construe 
otherwise than that God had marked 
him for his own. 

In 1809 he formed an acquaintance 
which very materially influenced his 
after life. Mr. Thomas Bignold, a 
young man of Bickersteth’s own age, 
came up from Norwich to complete 
his legal studies in Mr. Bleasdale’s 
office. Mr. Bieasdale introduced him 
to Bickersteth, of whom his fellow- 
clerks reported, “ You will get a great 
deal out of him, but he is a terrible 
Methodist.” The accusation was not 
one which alarmed Bignold, who was 
that way inclined himself. He thought 
Bickersteth “ Not much of a gentle- 
man,” but he cultivated his acquaint- 
ance with a view to advantage in his 

rofessional studies, and after a while 
invited him to his lodgings. Bicker- 
steth turned eagerly to his new friend’s 
book-case, and at once found out his 
man. As heart answereth to heart so 
do books to books. On the shelves of 
his well-to-do young friend Bicker- 
steth found the very books, and simi- 
lar books to those which he had been 
slowly gathering together, not unfre- 
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quently cutting off a dinner to secure 
a book. Such an acquaintance soon 
ripened. During the following long 
vacation Bickersteth went into West- 
merland, which he generally did about 
every second year. In order that Big- 
nold might accompany him, Bickersteth 
took Norwich in his way, and there 
found a sweetheart in his friend’s eldest 
sister. At the end of his articles, that 
is in 1811, Mr. Bleasdale liberally re- 
leased him from a promise to remain 
two years longer in his office, and he 
went to Norwich, married on 9th May, 
1812, and entered into partnership with 
his friend Bignold. 

He practised as a lawyer in Nor- 
wich from 1812 to 1815. The business 
with which he wasconnected flourished, 
and became one of the most influential 
businesses in that city. But there 
was other work for Bickersteth to do, 
and he was ordained to that other 
work by the hands of Bishop Bathurst 
at the end of the year 1815. The 
way in which this change was brought 
about is clearly detailed in the book 
before us. During the later years of 
Bickersteth’s articles and residence in 
London he had become personally ac- 

uainted with Mr. Budd and Mr. 

ratt, two zealous and well-known 
clergymen. Under their direction, he 
had entered warmly into the various 
societies and schemes of usefulness 
with which they were connected, and 
capecsally into the Spitalfields Bene- 
volent Society, established by Mr. 
Pratt, and of which Bickersteth be- 
came secretary. The Bible Society 
and Missionary Society had also, and of 
course, engrossed a considerable share 
of his interest and zeal. In connection 
with such institutions nothing is so 
valuable as discreet lay assistance, and 
in Bickersteth the clergy with whom 
he came into co-operation found all 
that could be desired ; business habits, 
sincere piety, and ardent zeal. On his 
removal to Norwich he entered upon 
a similar course. A Bible Society trad 
been recently established there under 
the influence of the Gurneys. Bicker- 
steth not only supported it warmly, 
but entered upon his career as an 
author, by publishing a little work in 
connection with it. ‘ Friend Bicker- 
steth,” said John Joseph Gurney, at a 
meeting of the Norwich Seciety, “ they 
have got new bibles, thee must tell 
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them how to read them.” Bickersteth 
spoke a few simple practical sentences 
upon the subject. “ Now, friend,” 
added Mr. Gurney, “thee must put 
that into a little book, that they may 
have it to read again.” Such was the 
origin of a book which has been 
translated into many of the languages 
of Europe, and of which probably 
hundreds of thousands of copies have 
been circulated. 

As yet there was no Missionary 
Society at Norwich. “ There shall be 
one,” said Bickersteth, “if I stand 
alone on the Castle Hill to proclaim it, 
and my wife be secretary.” He sounded 
the trumpet throughout the county, 
he engaged Mr. Pratt and the present 
Bishop of Calcutta to come down and 
help him. A noble meeting was got 
up, and 700/. subscribed on the spot. 
During all this time his heart was 
yearning toenter the Church. He had 
consulted his brother John upon the 
subject in 1810, but it was then laid 
aside. In 1815 “difficulties arose in 
carrying on business on the principles 
which he and his partner had de- 
termined to follow, and he doubted 
whether duty would not compel him 
to leave Norwich.” He opened his 
mind to Mr. Pratt, who proposed to 
him that he should quit his present 
profession, seek ordination from the 
Bishop of Norwich, who, there was 
reason to hope, would dispense with 
the usual university course, come u 
to London to assist Mr. Pratt in his 
ministry and in the work of the Church 
Missionary Society, which he wholly 
conducted, reside in the missionary 
house, and superintend the missionaries 
there (i. 244-5.) This proposal with 
some modifications was carried through. 
Bickersteth was ordained on the 10th 
December, 1815, and on the afternoon 
of the same day a crowd flocked to 
St. Gregory’s at Norwich “to hear 
the lawyer preach!” 

One of the modifications before al- 
luded to consisted in this. The com- 
mittee of the Missionary Society was 
in need of some one to go out to 
Africa as authoritative visitor of their 
stations in that country. His duty 
would be to investigate on the spot a 
variety of indicated circumstances, to 
determine localities for stations, to hear 
complaints, to remedy imperfections, 
and generally to Py ™ missionary 
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affairs into the best possible condition, 
with especial reference to the slave 
trade, and the feelings entertained to- 
wards the missionaries by the native 
chiefs. Bickersteth sailed on this im- 
rtant duty early in January, 1816, 
ut was driven into Portsmouth by 
stress of weather and remained there 
for three weeks. Sailing again on the 
24th, he landed at Goree on the 22nd 
February just in time to bury the chief 
medical man of that settlement. Vi- 
siting Sierra Leone and Rio Pongas, 
he remained in that land of death until 
the 7th June, when he sailed for Bar- 
bados on his return. On the 17th 
August he landed at Dover. These 
volumes contain many interesting par- 
ticulars of his mission, but we have 
not space to give to them. 

On his return from Africa Bicker- 
steth entered at once on the office of 
Secretary to the Missionary Society. 
He resided in the Mission House, 
carried on the correspondence and tra- 
velled throughout the country, stirring 
up zeal on behalf of the Society by 
speeches at public meetings and ser- 
mons wherever he could obtain the 
use of a pulpit. On his first return 
his personal observations in Africa were 
his great theme. “He drew vivid 
|g ore of the degradation and miser 

e had beheld,” contrasting them with 
the blessings and benefits to which he 
had returned, and, although not in any 
sense “a finished orator,” being de- 
fective in action and unfavoured in 
voice, his earnestness and evident sin- 
cerity, his practical judgment and his 
“ready tact in bringing forward those 
topics most likely to touch the hearts 
of his hearers, conspired to make him 
one of the most successful of mis- 
sionary advocates.” This course of life 
continued, with some changes, for four- 
teen years—from 1816 to 1830—during 
the latter part of which he added to his 
labours for the Society the ministry of 
Wheler Street Chapel, now St. Mary’s 
Church in Spitalfields, which had been 
formerly served by Mr. Pratt. This 
last duty he of course performed very 
imperfectly, on account of his frequent 
absences from home. 

In 1830 changes in the Missionary 
Society occasioned his resignation of 
his secretaryship, and in a few days 
afterwards Abel Smith, esq. offered 
him the rectory of Watton, in Hert- 
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fordshire, which had been lately filled 
by Dr. Dealtry. 

Watton is one of the most delightful 
of village rectories. Situatein an agree- 
able country, it has en agricultural 
population of between 800 and 900; 
a pleasant and commodious rectory ; 
a friendly and benevolent resident 
squire, of large fortune, and ever 
ready to join in any schemes for the 
benefit of the poor; a competent in- 
come, and a healthy, easily-accessible 
situation — advantages these seldom 
combined. There, in the possession of 
all these good things, Edward Bicker- 
steth passed twenty years of his life. 
He remained there until called to ren- 
der up his account on the 28th Fe~- 
bruary, 1850; and there he rests from 
his labours, and innumerable, we doubt 
not, are the good works which follow 
him. 

And yet we should not discharge 
our conscience if we did not state that 
it may be doubted whether Edward 
Bickersteth was a good parish clergy- 
man. ‘That he was a good man we 
rejoice to know; that he was an ho- 
noured and valuable servant of his 
Master we devoutly believe; but we 
deem it transparently clear that he 
erred in judgment when he left his 
flock and his family to the extent 
which he did, and went over the 
country advocating all kinds of so- 
cieties, still keeping up when rector of 
Watton almost the same wandering, 
exciting, exhausting way of life whic 
he led when secretary of the Mission- 
ary Society. This is a theme upon 
which we do not love to dwell. Would 
that it had not lain in our way to 
make the remark; but in our judg- 
ment the mistake is palpable, and it 
should be registered against a man 
whom every body will love in spite of 
it, in order that worse men may not 
justify themselves by his example. 

It was very natural that he should 
fall into this error. In his travels all 
over the country as missionary secre- 
tary he had formed a very extensive 
and a acquaintance amongst the 
clergy. e was a discreet man, a 
safe man, a man whose judgment was 
sure to be sought, and as he went from 
house to house, from rectory to vicar- 
age, he was consulted right and left, 
very much in preference to interested 
or prejudiced neighbours. A course 
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like this reiterated year by year, or 
oftener, and the acquaintance kept up 
by correspondence and occasional inter- 
views in London, and by the rendering 
of those services which residents in the 
metropolis can render to inhabitants in 
the country, and kept up too for a 
period of fifteen years ;—what was the 
result? Edward Bickersteth had be- 
come a power. His voice weighed with 
numbers, his example influenced that 
great host amongst both clergy and laity 
who follow a leader. When he was ap- 
inted to Watton what was to be done? 
as this influence to be abandoned ? 
We are told that Watton and the 
preservation of this influence were 
“ rival duties.” We cannot think so. 
To say so is to argue that the power 
would have been lost if Bickersteth’s 
zeal had not consented still to supply 
in great part the duty he had re- 
linquished. The argument is a faith- 
less one. The influence might have 
been lost to Bickersteth; but if the 
power were good, and it was God’s 
will that it should have been con- 
tinued, what is deemed a loss would 
have been merelyatransfer. He would 
have provided without that loss to 
Watton which cried aloud, even after 
the new rector’s first missionary jour- 
ney. Too often was he sent home to 
his parish, after these journeys and 
labours, a mere jaded, worn-out man, 
unable to give due attention to the little 
flock he had left in the wilderness. 

It was at Watton that Bickersteth 
did most of his literary work. There 
he edited the Christian Family Li- 
brary, The Christian Psalmody (of 
which more than 150,000 copies have 
been sent forth into all lands), a Prac- 
tical Guide to the Prophecies, his 
Family Prayers, and many other 
books, all excellent, and extensively 
useful. Such of them as were books 
for the time, books which supplied 
wants and combated errors which 
were rife at the moment, will soon 
disappear ; but his Psalms and Prayers 
will, we hope, rejoice Christian hearts 
for many generations yet to come. 
They speak of his own sincerity and 
zeal, they are the reflections of his 
warm-hearted piety. 

Of the man himself, such as he lived, 
the book before us contains much in- 
teresting information. In the dispo- 
sition of his time he was regular, me- 
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thodical, active, and energetic in a 
degree which can scarcely be estimated 
by ordinary people. His house was 
“a little hive of busy, happy workers.” 
He was a very early riser, and two or 
three of his most popular works were 
composed in these morning hours be- 
fore the business of a laborious day 
began. He enjoyed a cold bath every 
morning, summer and winter, breaking 
the ice when necessary. Before break- 
fast he took a quiet walk, which was 
given up to devotion ; at its close his 
family joined him, one by one, and, 
when they were young, it was his 
custom to hear them repeat, at this 
period of the day, passages of Scrip- 
ture set them to be committed to 
memory. Breakfast was always a 
cheerful meal. The letters arrived. 
Conversation embraced every topic of 
the day, and never flagged. It was 
a time of great interest and enjoyment 
to the whole family, and Bickersteth’s 
principal ordinary opportunity of un- 
restricted intercourse with his chil- 
dren. At half-past eight there was 
a family morning service. A hymn 
was sung, accompanied on the harp 
and piano. or one of them. Bicker- 
steth joined heartily, although often 
not musically. “Gifted himself neither 
with a good voice nor a very correct 
ear,” he yet took great delight in all 
family or congregational singing. Some 
of his expositions of Scripture, as de- 
livered in these family services, have 
been published under the title of 
“Family Expositions.” These were 
taken x Bom by his children. They 
were always “ simple, earnest, homely, 
full of life and power.” His prayers 
were devout and fervent. In them 
“it was his custom to introduce the 
mention of each passing circumstance 
of domestic interest. No servant left 
or joined the family, no one set out 
on a journey, or returned from it, was 
laid aside with sickness or recovered, 
without a separate petition or thanks- 
giving in these morning devotions of 
the household.” 


Prayers over, then followed his time 
of study, during which access to 
him was a privilege carefully limited. 


In this he owed very much, as he 
often used to say, to his beloved wife, 
who was accustomed to stand between 
him and all interruption. A quiet 
study was indispensable to him. He 
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read generally with a direct purpose, 
and with great rapidity. On his desk 
was fastened a little paper of the 
day’s agenda, and it was generally got 
through. 

About an hour before dinner he 
summoned his family for a walk, which, 
for his health’s sake, he was careful to 
make a real relaxation, and not a con- 
tinuation of study in the open air. 
After dinner a few minutes were given 
to conversation, and then a little time 
in the study to close up the day’s 

enda there. About four he went 
down to the village, visited the schools 
and his sick parishioners, and, after an 
early tea, passed the evening (if he had 
no curate) in giving a cottage or school- 
room lecture, or leading a prayer meet- 
ing, or, if at home, in study or compo- 
sition. He-must have written with 
great rapidity. 

In recent politics and legislation in 
reference to ecclesiastical questions, 
and also in public discussions with 
respect to the state of the English 
Church since the appearance of the 
Tracts for the Times, Bickersteth took 
a prominent part. He opposed Roman 
Catholic emancipation, and the in- 
crease of the Maynooth grant; he was 
a leader in the Evangelical alliance, 
and a determined opponent to Tracta- 
rianism in all its phases. We have 
exhausted our space, and cannot give 
even a line to his mode of treating 
such subjects. Whoever wishes to 
consider them will find ample expla- 
nations in the book before us, but the 
time has not yet come for forming a 
proper estimate of his character in this 
view of it. What is important now to 
be known about him these interesting 
volumes establish conclusively ;—that 
he was a pious, humble Christian, an 
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ardent thirster after righteousness, an 
affectionate and devoted servant of his 
Lord. 

In 1841 he suffered from an attack 
of paralysis brought on by over-ex- 
ertion. It was a warning, but did not 
act as such. In 1846 he was thrown 
out of a gig, and the wheel of a cart 
passed over him. Besides other in- 
juries, he suffered a terrible fracture 
of one of his legs. Still he recovered, 
and was almost as active as ever. 
Early in 1850 he was attacked with 
congestion of the brain. It advanced 
gradually in spite of medical treat- 
ment, and, on the 28th February, he 
died in peace—the peace of that gospel 
which had ever been the joy of his 
heart. 

We began with praise of the genera- 
tion of Bickersteths of whom Edward 
Bickersteth was one. Several of them 
have now disappeared from amongst 
us, and those who remain cannot in 
the course of nature be far from the 
confines of that night when no man 
ean work. But the race does not de- 
teriorate. The history of the succeed- 
ing generation opens well. Edward 
Bickersteth has left a son in whom 
we see more than his father’s talents 
improved by better academical train- 
ing; less excitability, and yet with 
more imagination; equal zeal but not 
impeded in its display by any such 
early drawbacks as forced that of the 
father into one peculiar channel; if it 
pleases the great Head of the Church 
to endue him with the same ardent love 
of the Redeemer which ever lighted 
up his father’s heart, the Church may 
og owe deeper obligations to Edward 

ickersteth than even those which are 
enumerated in this valuable and im- 
portant work. 





CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY AND LEGENDARY ART. 
By J. G. WALLER. 


Tue SymsBots or THE Four EvancGeuists. 


THE history of the EvAnee.istic 
Symsots, although so intimately con- 
nected in its origin with the sub- 
ject last treated of, in fact identical 
with it, has nevertheless a portion so 
distinct as to warrant its being sepa- 


rated. During the first centuries of 
Christianity, when the dread of idola- 
try made the infant community re- 
ject all direct representation as hav- 
Ing a dangerous tendency, signs were 
adopted which might faintly shadow 
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forth peculiar Christian doctrines, until, 
as we have before shown, such was the 
extravagance of their use that the 
Church forbad them, aud commended 
that which in earlier ages they had so 
strenuously condemned. It is during 
this period that we meet with the 
evangelists figured as springs of water 
issuing from a rock. This occurs on 
a very early monument representing 
the figure of Christ holding a scroll in 
his left hand, the other up-raised in 
the act of speaking, standing upon a 
rock, the mountain of paradise, and on 
his right side the lamb, with its head 
surmounted by a cross ; thus we have 
the symbol and representation toge- 
ther: from the foot of the mountain 
four springs or jets of water are issu- 
ing. The various expressions that 
are met with in Scripture allusive to 
the doctrines of Christ, such as the 
“ waters of life,” the “ fountains of liv- 
ing waters,” would at once be sugges- 
tive of an interpretation of the above- 
described composition; but the pas- 
sage from St. Paul’s 1 Corinthians, 
chap. x. verse 4, “ They did all drink 
the same spiritual drink, for they drank 
of that spiritual rock that followed 
them, and that rock was Christ,” seems 
to give at once a key to the subject, 
and is quite in accord with the princi- 
ple of endeavouring to convey a spiri- 
tual idea by sensible objects. St. 
Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, in the poetical 
description of the church which he 
erected and adorned with paintings, 
describes this subject in the following 
lines :— 

Petram superstat ipse Petra ecclesiz, 

De qua sonori quatuor fontes meant, 

Evangelist, viva Christi flumina. 

Ep. xxxii. 

Thus this subject, representing Christ 
teaching his apostles, figures him as 
the rock from which issue the springs 
of “living waters,” i.e. his doctrines, 
flowing throughout the earth. Du- 
randus, in his Rationale, enlarges still 
further upon the idea. He says, “ The 
river which issues from Paradise, from 
the place of delight, waters all the face 
of the earth. This river is divided 
into four parts, which signify the four 
modes of interpreting the Holy Scrip- 
ture. Thus Holy Boripure is well 
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compared everywhere to a’ river, for 
by its depth the Scripture is like 

uteus aquarum viventium, ‘a well of 
iving waters.” The introduction of 
the four mystic animals occurs in some 
instances in combination with the 
earlier symbol of “the springs,” and 
according to the poet Florus the apsis 
of the Church of St. John at Lyons 
was decorated with the four mystic 
animals and the four rivers of Paradise. 
There is a direct analogy between this 
representation and an Indian myth. 
“On the mountain of Merou lies the 
concealed power of God. Onthis moun- 
tain dwell four powerful animals, from 
whose mouths escape great rivers. 
These animals are the horse, the camel, 
the stag, and the ox.”* 

The received symbols, however, of 
the Evangelists were soon determined, 
and their analogy and connection with 
the mystic combinations of Ezekiel’s 
vision acknowledged from the earliest 
times. The passage of Scripture which 
has particular reference to the origin 
of the symbols, as applied to the 
Evangelists, is that given in the book 
of the Revelations, chap. iv. verse 6, 
which describes the four beasts in the 
presence of the throne, thus :— 


“And before the throne there was a 
sea of glass like unto a crystal; and in the 
midst of the throne, and round about the 
throne, were four beasts full of eyes before 
and behind. And the first beast was like 
a lion, and the second beast was like a 
calf, and the third beast had a face asa 
man, and the fourth beast was like a flying 
eagle. And the four beasts had each of 
them six wings about him, and they were 
full of eyes within.” ? 


It is remarkable, however, that the 
ascription of six wings to these mys- 
terious forms is not in accordance with 
the received type that Christian art 
has handed down to us, nor do I re- 
member, amongst all the variations, to 
have seen an example which directly 
illustrates this text in that particu- 
lar, notwithstanding the numerous in- 
stances that are extant of the en- 
throned Deity and the attendant mys- 
tic symbols. It seems indeed probable 
that, although texts and passages of 
Scripture gave origin to many conven- 
tions, yet that there were others that 





* Creuzer, Relig. de l’Antiquité, trad. Guigniaut, tom. i. p. 342, 
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arose from different sources, and must 
without doubt be looked for in the 
practice of art at the time when the 
conventions had their rise. The winged 
bull and lion of the Nineveh collec- 
tion offer the most direct analogy that 
we possess of ancient remains with 
the mystic symbols ; these are in prin- 
ciple precisely the same, with excep- 
tion of the human head, which is 
adopted in both, but they have each 
one pair of wings displayed in the act 
of motion. Many other ancient sym- 
bolic combinations, such as the sphinx, 
and the harpy, are winged, and might 
have afforded a hint to the early 
Christian artist who as closely as pos- 
sible adapted the pagan ideas in the 
application of art to the new religion. 
It is at any rate certain, that the pas- 
sage from Revelations and the Vision 
of Ezekiel have both been considered, 
from the earliest times, as the autho- 
rities for the symbolic representations 
of the Evangelists, notwithstanding the 
very obvious variations from both these 
texts. ’ 

The received type under which the 
symbols appear, even from the earliest 
age, may be described in a few words : 
St. Matthew is represented by the 
figure of an angel, holding either a 
scroll or a book of the Gospel; St. 
John by the eagle; St. Mark by a 
winged lion ; and St. Luke by a winged 
ox or bull. All have the scroll or 
book of the Gospel, like the emblem 
of St. Matthew. It does not appear, 
however, that a general consent was at 
all times given to this appropriation 
of the mystic animals; the early writers 
are, many of them, far from being in 
accord upon this point, and examples in 
art of a later date may be found where 
there is an equal want of consent with 
acknowledged conventions. St. Ire- 
neus gives the angel to St. Matthew, 
the eagle to St. Mark, the ox to St. 
Luke, and the lion to St. John.* St. 
Augustine gives the lion to St. Mat- 
thew, the angel to St. Mark, the ox to 
St. Luke, and the eagle to St. John. 
St. Jerome gives them according to 
the types since universally received ; 
so that it would seem that the ox to 
St. Luke is the only one that has had 
no variation. Even this emblem in 


the works of a Flemish painter at 
Antwerp, Gerard Seghers, is given to 
St. Matthew; but an artist of the 
seventeenth century is not of much 
authority, and it may therefore be con- 
cluded that the opinion of St. Jerome 
has been connie followed and ac- 
knowledged. 

It cannot be said that the symbols of 
the evangelists have, like many other 
figures of Christian Iconography, ex- 
hibited marked changes or variations 
in their types, so as to indicate a par- 
ticular period, for nearly all are to be 
found in the earlier ages. Among the 
mosaics in some of the early Christian 
churches, as in that of St. Vitalis at 
Ravenna, of the sixth century, we have 
the figures of the evangelists with their 
symbols distinct, but associated with 
them, in this case having no nimbus ; 
and in the apse of the oratory of St. 
Venantius, which is annexed to the 
baptistry of Constantine at Rome, they 
are under the usual type, as followed 
down to the sixteenth century. It 
does not appear that the artist attended 
to any particular rule with regard to 
giving wings to the mystic animals 
when they are associated with the 
figures of the evangelists themselves, 
as they are found both with and with- 
out; but towards the period of the 
Reformation the wings are very fre- 
quently suppressed, and the symbols, 
losing altogether their mystic charac- 
ter, became mere emblems, the origin 
of which was probably unknown to 
those who used them. 

The types under which the symbols 
appear may be reduced to two; one 
in which the animals are represented 
under their mystic form according to 
their primary derivation; and the 
other in which the heads only are 
adapted to a human figure, as it were 
combining the human form of the 
evangelists with their mystic emblems. 
The latter are not common, and do 
not at any time appear to have been 
popular. Nor do they seem to be- 
long to any particular age. Exam- 
ples are found in periods widely 
apart from each other. One of the 
earliest examples I have met with of 
the symbols represented under the 
human form, but with the heads of the 





* Adver. Heres., iii. 1. 
+ De Consensu Evangelior., lib. 1, c. 6. 
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mystic: animals, occurs in a Latin 
Bible of the tenth century, preserved 
at Salzburg;* here they arerepresented 
as standing draped, in a similar man- 
ner to the figures of apostles, and 
holding the beck of the Gospels in their 
hands. A treatment precisely similar 
is observed in the richly-worked silver- 
gilt binding of the Liber Aureus, the 
celebrated book of the Gospels pre- 
served in the library at Treves, the 
workmanship of which is late in the 
fifteenth century ; the four figures of 
the evangelists are represented by so 
many silver statues, about three or 
four inches in height, each having the 
heads of the mystic animals. One of 
the MS. copies of the Bible in the in- 
teresting collection of the Duke of 
Sussex, exhibited another instance of 
this type of representation, the exe- 
cution of which was yeferred to the 
fourteenth century. It may be ob- 
served that the figures in these cases 
are either winged as angels, or without 
wings as men only. 

The class of subjects in which the 
symbols are most frequently found 
are those in which the figure of the 
——— a surrounded by an 
aureole of glory, or in representations 
of the Trinity, such as that by the 
brothers Thomas and Barnabas de 
Mutina, or Modena, about the four- 
teenth century ;f it is usual in these 
instances, as well as in those of Christ 
coming to judgment, painted on the 
apses of early churches, to place the 
symbols of the evangelists in the four 
angles or corners. In the case above 
referred to of the Trinity, in which 
God the Father is represented with the 
figure of Christ upon the cross, within 
an acutely pointed aureole, the four 
symbols are placed in the manner 
above noticed, the two lower ones, 
consisting of St. Luke and St. Mark, 
being as it were kneeling upon the 
ground, whilst the two others are 
above in the air. These examples 
are of the mixed type, such as we 
are now treating of, and are distin- 
grathed by the symbolic head, and 

ve no wings. The example of which 
a cut is here given must be considered 
to belong to this class. Although its 
extreme rudeness of execution makes 
its appropriation a matter of doubt, its 
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early date and peculiarities of treat- 
ment, as well as the country to which 
it owes its origin, all render it an 
interesting example for consideration. 
It is taken out of a MS. of an anony- 
mous commentary on the Apocalypse, 
in the British Museum (Addit. MS. 
11,695), which is of Spanish execution, 
of the ninth century, and shews in 
many portions its affinity with Arab 
design, at least in architecture, by 
the frequent occurrence of the horse- 
shoe arch. The above instance is 
taken from that subject given in the 
Book of Revelations describing the 
four beasts around the Lamb, a text 
it may be noted which forms one of 
the authorities for the frequent ar- 
rangements of the symbols with the 
enthroned figure of Christ, or the 
Lamb, to which we have alluded. 
In this example we have a winged 
form with human hands, holding a 
book of the Gospels, and having the 
head of an ox as the symbol of 
St. Luke; the figure is more studded 
with eyes than any other instance I 
have met with, they literally cover it: 
but perhaps the most meccess Ro point 
is, that the wheels are adopted from the 
passage in Ezekiel, thus directly con- 
necting the two texts with each other. 
In fact it is a convention differing from 
those ordinarily observed, and, although 
partaking of the descriptions in both 
assages of Scripture, not really fol- 
owing either: the text of the Apo- 
calypse giving the four beasts six wings, 
here there are but two to each figure, 
and no mention is made of the wheels 
but in the description by the prophet. 
It is curious to note this in an in- 
stance of so rude and uninformed a 
character, because it proves that alaw 
governed even the unskilful hand that 
traced these rude illuminations. 





* Engraved in Agincourt, Hist. de l’Art, &c. 


+ Vid. Agincourt ut supra. 
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The received symbolic type of the 
evangelists, of such frequent occur- 
rence in archxological remains, seems 
to have been perfected in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, before which 
period there are variations occasionally 
observed, such as we have above de- 
scribed; and there is nothing much to 
note in the numerous examples, except- 
ing such trifling matters of detail as 
arise from the various degrees of skill 
possessed by the artists. Before, how- 
ever, the periods referred to, there will 
occasionally be found some curious 
applications of the symbol, where it 
actually becomes a real companion and 
assistant of the saint, and this may be 
especially observed in the eagle of St. 
John, of which many examples are 
extant, holding an ink-horn in its beak 
when it accompanies the figure of the 
saint in the act of writing the Gospel. 
An excellent instance appears in the 
celebrated benedictional of St. Ethel- 
wold, and in this even the symbolic 
and sacred character is also preserved 
by the addition of the nimbus. At a 
later period—the sixteenth century— 
the symbol becomes a mere distinctive 
emblem, and loses all its mystic cha- 
racter when associated with the figures 
of the evangelists. There is one point 
in connection with the symbols worth 
of a passing notice—the Gospels wit 
which they are all distinguished are 
sometimes represented as books, some- 
times as scrolls; the latter are es- 
pecially used in architectural decora- 
tions, on tombs and monumental 
brasses ; the book is generally found in 
the earliest examples in manuscript 
illuminations, and particularly in those 
of Byzantine origin. The book was 
indeed sometimes altered in its cha- 
racter to suit the custom of a par- 
ticular locality, as the example ~ 
given will illustrate. The drawing, 

ere engraved, is taken from a carving 
made out of a species of cane, and is 
curious for its history no less than for 
its design. It was brought from China 
during the last war, being taken from 
a joss-house at Ching Kaing Foo, on 
the river Yaing ste Kaing, seventy 
miles below Nankin, and so strenuously 
defended, that it was wrested out of 
the hands of its possessor by an English 
soldier.* It will be at once perceived 
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that it is the symbol of St. John, and 
is very remarkable for the elegance of 
its composition and the absence of 
convention; it is richly gilded, and from 
a perforation at the bottom seems ori- 
ginally to have been fixed on the end 
of a staff. But the most remarkable 
feature is that which illustrates the 
point in discussion; here the Book of 
the Gospels is represented as a bundle 
of oblong leaves, tied together by a 
ribbon or cord about the centre, pre- 
cisely as at this day manuscripts of the 
people of the Indian archipelago, and 
those of Birmah, Siam, and Ceylon, 
are accustomed to be arranged. These 
are composed of various materials, 
sometimes of metal, sometimes of thin 
leaves of wood, and enclosed within 
two pieces which form the 
covers, oftentimes of ivory 
very highly decorated and 
richly carved. An interest- 
ing collection of these books 
is preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum. One, a MS. 
in the Pali character, has ¢ 
been selected for illustration, 
and will be found to be so § 
analogous to that in the beak 
of the eagle engraved, as 
to completely identify the 
intention of the carver, and 
also to fix the work to an 
artist of either Cochin China, 
or of some other people bor- 
dering on the Indian archi- 
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* It is now in the possession of W. Jordain de Gatwick, esq. 
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pelago. Ona careful examination of 
the workmanship, one cannot assign to 
it a date earlier than the first part of 
the sixteenth century ; it is just pos- 
sible it might be at the end of the 
fifteenth. To account for its position, 
one can only suppose that it was ex- 
ecuted under the direction of some of 
the Christian missionaries, perhaps of 
the Jesuits, for it may be as late as 
their time. That it should afterwards 
be preserved, and perhaps be venerated 
in a Chinese temple, is exceedingly 
curious, but not without explanation ; 
the emblem might easily recall to the 
memory of a Buddhist worshipper the 
form of Garfida, an eagle-headed form 
attendant upon Vishnu; the eagle as 
a symbol, indeed, was so numerously 
applied in many oriental systems, that 
it would be more a matter of wonder 
that it should not have been con- 
founded than otherwise. 

Of the symbolism of these emblems 
much has been written, but so much 
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that is evidently the mere speculation 
of the writers that I shall touch but 
little on this portion of the subject, and 
confine myself to the earliest indica- 
tions of endeavouring to impress upon 
them a recondite signification. St. 
Isidore of Seville in his allegories 
drawn from Scripture thus endeavours 
to explain them: 


‘* Mattheus enim eundem redemptorem 
nostrum natum et passum annuncians, in 
similitudinem hominis comparat. 

Marcus, a solitudine exorsus, leonis 
figuram induit, et Christi regnum invictum 
potentiamque proclamat. 

** Lucas quoque, per vituli mysticum 
vultum, Christum pro nobis preedicat im- 
molatum. 

“ Johannes autem per figuram aguile 
eundem dominum post resurrectionem car- 
nis demonstrat evolasse in coelum.”’ 


The following Latin lines, often 
found in illuminated gospels, contain 
the same ideas in a briefer form : 


Quatuor hec Deum signant animalia Christum ; 
Est homo nascendo, vitulusque sacer moriendo, 
Et Jeo surgendo, coelos aguilaque petendo. 

Nec minus hos scribas animalia et ipsa figurant. 


The reason given by the symbolists 
for the adaptation of the attributes to 
each of the evangelists is in substance 
as follows: Saint Matthew develops 
the generation of the Saviour as an- 
nounced by the prophets, and has the 
man for his emblem, as treating of the 
mysteries of Christ’s humanity. St. 
Mark, demonstrating the power of the 
Son of Man, and his triumph over 
death and the grave, has the lion as- 
signed to him, as an emblem of royalty 
and power. St. Luke represents the 
Messiah as the Saviour, the victim of 
expiatory sacrifice, and thus the oz is 
assigned to him as the type of the Ju- 
daical sacrifices, and by analogy of the 
Redeemer. St. John, the historian of 
the divinity of the word, from the 
mysterious grandeur of his subject, 
is distinguished by the eagle, a bird 
whose flight is among the clouds, and 
whose daring eye can look upon the 
sun. This is the main principle of 
thought upon this subject, which has 
been variously enlarged upon by the 


ritualists. All these emblems are con- 
sidered by them as emblems also of the 
Saviour ; thus St. Bruno d’Asti says : 

“ The four forms specify our Redeemer; 
he is represented by man because Christ 
is true man, made in human resemblance, 
and human nature is in him. He is 
figured by the ox because he is the true 
victim immolated upon the cross for us, 
as the ox figuratively was of old by the 
High Priest. Jesus Christ has also his 
emblem in the lion, because he arose on 
the third day, his body retaking life by 
his own will, as the lion springs up again 
at the paternal roaring. Lastly, he is 
like the eagle, in his ascension to the 
height of heaven.” * 

These instances will suffice as ex- 
amples of the manner of treating and 
considering this subject by those who 
have entered into an examination of 
the symbolism of the mystic animals. 
A few words now upon the mode of 
arrangement, and we shall close our 
article. Those writers who see a 
mystic meaning in every thing pre- 
tend that the different order of placing 
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the animals has its intention, but this 
view must be given up by all who 
have with unprejudiced minds exa- 
mined into facts. 

It does not appear that there is-any 
ground for an absolute arrangement of 
the symbols one above another, if the 
texts from which the authority for 
them is derived should decide the 
question ; nevertheless, a certain cus- 
tom did take place, and became a 
pretty general convention. According 
then to the received custom, the sym- 
bols were arranged in the following 
order: the angel, St. Matthew; the 
eagle, St. John; the lion, St. Mark ; 
the ox, St. Luke. The reason for this 
arrangement given by M. Didron is 
the most natural, even if it appears 
somewhat fanciful. According to this 
idea, man or the angel takes the pre- 
cedence according to his higher nature; 
the eagle next, as soaring above the 
clouds, suggestive of lofty inspira- 
tion; the lion for the nobility and 
royalty of which he was considered 
the type, among beasts ; lastly, the ox, 
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because it has a nature more gross and 
heavy. , 

The sacred texts put the forms in 
order thus: the man, lion, ox, eagle, 
that of Ezekiel ; lion, ox, man, eagle, 
that of the Revelations. The tetra- 
morph of the Byzantine church is in 
accordance with the first arrangement ; 
but in the Western church, previous 
to the thirteenth century, they are 
found thus: man, lion, ox, eagle. 
These variations are sufficient to show 
that there could be no absolute rule at 
all on the matter, and that custom 
alone, originating most probably with- 
out any express intention, gradually 
gave a law of which the originators 
themselves were unaware;and, although 
the law or rule above was pretty ge- 
nerally followed, yet there might be 
found a sufficient number of variations 
to prove that it was not,considered of 
the least importance. Thus the sym- 
bolism which subsequent writers pre- 
tend to find, wants one of the first 
necessary conditions for its support, 
viz. universality. 





UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF 


ROBERTSON, the historian, who 
held the office of Historiographer to 
the King for Scotland, died on the 
11th June, 1793, after an illness in 
which he had lingered for many months. 
On his decease, Dr. Gillies, a friend 
of Robertson’s, and best known as 
an author by his History of Greece 
(2 vols. 4to. 1786), was a candidate 
for the vacant office, which was a 
sinecure with a salary of 200/. per 
annum. It would seem that at this 
time malice set afloat some rumour 
which impugned the loyalty of Gillies, 
or charged him with sympathy for the 
French revolutionists. Such arumour 
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was of course peculiarly likely at that 
time to be prejudicial to his aspirations 
after any office under the Crown. The 
precise nature of the rumour does not 
appear, but if it is alluded to in the 
letter from Stockdale, the bookseller, 
which we print below,* the accusation 
was connected in some way with the 
Marseilloise Hymn. To rebut such 
an accusation Gillies secured the all- 
powerful patronage of Dundas, and 
applied to his friends for certificates 
of loyalty. Amongst others he wrote 
to Gibbon, to whom he had been made 
known some years before by Robert- 
son.f The following was Gibbon’s 





* “ Srr,—Sir Joseph Andrews has just been with me at the desire of Dr. Gillies to 
repeat what he had heard in various parts of the town respecting the Marsaeillois. 
He recollects mentioning the circumstance in my shop on the day on which Mr. Chiswell 
and Dr. Gillies had some conversation on the subject, and which made some noiée at 
the time. Thus much I think it requisite to state in justice to Dr. Gillies—I am, 
Sir, your much obliged and very humble servt. 


“ Piccadilly, 20th June, 1793.” 
Address of this letter torn off. 


“ Joun STOCKDALE. 


T ‘* Be so good as to present my sincere compliments to Mr. Smith, Mr. Ferguson, 
and, if he should be still with you, to Dr. Gillies, for whose acquaintance I esteem 
myself much indebted to you.’”’—Gibbon to Robertson.—Stewart’s Life of Robertson, 
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answer, and will be found to be equally 
kind and characteristic, It is dated, 
it will be observed, from Sheflield 
Place, the seat of his friend Lord 
Sheffield, with whom he had just re- 
turned from Lausanne to onde on the 
loss of his wife. Gibbon himself died 
on the 16th January following. 

The aversion of the historian to 
Christianity and the Christian Church 
did not in any degree predispose him 
to tolerate the excesses of French 
sans-cullotism. His kindness and gen- 
tlemanly taste, as well as the bent and 
genius of his historical studies, alike 
revolted against the tyrannous bar- 
barities of a wild democracy which 
seemed deluging the world with blood. 


‘* DEAR Str,—It would give me great 
pleasure to contribute my assistance to- 
wards removing any of the obstacles that 
may impede your fair and legitimate claim 
to the title or office of historiographer of 
your native country. But, except the 
present chancellor, I have scarcely any 
acquaintance with any of the ministers, 
and since Mr. Dundas is well disposed in 
your favour you cannot stand in need of 
any other patronage. 

“ Were I called upon to testify my sense 
of your literary merit the testimony would 
be as agreable to myself as it would be 
superfluous to you. But my absence from 
England ever since the beginning of the 
French Revolution has deprived me of all 
means of knowing the political opinions 
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on that subject which you really entertain, 
or those which may have been falsely im- 
puted to you. My own contempt for the 
wild and mischievous system of democracy 
will not suffer me to believe, without 
positive proof, that it can be adopted by 
any man of a sound understanding and 
historical experience. I acquiesce with 
implicit confidence in your disavowal of 
those sentiments, and I am _ persuaded 
that the same disavowal will produce a 
similar effect on all those persons who are 
acquainted with your character.—I am, 
with true regard, deer Sir, most faithfully 
yours, 
‘(E. Gippon. 
“* Sheffield Place, June 24th, 1793.” 


The address of the letter has been 
torn off. 

Gillies obtained the desired office, 
and held it for the long period of 
forty-three years. His subsequent 
publications gave no indication of any 
desire to prove himself a worthy suc- 
cessor to Robertson; but he was an 
amiable man who lived much respected, 
and was never, we believe, again sus- 
nected of Jacobinism. He diedat Clap- 
ham at the age of 93, on the 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1836. See a memoir of him in 
our Obituary for April 1836, p. 436. 

Gibbon’s letter, as well as that of 
Stockdale, are now both among the 
autograph collections of Robert Cole, 
esq. F'.S.A. to whose kindness we are 
indebted for copies. 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, 
(With two Plates.) 


IN our former article upon this sub- 
ject * we showed that the narrator of 
the Pilgrimage of Sir Richard Guylford 
is, in his descriptive portions, a mere 
copyist; and, having traced some of 
his passages to the work of Bernhard 
de Breydenbach, we expressed our 
opinion that he had translated directly 
from some Latin abridgement of that 
work. This conclusion will be allowed 
to be the more probable if we look 
further into the history of that book, 
and observe into how many editions it 
quickly passed. In so doing we shall 


touch upon a chapter of bibliography 
which is not devoid of interest. 
Breydenbach is the leader of our 
modern race of travellers who make 
their observations with a view to paper 
and print. There had been many 
during former ages who wrote the nar- 
ratives of their long and painful travels, 
and whose narratives have from time 
to time—some at an early and some at 
a recent date—found their way to the 
press; but Breydenbach undertook 
his pilgrimage with that object in view, 
and he accomplished his undertaking 





* June Magazine, p. 627, 
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in a style highly creditable to his per- 
severance and his liberality. He took 
with him a clever artist, who made 
views of the most remarkable places 
visited, and portraits of the various in- 
habitants of Palestine, which, trans- 
ferred to wooden blocks, are printed 
in the book. They have considerable 
artistic merit and apparent accuracy, 
and form highly interesting memorials 
of the aspect presented by various im- 
portant places nearly four centuries 
ago. 
eThese cuts are vastly superior to 
the monstrosities which contribute to 
render the pages of Mandeville merely 
amusing or absurd. Sir John Man- 
deville composed his travels about the 
year 1355; they were not printed 
until 1480, a few years before the first 
appearance of Breydenbach. 
reydenbach’s book. was printed at 
Mentz under the care of the artist 
Erhard Rewich; who as it seems en- 
aved the wood-blocks from his own 
rawings. Editions both in Latin and 
German were in progress at the same 
time. ‘The former was finished on the 
15th Feb. 1486, and the latter on the 
20th June in the same year—unless we 
ought to reckon for the year com- 
mencing in March, in which case the 
Latin would be the later edition, in 
1486-7. Its title is 


‘* Bernhardi de Breydenbach opms trans- 
marine peregrinationis ad venerandum et 
gloriosum sepulchrum dominicum in Jhe- 
rusalem.”’ 


There is a copy of the German in 
the British Museum which belonged 
to King Henry VII. but it wants all 
the folding plates. 

Of the Latin some copies were printed 
on vellum. Three such copies have 
become known to bibliographers ; one 
of them is in the national library at 
Paris and two are now in the British 
Museum, one in the King’s Library, 
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and the other in the Grenville collec- 
tion. The former belonged to James 
West, esq. Pres. R. S. and was pur- 
chased at his sale by Mr. Nicol for the 
library of King George the Third for 
151. 15s. It contains the following 
memorandum in Mr. West's writing : 


“ J. West. 

‘¢ This most rare book of the Travels 
of the Religious to the Holy Land printed 
on vellum contains the oldest views en- 
graved that I have ever seen; they seem 
to have been taken upon the spot. The 
book was printed at Mentz 1486, which is 
seven years before the printing of the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, which has always 
been supposed to have been the oldest 
printed book with Charts or Maps. I 
bought this book at Osborn’s sale of the 
Harleian printed books.” 


Also the following references :— 


V. Freytag, Adparatus, vol. i. p. 48. 
Henning’s Bibl. p. 396. 
Debure, art. 4272. 
Clement, vol. i. p. 223. 
Pinellii, vol. i. no. 2217. 
Panzer, 2, p. 131. 
Maittaire, p. 472. 
Wurdwein; p. 123. 
Zapf, p. 94. 

Seemiller, 3, p. 66. 
Braun, 2, p. 134. 
Bolong-Crev. 4, p. 20.”’ 

Mr. Grenville’s vellum copy was 
from the MacCarthy library, at “the 
dispersion of which it was sold for 
756 francs. In the Grenville Cata- 
logue, p. 96, it is stated to have been 
the same which was formerly in the 
Harleian Library ; but this is contra- 
dicted by Mr. West’s statement above 
given. 

Mons. Brunet, in his Manuel du 
Libraire, edit. 1842, notices several 
od copies; and there is one in the 

ritish Museum (now marked C.20 e.) 

“ Maister Gerhaert Rewich van 
Utrecht” finished a Flemish edition at 
Mentz, on the 24th May, 1488.7 A 


* Among his views is a very large one of Venice, more than five feet long; others 
of Parens, Corfu, Modon, Candia, and Rhodes, besides a large view of Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land. Dr. Dibdin, in the third volume of his Bibliotheca Spenceriana, has 


copied portions of several cuts: 1. The View of Parenza. 
4. Fort at Candia. 
7. Ourang Outang. 8. The printer’s device. 


viewed from the stern in full sail. 
Group of Syrians. 


2. Modon. 3. Galley 
5. Group of Greeks. 6. 


The ourang outang 


is one of a page of animals thus inscribed :—‘ Hec animalia sunt veraciter depicta 


sicut vidimus in terra sancta. 
Camelus. Salemandra. 


Seraffa. 


Cocodrillus. 
Non constat de note.”’—Thbis last is the ourang outang. 


Capre de India. Vnicornus. 


+ M. Brunet cites Hain for an edition printed at Haarlem in 1486 ; but this is pro- 
bably a confusion with another book, mentioned by Mons, Ternaux-Compans, entitled 
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copy of this is bound up with the 
paper copy of the original Latin edi- 
tion just mentioned. 

In the same year the work was 
printed in French at Lyons, having 
been translated by Nicole le Huen, 
professor of theology in the house of 
Carmelites at Puteaux de Mer. This 
Frenchman had not the honesty to 
acknowledge it to be a translation, but 
in his colophon calls it a godsend 
(ainsi que Dieu a voulu le donner a 
cognoistre). One of the “ honnestes 
hommes” the printers was Jacques 
Heremberck of Germany, who pro- 
bably was the originator of the piracy. 
The copy in Mr. Grenville’s library 
(7203) formerly belonged to the his- 
torian Jac. August. Thuanus, whose 
arms and monogram are impressed on 
the cover. It contains this MS. note 
in Mr. Grenville’s writing :— 


‘¢ Breydenbach, traduit par N. Huen, 
fol. Lyon, 1488. La Croix du Maine, 
ii. p. 190, together with Du Verdier, iii. 
143, and Pinelo, Bib. Geog. p. 1462, and 
Richarderie, iv. 402, have all considered 
N. Huen as an original traveller; but 
Panzer, i. 528, together with La Valliére, 
iii. 30, and Crevenna, iv. 20, very truly 
concur in describing Huen as giving only 
a translation of Breydenbach, though not 
a literal one. This edition is most ex- 
tremely rare, and sold at the Roxburgh 
sale, No. 7259, for 84/. It is the first 
French book with copper plates.’ 


Notwithstanding this enormous price 
Mr. Hibbert’s sold for only 117. and 
Chaillou’s in 1818 for 107 francs. 

In this book all the folding plates 
of Breydenbach were copied on copper, 
and the smaller woodcuts on wood. 
The latter are not so correct as those 
of Drach hereafter mentioned. 

The Lyons piracy was met in the 
following year (1489) by another 
French version, fairly acknowledging 
the author’s name, and “ translaté de 
Latin en Francois par frere Jean Her- 
sin.” ‘There is no copy of this in the 
British Museum; but Mons. Brunet 
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states that the engravings are from 
wood, and appear to be the same as 
those of the edition of Mentz. It may 
therefore be presumed that this was 
the authorized French edition, put 
forth to contend with the pirated one 
of the preceding year. 

It was in reference to Huen’s edition 
that a difference arose between Mons. 
Brunet and Dr. Dibdin.* The latter, 
having only seen the woodcut editions, 
in his Bibliotheca Spenceriana, and 
again in the Bibliographical Deca- 
meron, charged Mons. Brunet with 
having incorrectly stated that the 
larger views were engraved on copper. 
Mons. Brunet replied in the 1842 edition 
of his Manuel, and Dibdin apologised 
in the Ades Althorpiane, ii. 88. Huen 
was reprinted at Paris by Francoys 
Regnault in 1517, and again in 1522. 

n 1490 the second Latin edition 
was printed at Spires by Peter Drach, 
who had not the use of the original 
blocks, but copied them, The great 
popularity of the book is strongly 
shewn by these repeated piracies. 
Brunet states that this edition is more 
complete than the first: but he does 
not explain in what the greater com- 
emg consists, and it is scarcel 
ikely to have been the case. He 
mentions copies as occurring at the 
sales of the Soubise, Brienne, and 
Hanrott libraries; but there is none 
in the British Museum. But of another 
edition by Drach, printed at Spires in 
1502, there is a copy in our national 
library, of which the ownership in 
English hands is to be traced for a 
long period. It belonged to Joh. 
Meredyth in the 16th or 17th century ; 
afterwards to Ed. Alexander (price 
2s. 8d.); in 1730 to Dr. Stukeley at 
Stamford; then to W. Baynton, Gray’s 
Inn; and lastly to Dr. Farmer, at 
whose sale, in 1798, it was bought for 
lls. It does not possess the great 
print of the Holy Land, and only half 
the view of Rhodes. Mr. Hanrott’s 
copy sold for 4/. 16s. 





‘¢ Dat boeck van der Pelgherin naar Jerusalem, fol. 1486.’’ The like may be said of 


an edition assumed to be printed at Augsburg, by Anthony Sorger, 1488, 


See Ter- 


naux-Compans’ Bibliothéque Asiatique, 1841, 8vo. No. 37. 

* Dr. Dibdin (Bibl. Spencer. iii. 219) committed a further egregious mistake, to the 
extent of depriving Breydenbach of the authorship of the work, merely upon the 
grounds of his statement that he had employed a learned man—probably some resident 
in Jerusalem—to write the names of places upon Rewich’s drawing of the Holy Land. 
In support of this erroneous notion he quotes the bibliographer Clement, 
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In 1498 there was another Flemish 
edition printed at Delft; and in the 
same year the “Viege de la Tierra 
Santa” was printed at Saragossa, 
translated into Spanish by Martin 
Martinez d’Ampies. This Spanish 
edition is even rarer, says Mons. 
Brunet, than the Latin, German, and 
French ; and he does not describe its 
plates. 

The last edition we shall now men- 
tion, of which there is a copy in the 
Grenville collection, is a small abridg- 
ment in octavo, printed in Latin at 
Wittenberg in 1536. 

We proceed to give a brief account 
of Breydenbach’s voyage. 

Bernhard de Breydenbach was cham- 


berlain of the cathedral church of 


Mentz at the time when he made his 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land; when 

e published he was alsoits dean. His 
principal companions were John count 
of Solms, lord of Mintzenberg, the 
youngest of the party, but highest in 
rank, and a knight named Sir Philip 
de Bicken.* The party met at Op- 
penheim, in the diocese of Mentz, on 
the feast of Saint Mark the Evangelist 
(25th April), in the year 1488, and 
after fifteen days’ journey arrived at 
Venice. They there found many ho- 
nourable counts and barons, valiant 
knights and other noble men, includ- 
ing some ecclesiatics; from among 
whom two barons and three knights, 
with their servants, joined their party, 
the others forming themselves into 
another company. The barons who 
sailed in the same galley with them 
were Maximin von Roppenste n and 
Vernand von Mernawe, and the knights 
Caspar von Bulach, George Marx, and 
Nicolas von Kurt the elder. By the 
advice of Peter Vgelhcymer of Frank- 
fort, their host at Venice, they hired 
their galley, and this was the form of 
the contract which they made with 
master Augustino contareni (that is, 
says Breydenbach, comite reni), the 
patron (padrone) of their galley. 

The patron was to carry arms for 
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eighty men; he was to supply them 
with meat and drink twice a day ; for 
which purpose he was to provide good 
wine, fresh flesh, eggs, &c.; further, to 
those pilgrims who asked it, a refection 
in the morning and a collation in the 
evening, with malmesey and other 
things. Whenever the pilgrims, be 
they many or few, wished to go on 
shore to procure fresh water and other 
necessaries, the patron was to furnish 
his boat and servants to take and 
bring them back. The goods of any 
one dying’on the voyage were to be 
restored intact to his friends; and if 
any died before he reached the Holy 
Land one half of his passage money 
was to be returned. The pilgrims 
might take an interpreter with them, 
who was to have free passage on board. 
Each pilgrim was to pay 42 ducats. 

The patron was to provide fit stow- 
age in his galley for fowls, wood, water, 
salt, and other necessaries. 

After staying 22 days at Venice, the 
party embarked, on the Ist of June, 
singing, according to custom, Salve 
regina, and other anthems and collects, 
and on the 3rd they arrived at Parenza. 
They touched at several places on their 
way, and one of the cuts we have copied 
(Plate I.) represents their galley when 
lying off Rhodes. 

aving left Cyprus on the 27th 
June, a favourable wind carried them 
in three days within sight of the Holy 
Land, whereupon, breaking forth into 
great joy and exultation, they saluted 
it from afar, singing Te Deum lauda- 
mus, with the anthem“ Salve regina, 
and other suitable collects and prayers. 
On the same day the galley cast anchor 
before Jaffa or Joppa (as represented 
in Plate II.) The patron, according 
to custom, immediately sent to Jeru- 
salem for safe conduct, and for the 
warden of the friars minors of Mount 
Syon, and the conductor of the pil- 
grims called the trutzchelman, or dro- 
goman. They remained expecting 
them for six days, during which the 
other galley which sailed with them 





* 4¢ Johannes comes de Solms dns in Myntzenberg, Dns Bernhardus de Breyden- 
bach tunc quidem camerarius nunc vero decanus sacre metropo. ecclesie Moguntin. 


hujus operis auctor principalis. 


Dominus Philippus de Bicken miles. 


Cum hiis 


erat inter ceteros eorum familiares pictor ille artificiosus et subtilis Erhardus Rewich 
de Trajecto inferiori, qui omnia loca in hoc opere docta manu effigiavit.”” The author 
also names eight or ten other knights and men of rank who accompanied him in the 


pilgrimage to Mount Sinai. 
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from Venice arrived, and cast anchor 


within bow-shot of them. Durin 
these days some of the galeots of each 
galley, going fishing, were apprehended 
by the infidels and received a condign 
thrashing for their rashness. (‘This is 
represented in the engraving.) The 
pilgrims, however, sometimes went on 
shore in a boat with their patron to 
buy raisins and currants (otros et uras 
precoquas) and other necessaries. 

At length, on the fifth July, there 
came to Jaffa some horsemen of the 
Soldan, which they call mamelukes, 
having in their company the warden 
and two of the brethren of his order, 
and bringing with them letters of con- 
duct from the lords of Jerusalem and 

tama. The same day Peter Landawe, 

landing his pilgrims on the shore, 
brought them into a certain old cave, 
as it was customary to do; “ but we, 
being warned by the foresight and 
kindness of our patron, preferred to 
wait in the galley. So it happened 
that whilst our fellow-pilgrims re- 
mained for three days and three nights 
shut up in the cave, we were only 
shut up for one night.” For it was 
the custom with the pagans to take 
a list of all the pilgrims as they 
landed, and then shut them up in the 
eave until they had agreed with their 
patrons for the amount of their safe 
conduct, and the money had been duly 
paid. At the door of the cave the 
Christians of the girdle, that is, of the 
faith of Saint Paul, coming from Je- 
rusalem and Rama, offered provisions 
for sale, as cooked flesh, chickens, 
eggs, bread, and fruit; of which the 
pilgrims bought as they pleased. 

This miserable cave is described 
in most of the pilgrimages, including 
that of Sir Richard Guylford, whose 
party “Jay in the same grotte or cave 

ryday all day on the bare, stynking, 
stable grounde, as well nyght as daye, 
right evyll entreated by the maures ;” 
and so they did again for a night 
before their re-embarking. Jaffa had 
become the ordinary point of approach 
to the Holy Land, as it was the nearest 
port to the Holy City, and at a dis- 
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tance of only seven-and-twenty miles. 
It was, however, only a ruined town, 
as represented in the next portion of 
Rewich’s picture, of which a fac-simile 
will be found accompanying the Rev. 
John Webb’s paper in the XXIst 
volume of the Archeologia. Ber- 
trandon de la Brocquitre; who made 
his pilgrimage in the year 1432, gives 
the following account of this place: 

‘* At Jaffa the pardons commence for 
pilgrims to the Holy Land. It formerly 
belonged to the Christians, and was then 
strong ; at present it is entirely destroyed, 
having only a few tents covered with reeds, 
whither pilgrims retire to shelter_them- 
selves from the heat of the sun. The sea 
enters the town, and forms a bad and 
shallow harbour; it is dangerous to re- 
main there long, for fear of being driven 
on shore by a gale of wind. There are 
two springs of fresh water; but one is 
overflowed by the sea when the. westerly 
wind blows a little strong. When any 
pilgrims disembark there, interpreters and 
other officers of the Sultan instantly hasten 
to ascertain their numbers, to serve them 
as guides, and to receive, in the name of 
their master, the customary tribute.’’ 


We should have been pleased if in 
further illustration of these curious 
representations of a Pilgrims’ Galley 
we could have presented the reader 
with a complete description of its 
various parts and arrangements: but, 
though we have turned over the pages 
of Charnock’s Naval Architecture and 
Jal’s Archéologie Navale, we have met 
with searcely anything immediately to 
the purpose. We must be contented 
with scrutinizing its external features, 
and by imagining how some 600 men * 
were bestowed according to the con- 
ditions prescribed in the following par- 
ticulars. 

The author of “Informacyon for 
Pylgrymes unto the Holy Londe,” 
printed by Wynkynde Worde in 1515, 
instructs his reader that when hiring 
his passage at Venice he should go to 
the galley betimes, “and chose a place 
in the overmost stage, for in the lower 
it is right evil and smouldering hot 
and stinking; and ye shall pay for 
your freight, and for meat and drink 





* Breydenbach estimated that ten gallies which met at the isle of Milo in 1483 con- 
tained about 6,000 men. He mentions the result of two gallies being thrown together 
at sea ; one wholly broke and destroyed Jarcam collateralem [Sic orig. g. bancam ?] 
of that in which he sailed ; but our vessel, he adds, “ broke away their kitchen and 


every thing that was in it.’’ 
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to port Jaffe and again to Venice fifty 
ducats, for to be in a good honest place, 
and to have your ease in the galley, 
and also to be cherished.” 


“The patron was to be bound to give 
hot meat twice a day; to provide good 
wine, fresh water, and biscuit. The pil- 
grim was recommended to provide himself 
with three barrels; two for wine and the 
third for water. One of the former was 
to be kept in store filled with red wine, for 
use in case of illness; the other with wine 
in ordinary use. ‘‘ Also ye must buy 
you a chest to put your things in; and, 
if you have a fellow (i. e. a comrade) with 
you, two or three together may buy a 
chest as broad as the barrels are long; in 
which they may be placed, that intended 
for first use nearest the door.’’ It is 
added that ‘‘ at the one end ye need lock 
and key, and a little door ; for if the ship- 
men or other pilgrims may come thereto, 
they will tame and drink of it.’’ In the 
same chest were to be depcsited bread, 
cheese, spices, &c. “for though ye shall 
be at table with the patron, yet notwith- 
standing ye shall full oft-times have need 
to your own victuals, as bread, cheese, 
eggs, wine, and others, to make your col- 
lation: for sometime ye shall have feeble 
bread and feeble wine, and stinking water, 


so that many times ye will be right faine 


to eat of your own. Also I counsel you 
to have with you out of Venice confectives, 
confortatives, laxatives, restrictives, green 
ginger, almonds, rice, figs, raisins great 
and small; which shall do you great ease 
by the way; and pepper, saffron, cloves 
and maces a few, as ye think need, and 
loaf sugar also. Also take with you a 
little caldron, afrying-pan, dishes, platters, 
saucers, of tree; cups of glass; a grater 
for bread, and such necessaries. Also ye 
shall buy you a bed beside saint Mark’s 
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church in Venice; where ye shall havea 
feather-bed, a mattrass, a pillow, two pair 
of sheets, and a quilt; and ye shall pay 
but three ducats. And when ye come 
again bring the same bed, and ye shall 
have a ducat and a half for it, though it 
be broke and worn. Also hire you a cage 
for half a dozen of hens or chickens to 
have with you in the ship or galley; for 
you shall have need to them many times ; 
and buy you half a bushel of mill seed at 
Venice for them. Also take a barrel with 
you for a sege for your chamber in the 
ship: it is full necessary if ye were sick 
that ye come not in the air.’ 


If this was the way the pilgrims ge- 
nerally provided themselves, we need 
not wonder at the crowded aspect of 
the galleys before us. The barrels, 
the chests, the hen-eoops, and the 
stalls for live animals (ranged in two 
tiers, one above the other), seem to 
have pretty well burdened the decks. 
In the whole-length view of the galley 
(Plate I.) the double cross on the 
banner at its prow shows its destina- 
tion for Jerusalem. On the hangings 
of the upper deck is the Lion of St. 
Mark, the arms of the city of Venice. 
The banner with a lion is probably in- 
tended for that of the Count of Solms, 
the principal passenger (whose coat 
was, Or, a lion rampant azure), and 
the other banner, with bendy stripes, 
as it neither belongs to Breydenbach 
nor Bicken, was probably that of the 
patron of the galley. 

We have still to fulfil, on another 
opportunity, our proposal to give some 
account of the English pilgrimages of 
Wey and Torkington, which are pre- 
served in manuscript. 


ANSWER OF THE MASTER OF THE ROLLS RESPECTING LITERARY 
ADMISSION TO THE RECORDS. 


Tue Master of the Rolls has answered 
the Memorial upon the subject of granting 
literary men free access to the Records, 
which we printed in our Magazine for 
July last, (adding the complete list of sig- 
natures in our last Magazine,) in the fol- 
lowing words : 


Rolis House, Chancery-lane, 
3st July, 1851. 

My Lords and Gentlemen,—After con- 
sulting with Sir Francis Palgrave, and 
carefully considering your Memorial, with 
an anxious desire of meeting your wishes 


as far as practicable, consistently with the 
proper protection of the Records under 
the existing circumstances of the Record 
establishment, I propose to comply with 
your request to some extent at once, with 
a view to the ultimate compliance with it 
entirely, if the measure with which I pro- 
pose to commence shall be found to work 
satisfactorily. 

For the present, therefore, I will assent 
to the following regulation. I will autho- 
rise Sir Francis Palgrave, the Deputy 
Keeper of Records, to grant to any literary 
inquirer permission to search for, examine, 
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and inspect, and to make notes, extracts, 
or copies in pencil, without payment of 
fees, of all such calendars or indexes of 
Records, and all Record papers and docu- 
ments, or classes thereof, as in his judg- 
ment can be properly opened gratis to the 
literary inquirer, on his, the inquirer, ex- 
plaining to the satisfaction of Sir Francis 
Palgrave that the application is for a bon4 
fide literary purpose, upon his doing which 
an explanation will be given to the appli- 
cant of the extent and nature of the as- 
sistance which the officers of the establish- 
ment can render, and Sir Francis Palgrave 
will give the necessary directions to the 
assistant-keepers accordingly. 

This regulation I have considered to be 
necessary in order to prevent any person 
under colour of literary inquiry gaining 
an unfair advantage over the business 
searchers, by making searches pretendedly 
for literary information, but in reality for 
legal or professional purposes, whether 
business or legal in the strict sense of the 
word, or such as are usually conducted by 
officers of the Heralds’ College. I regret 
that, under present circumstances, it is 
impossible to extend the rule more gene- 
rally, but, until the new repository for the 
Records shall be opened, both accommo- 
dation and attendance are insufficient, 

The public Records and Archives can- 
not properly be considered exactly in the 
light of manuscripts deposited in the 
British Museum or any other library, for, 
besides the necessity of watching them 
with jealousy, lest they should be interpo- 
lated, mutilated, or stolen, the greatest 
caution is required to prevent their re- 
ceiving detriment by rude or careless 
usage; and, although many of them are 
already bound in volumes (and it is in- 
tended ultimately so to treat all which are 
susceptible of this arrangement), many of 
the most important class of Records, in- 
cluding the ancient Enrolment Rolls of 
the Chancery, cannot be bound up, and 
their tenderness and friability from age or 
accident exposes them to the chance of 
injury on the mere rolling and unrolling, 
and, in consequence of their being written 
on both sides, their reparation is always 
difficult, and in many instances impracti- 
cable. Another difficulty arises from the 
forms and sizes of documents; many are 
not connected together, and are not sus- 
ceptible of being connected, and this par- 
ticularly with respect to charters to which 
seals are appendant, which might be easily 
abstracted or lost by fraud or negligence; 
and further, although by the office rule all 
the documents ought to be stamped with 
the office stamp, it has not, as to many of 
them, been possible to do so as yet. It 
is proper also to state that, in some in- 
stances, inquirers who have an inadequate 
Gent, Mac, Vou, XXXVI. 
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knowledge of the work of prosecuting their 
own inquiry, or of ancient modes of wri- 
ting, are apt to require some person to be 
at hand to point out to them the matters 
required, or to decipher the writings, or 
interpret the words; and, by so doing, 
greatly interrupt the business of the office. 
The table of fees now in existence was 
settled, after great consideration, by Lord 
Langdale, and there has as yet been no 
complaint of their being onerous to the 
individuals who have occasion to use the 
Records; they were framed not for the 
purposes of revenue, but with a view merely 
to remunerate fairly the actual work and 
labour of Government officers, and to pre- 
vent indiscreet and ignorant inquirers from 
occupying the time of those officers. 

I have stated these matters to explain 
why, with regret, [ feel that it is not 
possible at present to do more than make 
the limited compliance with your request 
I have above stated; when, however, the 
new Record-buildings shall be sufficiently 
completed, these regulations shall be re- 
considered with a view to granting every 
possible facility and encouragement to li- 
terary inquirers, and I shall direct Sir 
Francis Palgrave and the assistant-keepers 
to construe the permission I propose to 
grant as liberally as they possibly can con- 
sistently with their duty. 

I am, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Joun RomILty. 
The Lord Mahon, 
&e. &e. 


Lord Mahon acknowledged the receipt 
of this reply in the following letter: 


Chevening, near Sevenoaks, 
August 2, 1851. 

Sir,—I have the honour to acknowledge 
your letter of the 31st ult. and I will take 
means without delay to communicate it to 
the other gentlemen who signed the Me- 
morial that was laid before you. 

Those gentlemen, I am sure, will concur 
with me in feeling both the courtesy which 
you have shown us, and the care with 
which you have considered our request. 
They will, I am sure, like myself, think 
you well entitled to the gratitude of every 
man of letters for the great and valuable 
concessions which you announce your in- 
tention to make forthwith, and for your 
further promise that, whenever the new Re- 
cord-buildings are sufficiently completed, 
the regulations shall be reconsidered with 
a view to granting every possible facility 
and encouragement to historical inquirers. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 
Your faithful and obedient servant, 
Manon, 


Master of the Rolls, 
&e, &e. &e, 
20 
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A meeting of the subscribers was held 
at the Library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on the 18th Aug. 1851, to take the 
reply into consideration (John Payne Col- 
lier, esq. V.P.S.A. in the chair), when the 
following resolutions (amongst others) were 
unanimously adopted :— 

**T, Moved by Lord Viscount Strangford 
ait seconded by John Britton, esq. “That 
the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Rt. Hon. the Master of the Rolls for the 
courtesy and care with which he has re- 
ceived and considered the memorial laid 
before him on the subject of the records, 
and especially for the partial compliance 
which he intends to make, and his promise 
that when the new record buildings shall 
be sufficiently completed the new regu- 
lations shall be reconsidered with a view 
to granting every possible facility and en- 
couragement to literary inquirers. 

II. Moved by James Spedding, esq. 
and seconded by Peter Cunningham, esq. 
“ That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that the intended concessions entitle the 
Master of the Rolls to the gratitude of all 
men of letters.”’ 

III. Moved by Hepworth Dixon, esq. 
and seconded by Bolton Corney, esq. 
* That these resolutions be communicated 
to the Master of the Rolls by the chairman 
of this meeting.”’ 

We have thus arrived at the end of the 
first stage of this very important literary 
movement. A respectful statement, signed 
by names which were a guarantee for the 
weight and importance of the matter in 
hand, has received from a high official 
dignitary the courteous and careful atten- 
tion which literary matters have as yet 
been little accustomed to receive in such 
quarters. This is of itself a sign of 
the times, and a good one. The sub- 
ject seems to have been weighed with 
something like judicial anxiety, and the 
result is precisely that which would be 
arrived at if other literary grievances were 
examined with the same fairness—a con- 
viction that the complaint is well founded, 
and a desire to do whatever is possible to 
remove it. We quite agree in the opinion 
expressed by Lord Mahon, and con- 
curred in by the meeting, that the mode 
in which the memorial has been received 
fully entitles the Master of the Rolls to 
our thanks. He has set an example, which 
duly followed must be productive of ex- 
tensive good. 

As to the amount of relief intended to 
be given at this time, we presume the 
Master of the Rolls will make it known 
more precisely by some Rule or General 
Order. The authority is for the present 
to rest entirely with Sir Francis Palgrave. 
No man is more competent, no man more 
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judicious, and we are happy to know that 
Sir Francis is altogether friendly to the 
concession, and looks forward to it as 
opening a door to improvements of the 
most important character in English 
history in all its branches. 

Literary men will, we are confident, 
shew themselves worthy of the privilege 
they are about to obtain by discretion and 
temper in the use ofit, It is their right, 
and it is a right which has been withheld, 
but it is now graciously conceded, and we 
doubt not they will use it in such manner 
as to afford no possible pretext for its 
withdrawal. Tor our own part we value 
the right so highly that no one will be 
more severe against any attempt to abuse 
it than ourselves. But we have no fear 
upon this subject. It was the fashion, 
years ago, to represent Englishmen as 
animals so wild and rough in nature that 
it was not possible to give them the same 
degree of liberty in reference to works of 
art or literature as the people of other 
nations have long enjoyed. Every suc- 
cessive privilege which has been given to 
the public has tended to prove the fallacy 
of that opinion, and so it will be with re- 
spect to the Records. The conceded 
liberty will be highly valued; the igno- 
rance which is hinted at in the answer of 
the Master of the Rolls (and whieh is the 
natural and necessary consequence of ex- 
clusion) will soon disappear ; there will be 
considerable increase in the official reve- 
nue in consequence of the greater demand 
for transcripts ; and general history, to- 
pography, and biography—our whole his- 
torical literature—will soon begin to ex- 
hibit the difference between Truth and 
Romance. 

As to any danger to the Records from 
the admission of literary men to inspect 
them: with all respect to the Master of 
the Rolls, we must be allowed to remark 
that our past experience proves too clearly 
that danger is rather to be apprehended 
from their exclusion.. When that exclu- 
sion was the most entire, when the Re- 
cords were treated by their keepers as if 
they were their own property, and large 
incomes were derived from private indexes 
and other shameless contrivances for 
making the Record Keepers the sole con- 
duits through which knowledge of the con- 
tents of these documents could flow—how 
were the Records kept? Do we not know, 
does not all the world know, that they 
were exposed to every possible destructive 
agency with which man is acquainted; 
that they were allowed to rot in damp, 
dark holes, the prey of vermin, dust, 
and changes of atmosphere; that when 
occasionally fished up out of their villainous 
repositories they were ignorantly sponged 
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over with galls, and thus for a moment’s 
gratification destroyed for ever; that they 
were taken away out of the repositories by 
their Keepers, and after their deaths were 
sold as part of their private estates? We 
do not wish to keep these things in remem- 
brance ; but when dangers are suggested 
as likely to arise from the admission of 
literary men—dangers which we cannot 
for a moment admit — we should bear 
in mind, that even if they were real, 
there is danger also on the other side, and 
that the facts which we have alluded to 
could not have occurred if literary men had 
been freely admitted in past times. There 
is a rectifying power in the public eye 
which, if it had been brought to bear 
upon the records years ago, would have 
preserved them from much of the loss they 
have sustained, would have saved us from 
the national discredit which they have 
been to us, and would by this time have 
leavened our literature with that historical 
truth and the love of it which the records 
alone can impart. 

Our present race of Keepers are all ad- 
mirable men, and the records have recently 
passed through the purifying furnace of a 
parliamentary inquiry; but there may arise 
future Keepers who know not Charles 
Buller, and who will be none the worse 
for being kept to their duties by those oc- 
casional inquiries—here, there, and every 
where—which will be the result of a free 
admission of literary men. At the worst, 
and supposing there be danger (which we 
repeat we do not admit), all that can be 
said is that there are disadvantages on 
both sides. Admit literary men, and it is 
said to be possible that some rude hand may 
do damage to a tender parchment, or some 
wicked hand may, some day or other, in- 
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terpolate, or mutilate, or steal a record. 
Such has not been the result elsewhere, 
where literary men have been admitted 
freely, and is all but impossible amongst 
ourselves; but, for the nonce, admit it, 
allow its remote possibility. What then? 
Exclude literary men, aud you have the 
evidence of actual fact before you, that 
the damage which you fear, and which 
may possibly arise, to a solitary record, 
or to one here and there, in the course 
of years, will certainly come with ten 
thousand force from the laziness, the care- 
lessness, and the ignorance of keepers, 
unrestricted, unchecked, and unobserved. 
What is the case all over the kingdom 
with public documents? our series of 
public registers, for example? How comes 
it that they are full of lacune and hiatuses; 
that, perhaps, out of eight or ten thousand 
not one of them is absolutely complete ? 
What has that arisen from? From literary 
curiosity or roguery, or from the neglect 
of keepers? Does any one doubt? So 
long as human nature is what it is, public 
Officials will be all the better for occasional 
looking after; and we may feel assured, 
on the one hand, that if literary inspection 
had been freely allowed some years ago, 
we should not have mutilated our records, 
nor have sold them to the buttermen, nor 
after they had been filched by gentlemen 
facetiously called ‘‘ keepers,’’ have paid 
large sums to buy them back again for the 
public use; and, on the other, that if literary 
inspection be not henceforth allowed all 
these incidents will in due course of time 
come round again. With a view, there- 
fore, to the safety and proper keeping of 
the Records themselves, not less than to 
their literary use, we rejoice heartily at 
the decision of the Master of the Rolls. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


News from Heidelberg (The English Garden and other Relics of Elizabeth of Bohemia— 
Olympia Morata—The double church—Papal activity—State of the vines, and general aspect 
of the country)—Mr. Roche’s comments on the communication in our last Magazine of 
Bossuet’s Letter on the Death of Henrietta Duchess of Orleans—Reply of the Communicator 
of the same—Historical Questions relating to persons and events of the eleventh century 
—Notes upon Nicotina—Suggested Society for Improvement of the English Language. 


News FROM HEIDELBERG. 


Mr. Urnsan,—We thank you every 
hour for your advice that we should spend 
our autumn-holiday this year at Heidel- 
berg. We doubt whether any other place 
would have so exactly supplied what we 
wanted ; objects of interest of such various 
kinds attainable with moderate exertion ; 


distance enough from home to give rest 
from much of our usual correspondence 
and the daily demands on thought and 
feeling which a London life presents ; 
scenery ever attractive, with historical and 
antiquarian associations enough to occupy 
us, if our time were counted by months 
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rather than by weeks ; and, moreover, man- 
ners in many respects quite different 
from those of England, offering ground 
for untiring speculation on the good 
and the ill of life in different countries, 
with not a little to excite one’s lively 
sympathy in the political and religious 
aspect of affairs around us. All this we 
have found in abundance. I don’t know 
whether you partake in my notions of 
English rambles in autumn. As they are 
often pursued, I confess I hold them in 
absolute horror, and think them among 
the grossest instances we have of the 
‘*follies” of many “of the wise.’ Just 
picture to yourself a family not par- 
ticularly robust in health, who have 
been running the round of a London 
season—and what a season! It is clear 
that what such people want and should 
have is rest, combined with all sorts of 
pleasant, but still not exciting, images: 
they should enjoy the perfect luxury of 
laziness. Let them saunter over meadows, 
or be rowed on rivers, or lounge over a 
pleasant book in a garden. Let them be 
transported to quite a new scene, and have 
plenty of new objects before them—new 
manners to watch, new people to see, new 
views to sketch,—only for pity’s sake do 
not follow up a season of laborious dissipa- 
tion by a season of as laborious travel ; 
do not call them morning after morning to 
undertake another long day’s riding and 
walking—to be hurried, if in the cities, 
from one museum or church to another: 
if in the country, to climb the hills and 
explore the glens for hours together : 
to take no heed of burning suns or chilling 
dews, but to pursue, as the one grand 
business of the autumn, the laborious work 
of crowding as many sights as possible 
into their given allotment of time. We 
have seen too much of this. Travellers 
are unwilling, when in a foreign land, to 
omit anything which people say they 
ought to see. The robust traveller may 
do what he pleases ; but it is a cruel mis- 
take to follow up a time of great fatigue 
and exhaustion by laborious travel under 
the misnomer of recreation. 

Again, I say, you were right about 
Heidelberg ; we think you would also have 
been right had you stayed our steps at an 
earlier point. We should have been well 
content with at least twenty of the Rhine 
localities,—with Boppart, or St. Goar, or 
Bingen, or the neighbourhood of Coblentz. 
Still there is here an object which else- 
where we could not find. To have seen 
this glorious old castle is the very pride 
of our lives. Oh Paxtons! oh Crystal 
Palaces! what are ye to this? 
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Since we have been here, and since I 
have wandered about these ruins, and sat 
under the shade of the trees planted by 
the Elector Frederick for his English 
bride,* and seen the sun set and rise from 
the lofty terrace, I wonder not that it has 
been called another and scarcely less 
striking Alhambra. Desolate and broken- 
down as it is, there are portions of the 
building which present a facade of most 
graceful beauty. The rough red-stone 
has been wrought into rich arabesque 
patterns, very delicate and fanciful, and 
even the massy figures standing so calmly 
in their several niches have often con- 
siderable merit as works of art. There 
is one in particular—that mentioned by 
Longfellow in his “* Hyperion’’—of Louis 
the Elector, in the tower in Elizabeth’s 
garden, which has drawn me towards it 
again and again in admiration of its ‘* mild 
majestic countenance looking forth into the 
silent night as one reading the stars.’’ It 
is really startling to come suddenly upon 
this grave phantom, shrouded with ivy 
and robed in coat of mail. It is quite per- 
fect, while all immediately around is in 
ruins. There is a moral fitness in this 
preservation of the image of him who 
reared the noble terrace and triumphal 
arch at the entrance of Elizabeth’s garden. 
The glimpse one has of the delicious scene 
within—the green sward—the stately linden 
trees, so picturesquely disposed in groups 
and singly—some bent, some upright— 
then the ivy-crowned tower and the ter- 
race-walk, with its parapet commanding so 
lovely a view towards the west. Thither, 
I rejoice to say, steals up many a hard- 
working poor man and woman of Heidel- 
berg, as well as the busy or dreamy student, 
to be refreshed by a view of the setting 
sun. It is pleasant to watch them as 
they come, plainly for nothing but the 
pleasure of feasting their eyes and gratify- 
ing their feelings of just pride in the 
beauty around them. You will observe 
an old decent-looking man, or a servantly 
woman, toiling up from the town below, 
and just appearing on the summit at 
the proper moment to see the great sun 
go down behind the Alsatian hills. You 
will see them stand with folded arms, or 
silently leaning on the barrier, for perhaps 
five minutes, and then as quietly stealing 
down again. I could fancy it was to breathe 
out a prayer there, rather than in the dingy 
church below, where the vesper bell is 
calling. 

But Heidelberg is not, as a town, 
obedient to Romish calls—and that very 
church of the Holy Ghost on which I am 
looking is as a city divided against itself. 


Sylvanus Urban. 
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The church is separated into two parts, 
though outwardly it appears but one; 
Catholic service being performed in the 
choir, while the nave is devoted to the 
service of the Protestants. This arrange- 
ment has subsisted ever since the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648, with the exception of 
an interval of about five months in the 
years 1719-20, when the then Elector, 
Charles Philip, himself a Catholic, con- 
ceiving that the members of his church 
were defrauded of their just share in the 
religious edifices of Heidelberg by the ap- 
propriation of this nave to Protestant 
worship, offered to build the Protestants 
another church near the old one, larger 
and more convenient, if they would allow 
him to pull down the wall of partition in 
the church of the Holy Ghost and appro- 
priate the whole to Catholic worship. 
But in this matter the townspeople were 
immoveable. They declined the Elector’s 
offers. Charles Philip, much aggrieved, 
endeavoured to attain his end by violence. 
The church windows were scaled, the wall 
beaten down, and the whole fabric re- 
ceived anew the papal blessing. The 
lord of the castle soon found out his mis- 
take. The sturdy Heidelberg Protestants, 
descendants of men who had heard John 
Huss preach in the neighbouring church 
of St. Peter’s, appealed to the leaders of 
the Protestant cause in Europe. England, 
Holland, Prussia, Hesse Cassel loudly re- 
monstrated with the Elector, and so vigo- 
rous were the threatenings, and so prompt 
the reprisals, that he was obliged to con- 
cede. He restored the half of the church 
to the townspeople, but in anger at their 
obstinacy chose to remove the electoral 
court to Manheim. At the present mo- 
ment there is a fresh infusion of dogmatic 
zeal. The Protestant part of the church 
below is filled to overflowing twice on the 
Sunday by a congregation which listens 
with intense interest and sympathy to 
the discourses of a popular minister 
who delivers with great power and elo- 
quence a series of historical attacks upon 
or answers to the Jesuits, who have 
been recently making the most desperate 
efforts to obtain a strong hold in Heidel- 
berg. Day after day some learned or 
powerful preacher of this order is occupy- 
ing the pulpit of the Jesuits’ church. 
Twice, sometimes three times, a day they 
are at their work, while the Protestants 
reserve all their fire for Sundays. I do 
not pretend to enter into politics, but it 
seems to me pretty clear that the contest 
is far more that of freedom of opinion in 
general against arbitrary power, than that 
of one set of religious views against another. 
At the University church it is the same. 
The University preacher, spoken of asa 
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learned and able man, fixes the attention 
of the students I suspect more by the 
political bearings of the questions in dis- 
pute than by the sort of preaching on re- 
ligion which would be admired in England. 
The word Reformation is synonymous with 
what they love—with liberty ; and the real 
battle is between freedom and coercion. 
And who coming from a free land can 
stand by and listen to these renewed 
charges and rejoinders without an earnest 
sympathy? From first to last, it is the 
cause of humanity, of improvement, of 
hope, and of spirituality, versus Romanism. 
Say as much as you please about the good 
that may have grown up with the latter, 
and the evils that have come out of the 
former, still, the fact remains that in one 
there is not free agency—in the other, 
the deep and serious questions of religion 
are, or should be, settled between man and 
his Maker. The worshippers “ in spirit 
and in truth’? must be free-men. 

I am travelling far, you will say, from 
the Electoral gardens. Not so. How 
can I forget that there, to the left of the 
church I have been looking at, stands an 
older church, to whose ancient door Huss 
affixed his theses—in whose churchyard he 
preached? And there too, under a plain 
stone, and with a simple monumental in- 
scription, rest the remains of the young, 
the beautiful, and learned, Olympia Morata; 
she whose earthly work was over at the 
early age of 29, but who in that short pe- 
riod had been compelled to quit her native 
Italy, charged with heresy, and at length, 
settling in Heidelberg with her husband, 
became the remarkable exception to all 
German rule, past and present, by herself 
occupying a Professor’s chair. Of this 
singular person no manuscript, no trace 
whatever, is to be found in the university 
library. Her works indeed are there, as 
well as elsewhere, but one would like to 
see some small personal relic, an auto- 
graph if possible, bringing before the eye 
a more vivid image of the woman. 

In that library are still, spite of the 
devastations of war and of fire, some 
very valuable manuscripts. Luther is 
there with his laborious annotations and 
translations ; and to us, as: English, it is 
interesting to look upon a Selection from 
the Psalms, in the handwriting of Eliza- 
beth the Queen of Bohemia, the daughter 
of our James the First. I find this book 
in general described as the Prayer Book 
of Elizabeth, which is surely an incorrect 
designation. It is in German, and seems 
to contain merely such portions of the 
Psalms as she conceived suitable either for 
meditation or devotion. The book. has 
no title-page, neither can it be identified 
by any name or autographical testimony, 
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It stands in the University Catalogue as 
an accredited original, and there does not 
seem any cause for doubt on the subject. 
There is likewise another manuscript in 
connexion with the Electress, a small col- 
lection of poems, called the Tears of Time, 
by an English attendant of Elizabeth, 
Thomas Kybell, a sorrowful lament over 
the woes of the Palatinate. 

I could hardly have believed it possible 
to make the past present, as I have felt 
myself hourly compelled to do while in the 
castle at Heidelberg. In the Museum of 
Antiquities, gathered together in certain 
rooms of the castle, which have been set 
apart and repaired for the purpose, amid 
much trumpery, there are certainly some 
valuable things—some valuable as memo- 
rials—some for the merit of the workman- 
ship—and some for the more accurate 
ascertainment of historical facts. There 
you have portraits, mostly rather hideous 
ones, of Electors, and their wives and 
wives’ relations. You have a fair collec- 
tion of electoral coins, medals, and seals— 
there are cups, keys, lamps, armour, 
and some beautiful china of the Fran- 
kenthal fabric. There are also views of 
many of the German cities in the middle- 
age period, and among the drawings many 
of Heidelberg castle itself, in its multifa- 
rious stages of erection, destruction, and 
renovation. You have the tempting view 
of that lovely English garden planned for 
the pleasure of Elizabeth, and sent over 
to show her what was in store for her. 
When one stands before that picture of 
calm, and peaceful, and stately beauty, it 
is difficult not to wish to put back the 
hand of time, just to give the ambitious 
princess, ‘‘ who would be a queen,’”’ as 
Mrs, Jameson says, the chance of a better 
choice and a happier life. Why could she 
not be content with almost the proudest 
palace Europe could then boast? Why 
could not those lovely gardens, those rich 
prospects, that gallant husband, and that 
adoring people suffice for the English 
maiden? Well, she had her choice, she 
ate her dry bread, and “ begged it before 
she ate it,’’ and she was Queen of Bohemia. 

How beautiful is our ‘‘ green Neckar ’’ 
this autumn evening! At first we had 
much ado to like the river. The brown 
clayey water swelling and surging beyond 
its. legitimate boundaries seemed to soil 
instead of purify whatever it touched. 
Violent rains some miles up among the 
hills had swelled every brook, and Neckar 
had got a great deal more than his share 
of debris, sand, and gravel,—and there came 
more serious signs of mischief than these 
—planks, uptorn trees, portions of broken 
bridges, bodies of drowned animals, even, 
it was said, of men. After this, quickly 


arrived sad histories of disaster and ruin : 
how the waterspout had carried away the 
property of a whole village, demolished 
the little branch railway to Baden Baden; 
how wine cellars had been inundated, wine 
casks set floating and fished up not without 
difficulty and damage—and all this while 
our pretty Neckar was more and more of 
a swaggerer, talking loudly by day and 
by night, straying into places where he 
had no business to be, in dwellings, in 
warehouses, in the lower streets of the 
town. Not a single one of his little green 
islands could now be seen—only here and 
there a feeble branch of a shrub which 
grew upon them struggling with the 
stream. Many curious townspeople went 
up on those days to the castle terrace to 
mark the state of things; and truly it was 
a remarkable sight to watch the windings 
of the river till it joined the far broader 
Rhine at Manheim, for the Rhine too had 
overflown its banks and risen twelve feet 
ina night. There was no alarm, none at 
least visible on the slow, stolid faces of 
the Germans, but it was clear that a con- 
tinuance of the rains would be of serious 
consequence to the crops on the plain, as 
well as to roads and bridges. 

The rain did not continue however, but, 
on the contrary, a fortnight of cloudless 
sunshine, almost too bright and powerful 
for our island-eyes and heads to bear, but 
not in the slightest degree interfering with 
the habits even of the woman-kind in our 
vicinity. Seldom do we see a bonnet or 
cap, or any sort of protection used to 
guard them from this intense sunlight. 
They walk to and fro past our door through 
the handsome Heilbronn gate, morning, 
noon, and night, with their long hair 
neatly put up behind. On Sundays they 
dearly love a smart shawl, but still the 
head is bare,—not in the field work, how- 
ever, unless indeed the errand be merely 
to cut a little grass for the cow. When 
they reap the corn, a species of work mostly 
left to the women, they have hats with 
broad brims; but perhaps to an English 
eye nothing seems so strange as the cocked 
hat of the ploughman and waggoner. 
In our minds it is associated with mili- 
tary costume, and when we come suddenly 
upon a rather clumsy rustic, guiding his 
horses or cows along the furrow, his head 
covered with a huge fierce-looking cocked 
hat, such as you may now and then still 
see on a sign post in a retired English 
village, surmounting a figure called the 
King of Prussia, the effect is in the first 
instance irresistibly comic. All who have 
been long enough here to know anything 
of the people, will I think bear testimony 
to their general civility and kindliness, 
and still more to their industry. The 
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dtheir busiest time ; the 
corn harvest is nearly gathered in, and they 
must patiently wait for their grapes—for 
what grapes they will have this year. 
They are plentiful enough indeed, but the 
lateness of the spring and summer has 
thrown them very backward, and I am 
told there is little chance of their having 
now time to ripen well, and, if not, the 
loss to many a small proprietor is a serious 
ove. The wine indeed will be made, but 
there will be less in quantity, and it will 
be little esteemed. Having always been 
warned to expect no beauty in vine- 
covered hills, I found myself agreeably 
disappointed here. It is true that there 
is a good deal of mere training to poles 
like the hop, but a large portion is made 
to cover a kind of rough trellice-work, 
which has a pretty effect, and to those 
who take their walks at this season on 
the hill-sides affords a most refreshing 
shelter from the sun. The time has 
not arrived for closing the vineyards to 
the public. By and by, as the grapes 
ripen, a wisp of straw will be put upon a 
pole denoting that you are not to enter 
where it appears; but just now we circu- 
late freely along the paths and little flights 
of steps that intersect the vines, and very 
interesting it is to have a near view of the 
careful culture on these hills. 

It is, indeed, not without reason that 
Mr. Howitt in his interesting and, I really 
think, most accurate account of this 
neighbourhood, speaks of the absence of 
any thing like absolute solitude in the 
wide-spread woods and hills. Nowhere 
can you go without coming upon some 
proof of the economy and care with which 
everything which can be converted to us¢ 
is sought for and collected here, in its due 
season. The withered leaves, the fir cones, 
the sere boughs, the patches of coarse 
grass or weeds, of all these and many more 
woodland treasures there are sure to be 
collectors in the most silent woods. Even 
there, too, are often well kept and well 
managed pathways ; sometimes the tra- 
veller’s comfort is attended to by a simple 
bench in a pretty spot; and now and 
then an opening made and a little table 
surrounded by rustic seats show that it is 
customary for some of the neighbouring 
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people to spend a holiday evening under 
the pleasant shade. 

Before we came hither friends warned 
us of the frequency of the interruptions 
occasioned by rain. It may be so, 
though in our case it certainly has not 
proved true ; but, as a counterpoise, we 
cannot but remark on the extreme dry- 
ness of the soil, on the Heilbronn side at 
least, of Heidelberg. After the hardest 
rain we have found the roads and paths 
quickly fit for pedestrians. In this re- 
spect, as in some others, I am often re- 
minded of the Malvern hills. 

In going up the river towards Neckar 
Steinach, the red rock has been quarried 
out in large masses ; and from this source 
I conclude has the material for the new 
railway buildings beyond the Manheim 
gate been drawn. I find myself fancying 
continually that I am transported to Lan- 
cashire or Cheshire, when I see these rich 
red stone buildings, and am apt to as- 
sociate them in my mind with much that 
I have there loved and admired; but 
it strikes me that the grain of the stone 
here is much finer and more durable, and 
not porous. Indeed, when one sees what 
violent efforts have been used, with very 
partial success, to break up the solid frag- 
ments of the castle, one cannot help hay- 
ing a high opinion of the quality of the 
stone itself. Much remains for us yet, we 
find, to see and do; the Bergstrasse tempts 
us every day ; the river offers to lead us 
among most bewitching hills; and as we 
look out from the Elizabeth-terrace, how 
strongly are our fondest historical memo- 
ries called forth. Clearly visible are the 
two towers of old Spires cathedral; there, 
where Rodolph of Hapsburgh lies, and 
where many a noble German deed has been 
done. Further on is Worms, and all 
around is the fatherland of the Minne- 
singers, and there did Siegfrid kill the 
dragon, and a hundred of the marvels re- 
lated in the Niebelungenlied take place. 
Can you wonder that we like Heidelberg ? 

Yours, &c. ‘De 

P.S.—News has just reached us of the 
death of the aged Professor Paulus: of 
this remarkable man J feel how much 
there is to say ; some few details I may be 
able to give you in my next. 


COMMENTS UPON THE COMMUNICATION oF BossuET’s LETTER ON THE DEATH 
or Henrietta Ducuess or ORLEANS. 


Cork, August, 1851. 

Mr. Unspan,—Among the articles of 
this month’s Magazine, that containing 
Bossuet’s most interesting letter on the 
death of the young Duchess of Orleans, 
our Princess Henrietta-Anne, at once 
commanded my attention, both from its 
purpose, and the writer’s eminent charac- 


ter, when some inaccuracies in the trans- 
lator’s introductory observations and the 
English version struck me as demanding 
correction. 

In the former he states ‘‘that the 
British ambassador, Montagu, afterwards 
the duke of that name, writing home to 
Charles II. says, I asked her if she be- 
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lieved herself poisoned, &c.”” Such, from 
the suddenness of the fatal attack, was 
generally credited, though here clearly 
disproved ; but I must remark, that the 
ambassador (a Montagu) was certainly not 
he who was afterwards the Duke of that 
name, and who could then, in 1670, have 
been only a child; for his father, Robert 
the third Earl, born in 1634, was not 
above six-and-thirty, and his grandfather 
too still lived, and, born early in 1602, had 
not completed his sixty-eighth year, while 
neither had prematurely married. The 
dukedom, we know, was not conferred till 
nearly half-a-century subsequent to the 
English princess’s death, in 1719, on 
Charles the fourth Earl, who died the fol- 
lowing year. He had, indeed, been am- 
bassador to the court of France in 1699, 
rather a remote period from 1670, but 
never before. 

** Avant hier,’’ writes Bossuet, ‘‘ Roze 
me dit que cette bonne Princesse ne s’estoit 
souvenue que de moi seul, et quelle avoit 
commandé qu’on me donnat une bague. 
J’ai depuis sceu qu’elle en avoit doané 
l’ordre durant un moment de temps gue 
je me retirai auprés d’elle, m’ayant de- 
mandé un peu de repos,’’ &c. This last 
sentence is thus rendered: ‘‘ I have since 
learned that she gave the order during an 
instant that I left her bedside, having re- 
quested permission to retire for a little 
rest.” Here the bishop is represented as 
demanding for himself a little rest, but in 
the original it is the Duchess, who desires 
his withdrawal for her own repose. So 
any one familiar with the language will at 
once perceive. As he was quickly re- 
called, she probably wished his retirement 
from some natural necessity thus delicately 
veiled. At all events, it was not he who 
pleaded or felt fatigue in the performance 
of his duty. As the translation is other- 
wise substantially, though not always 
strictly faithful, I need only add, that the 
original is not obsolete in any way, as 
stated in the article, except in the ortho- 
graphy. Not a word or form of phrase is 
antiquated, and the great writer’s style 
must ever continue a model of excellence. 

The M. Roze (or Rose)* referred to in 
the letter, was ‘* President a la Chambre 
des Comptes,’’ corresponding in some 
degree to our Exchequer Office, and the 
regular repository of all high official docu- 
ments, where of course was deposited the 


princess’s will. Rose (whose baptismal 
name was Toussaint) was likewise private 
secretary to the King (secrétaire du cabi- 
net du Roi) for which influential office he 
had been recommended by Mazarin, as 
his rapid penmanship equalled in velocity 
that of the most voluble speaker.t He 
also could so exactly imitate the royal 
signature, that Louis was glad, except on 
special occasions, to transfer the trouble to 
him. Asa member of the French Aca- 
demy, d’Alembert included his name in 
his Eloges of that distinguished body, then 
holding the supreme rank in the literary 
and scientific institutions, and of which 
d’Alembert was secretary. 

Bossuet says that he communicated 
Henrietta’s so unexpected death to M. le 
Prince, whom the translator obviously 
understood to be her husband, which 
is an error, for he was emphatically 
called Monsieur alone; but Monsicur le 
Prince was the Prince de Condé, le Grand 
Condé, first prince of the blood at that 
time, and as such Bossuet was charged 
with the communication, as well as to the 
other branches of the royal family, who 
were much edified by the recited details of 
the sorrowful event. Monsieur, the King’s 
brother, Philip of Orleans, was the patri- 
arch of the late reigning dynasty, by a 
second wife, a Princess Palatine. He was 
a most depraved man, if truly represented. 

Of all the eloquent funeral orations pro- 
nounced by Bossuet, the most impressive 
was doubtless that here referred to. He 
had rendered the same homage only seven 
months previously to Henrietta-Maria, the 
Princess’s widowed mother; but the sub- 
ject was less affecting, and the great 
orator realised the assertion of Tacitus 
(Dialogus de Orator. cap. 32), “Crescit 
cum amplitudine rerum vis ingenii,’’ for 
Cardinal Bausset, his biographer, empha- 
tically says, ‘‘ que Bossuet prononga sur 
le cercueil de la Princesse les paroles les 
plus touchantes qui soient peut-étre ja- 
mais sorties de la bouche des hommes.’’ 
On the earliest sensation of her alarming 
condition she committed her spiritual di- 
rection to Bossuet, “ déclarant,” adds the 
Cardinal, ‘‘ qu’elle vouloit absolument 
mourir entre ses maines.’’ Though then 
named Bishop of Condom he had not 
been consecrated. More than a century 
after, I heard the citizens of that town (in 
1789) express their deeply-felt pride in 





* See Gentleman’s Magazine for March, 1840, where the ingenious mystification 
practised by this gentleman on Moliére is related, and may be worth recurring to. He 
died in 1701, aged 90. 

+ Currant verba licet, manus est velocior illis ; 
Nondum lingua, suum dextra peregit opus.’’ 
Martial, Epigr. lib. xiv, 208. 
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the distinction of his great name in their 
episcopal list. In 1681 he was removed 
to Meaux. ‘ Parlons d’avance le langage 
de la posterité, c’etoit un pére de l’eglise,”’ 
are the words of La Bruyére, little wont 
to eulogise. ‘‘ L’aigle de Meaux,” and 
**le sublime Bossuet,’’ were his charac- 
teristic designations, and continue to be so. 
Yours, &c. James RocHeE. 


Having communicated these comments 
to the correspondent who sent us the paper 
published in our last Magazine, we have 
received the following 


REPLY. 


Mr. Ursan.—lI feel extremely flat- 
tered by the notice taken of my commu- 
nication by Mr. Roche. A good deal of 
his comment is of the kind which belongs 
to that period when antiquaries hung illus- 
trative notes upon every nameor fact which 
came in their way, too often burying in this 
manner their main subject under a heavy 
weight of irrelevant and wasted learning. 
Such in my judgment is Mr. Roche's in- 
formation about ‘‘ Roze’’ and ‘* Philip of 
Orleans,’’ and the ‘‘ Eagle of Meaux.’’ If 
I bad thought it worth while to draw upon 
very common works, I should have found 
no difficulty in telling you about the rapid 
penmanship of Roze, the depravity of 
Philip of Orleans, or the sublimity of the 
Eagle of Meaux, but I should have doubted 
whether even the youngest of your readers 
had not been already sufficiently instructed 
at any event upontwo of those topics. Such 
gossip drops pleasantly from aged lips. 
One listens to it with respect and interest 
when it comes to us intermingled with the 
recollections of more than sixty years ; 
but, as I cannot tell you what I heard at 
Condom in 1789, I have no such excuse. 

In reference to the special faults in my 
little communication which Mr. Roche 
esteems to demand correction, I will take 
them in order, beginning with his last. 

Mr. Roche will I hope accept my as- 
surance that he is mistaken in supposing 
that I understood ‘‘ M. le Prince”’ to be 
the princess’s husband. Why he should 
imagine so I cannot divine. I should not 
have thought it possible that anybody 
could have so misunderstood either me or 
the obvious context. 

He says I am wrong in asserting that 
the letter of Bossuet is obsolete, for that it 
is ‘* not obsolete. . except in the ortho- 
graphy.” I said it was ‘partly obsolete” 

I am obliged to him for correcting the 
obvious mistranslation of ‘‘ m’ayant de- 
mandé un peu de repos.’’ If such a slip 
proves me not to be familiar with the 
Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXVI, 
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language from which I was translating, I 
must submit to the inference. 

But the first point is my chief offence. 
I have said that ‘‘ the British ambassador 
Montagu, afterwards the Dike of that 
name, wrote’’ home certain things. Here 


Iam very ignorant. Thea dor, Mr. 
Roche tells you, certainly id never 
have been the Duke of that naiie, because 


in 1670 he was only a child, his father 
Robert the third earl having been born in 
1634, and his grand-father in 1602. The 
dukedom, ‘‘ we know,”’ says Mr. Roche, 
‘* was not conferred until 1719 on Charles 
the fourth earl who died the following 
year. He had indeed been ambassador in 
France in 1699, but never before.’’ Now, 
Mr. Urban, this is all a dream of your 
worthy correspondent. There is not a 
single word in it that is accurate. Turn 
to any peerage which gives an account of 
the Dukes of Montagu, and you will find 
that Ralph Montagu was the ambassador 
in question; that his father’s name was 
Edward, not Robert ; that he (the father) 
was not the third earl, nor any earl at all, 
but simply the second Baron Montagu of 
Boughton ; that we may presume that he 
was not born in 1634, because he died in 
1683, aged 67 (Collect. Topog. ii. 221) ; 
and that his father (the ambassador’s 
grandfather) was probably not born in 
1602, because he was created a baron in 
1621, and died at a very advanced age a 
prisoner in the Savoy in 1644 ; the duke- 
dom could not have been conferred as 
‘‘we know’? in 1719 because the first 
Duke died, not in 1729, but in 1709 ; and 
he was not “ Charles the fourth earl ’’ 
but Ralph, the ambassador of 1670, created 
Viscount Monthermer and Earl of Mon- 
tagu 9th April, 1689 (in reward for his 
services in the Revolution of 1688), and 
Duke of Montagu by Queen Anne on the 
12th April, 1705. What or whom Mr, 
Roche may have been thinking about I 
cannot imagine. 

I will not retort upon your venerable 
correspondent that this little slip proves 
him not to be familiar with such subjects. 
I make no doubt that he is much more so 
than I am. Nor will I suppose that his 
devotion to the persecutor of Fenelon, the 
aspiring Eagle of Meaux, is either so blind, 
or so superstitious, as that of the unhappy 
lady whose death is our subject. It is 
probably only a devotion so eager that in 
his anxiety to make it manifest his ac- 
customed accuracy has been put to sleep. 
He would have escaped this oversight and 
would give additional value to what he 
writes if he would accustom himself to 
quote authorities, 
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HistToricaL QUESTIONS RELATING TO PERSONS AND EVENTS OF THE 11TH 
CEenTURY. 


Mr. Ursan,—I shall be much obliged 
if you or any of your correspondents can 
give me information as to any of the sub- 
joined difficulties which have occurred to 
me in studying the history of the eleventh 
century. 

1st. In the “‘ Chronicle of the Princes 
of Wales ” (Monumenta Historica Britan- 
nica, p. 855) the fcllowing entry occurs 
under A.D. 1056. 

“Two years after that, and then Mag- 
nus, son of Harold, King of Germany, 
came to England, and ravaged the do- 
minions of the Saxons; Grufudd, King of 
the Britons, being conductor, and auxiliary 
to him.’’ 

What can be the event here referred to ? 
That it must be a strange disguisement or 
confusion of something else is plain, as it 
is certain that no such person as “* Magnus, 
son of Harold, King of Germany,’’ ex- 
isted in 1056. But what can the story be 
on which itis built? 1 can find nothing at 
all like it in the ether chronicles. Cer. 
tainly in the same year Earl Harold received 
the homage of King Gruffydd, in the name 
of Edward the Confessor, and the same 
Harold had a son Magnus; but I do not 
see how these facts could be distorted into 
the strange form of the event in the Welsh 
Chronicle. 

2nd. Who is the “ Elfgyva’’ who ap- 
pears in the Bayeux Tapestry? I may 
add, what on earth is the ‘‘ Unus Clericus ” 
doing to her? I find in Mrs. Green’s 
English Princesses, i. 15, a reference to 
Archeologia, xvii. 101, note p. (which 
unfortunately I have not at hand to refer 
to), for an opinion that the person in- 
tended is Duke William’s daughter Ade- 
liza. Mrs. Green adds, “ This conjecture 
is rendered improbable by the fact that 
the figure in question is that of a woman, 
whereas Adeliza was a mere child at the 
time.’? Moreover, why should a Norman 
Princess be described by an English name 
in a Norman record, even supposing (for 
which I know not of any authority) that 
it was stipulated that in the event of her 
marriage with Harold she should assume 
an English name, as in the case of /Elfgifu 
—Emmo.* 

3rd. In a paper by Mr. Wright in the 
Archeoiogical Journal, i. 35, he mentions 
‘*the two most authentic accounts of the 


early history of Waltham Abbey, both 
written apparently late in the reign of 
Henry II. the Vita Haroldi and the tract 
De Inventione Sancte Crucis Wallhamen- 
sis.”” Have these ever been printed ? and, 
if not, is there any chance of any of our 
publishing societies taking them in hand? 

4th. Who was “ Harding, mayor of Bris- 
tol ’’ (see Fosbroke’s History of Berkeley, 
p. 70, and Godwin’s Catalogue of Bishops, 
p- 411), father of the well-known Robert 
Fitzharding, ancestor of the Berkeley 
family and founder of Bristol Abbey? 
He is called ‘* second son of the King of 
Denmark,”’ and Harding is explained “son 
of Harold or Hardicanute.” I do not 
see how Harding (unless quasi Haralding) 
could come from either of those names: 
moreover there does not seem to have 
been any Harold of Denmark in the 
eleventh century. Harthacnut is always 
said to have died childless; a son of his 
also would hardly be thus vaguely de- 
scribed as son of the King of Denmark, 
as Harthacnut reigned also in England. 
Svend Estrithson filled the Danish throne 
at the time of the Conquest, but as he 
constantly took the English side, one 
would not look for a son of his entering 
England in the train of William, as is said 
to have been the case with this Harding. 

5thly. What does Saxo Grammaticus 
(Lib. x. p. 202, ed. 1664) mean by a nar- 
rative in which he attributes, not to God- 
win, but to his son Harold, a treacherous 
massacre of the Danes in England‘on the 
accession of Edward the Confessor? Is 
there any confusion with the massucre in 
the time of Athelred? It is very re« 
markable that Saxo always speaks of our 
Harold with the greatest bitterness, which 
is strange, as he was the ally and kinsman 
of Svend. On the other hand one would 
expect the victor of Stamford-bridge to 
have been an object of dislike to Norwe- 
gian writers; yet the following extract 
seems to give us a Saint Harold, which, 
considering the part taken by the Holy 
See in the business, would seem, like the 
miracles of Simon de Montfort, to be a 
very sufficient argument that ‘‘ the Bishop 
of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this 
realm of England.”’ 

‘* Regi Jatvardo in imperio, omnium 
subditorum voluntate, Haraldus Gudini 





* Our correspondent may be referred, upon this second query, to Archeologia, xix. 


200-1, where Mr. Amyot collected all that was then conjectured about AElfgyva. 


We 


knew that he continued his interest in the subject down to a much later period of his 
life, but was never able to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion respecting the lady. 
The Clericus is thought to be bringing intelligence or bestowing a benediction, —Ep, 
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filius successit : quem quidam inter sanc- 
tos jam referunt: Rex coronatus is ex- 
stitit, unctus sancto chrismate: Pugnam 
autem habuit cum Rege Haraldo Sigurdi 
filio, quem et superavit: sed paulo post 
venit Vilhialmus Bastardus, comes Ru- 
densis ex Nordmandia Anglie provincia. 
Hic prelio Haraldum Gudini filium ador- 
tus, illum superavit, quo facto Vilhialmus 
regno potitus est.’? &c. [The author 
proceeds to give one of the stories of 
Harold surviving the fight of Hastings.) 
The above is found at p. 263 of ‘* Addi- 
tamenta, ut videtur, ejusdem auctoris,’’ 
appended to the Life of Olaf Tryggweson, 
by Oddas the Monk, published at Upsal 
in 1691, in the original Norse, with a 
Latin and a modern Swedish translation. 
Unfortunately I am not capable of judg- 
ing of it in either the old or the new 
Scandinavian form, but I transcribe the 
Norse as well as I can, in hopes of some 
information whether the Latin version is 
accurate or not. In the latter I do not 


see how *‘ quem quidam ”’ &c. can be re- 
q 
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ferred to ‘‘ Jatvardo.” The Norse is as 
follows, as well as I can copy words of 
which I can only guess at the meaning. 

‘“‘Eptir Jatvard Kong toc riki af vild 
alz landfolksins, Haraldur Gudina son, er 
sumir kalla helgan vera: Hann var vigdr 
kongr ocsmurdr helgum chrisma: hann- 
bardist vit Harald Kong Sigurd son oc 
felldi hann: oc litlu sidar kom Vilialmur 
Bastardur Rudu Jarl, oc atti hann Rijkii 
Nordmandihan bardist vit Harald Kong 
Gudina son oc feldi hann, enn Vilialmur 
tok rijket.’’ 

We may remark that the whole passage 
seems as if written expressly to deny the 
Norman statements with regard to Ha- 
rold’s election and coronation. In a 
former paragraph the writer gives Edward 
the Confessor, his Jatvardus, the compa- 
ratively faint praise of “ princeps optimus 
in multis.”’ 

Any information on any of these heads 
will be most acceptable to 

Yours, &c. E. A. F. 


Notes vron Nicotina. 


Cork, July 28. 

Mr. Ursay,-—The recent mourafal 
scene in Belgium, during the trial of the 
late Count de Bocarmé, which disclosed 
to the public what was previously familiar 
only to the chymist or medical practi- 
tioner—the fatally active power of the 
poison Nicolina—furnished for seventeen 
days a theme of deep interest to the Euro- 
pean press ; but as in the organs of general 
information I have not discovered any 
allusion to the name and origin of this 
fearful poison, of which a single drop will 
destroy a dog, or, ouly brought in contact 
with the human tongue, will cause con- 
vulsions and lethargy, a few words ex- 
plicative of the circumstances to which 
we owe our knowledge of it may not be 
unacceptable—of course, a scientific dis- 
cussion is not my purpose. 

The ‘* Nicotiana Tabacum,” of which 
the empyreumatic oil forms the Nicotina, 
is the well-known tobacco-plant, now of 
such universal use, but, like the potato, 
coffee, and tea, a stranger to Europe until 
a recent period. Its firstintroduction was 
to Portugal, from Brasil, in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, when (that is, in 
1559 or 1560) the French ambassador, 
M. Jean Nicot, Seigneur de Villemain, 
becoming informed of its sedative enjoy- 
ment and comforting effect in its undele- 
terious or undistilled state, transmitted 
some of the seed to Catherine de Medicis, 
and subsequently brought over the plant 
itself, as a present to that Queen, by whose 
name he, or more probably herself, wished 
to have it called; and so it was for awhile 


** Herba Medicea,’’ or Herbe a la Reine; 
but bis own name ultimately prevailed, 
and has been adopted by botanists. Indig- 
nant at its being disgraced by the hated 
one of Catherine, Buchanan thus repelled 
it with bitterest and characteristic sarcasm, 
not much misapplied indeed. 


Doctus ab Hesperiis rediens Nicotius oris, 
Nicotianam retulit; (bam 

Nempe salutiferam cunctis languoribus her- 
Prodesse cupidus patria, 

At Medice Catharina, xa@appa, lwesque 
Medea seculi sui, {suorum, 

Ambitione ardens, Medicee nomine plantam 
Nicotianam adulterat : 

Utque bonis cives prius exuit, exuere herbe 
Honore vult Nicotium. 

At vos auxiliam membris qui quaritis egris, 
Abominandi nominis 

A planta cohibete manus, os claudite, et aures 
A peste tetra occludite. 

Nectar enim virus fiet, panacea venenum, 
Medicea si vocabitur. 


Buchanan’s favorable opinion of the 
plant was not, it would appear, participated 
by his royal pupil, who published a quarto 
volume urder the title of ‘* A Counterblast 
to Tobacco,” which he represents as alike 
injurious to men’s morals and health, al- 
though his pecuniary exigencies forced 
him to allow its culture in Virginia, then 
in progress of plantation, under a heavy 
import duty. The original or indigenous 
appellative of the plant was Petun. Its 
introduction into France, whence it rapidly 
spread over Europe, was also claimed by 
Andrew Thevet, a Franciscan friar, who 
asserted that he had brought it from 
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Brasil, its native soil, where he had been 
a missionary; but Nicot’s priority seems 
established, though his competitor’s pre- 
tensions were rather favoured by the Queen 
Catherine, to whom he was almoner. 
Nicot left at his death a work published 
in 1606, 4to. ** Trésor de la Langue Fran- 
gvise,’’ &c. which, like our Palgrave’s, 
Florio’s, Minsheu’s, and other old vo- 
cabularies or dictionaries, proves so useful 
in explanation of now obsolete language ; 
but no event of his public life, except his 
embassy to Portugal, rendered, as above 
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stated, memorable, is entitled to notice. 
One of the earliest works on tobacco after 
his decease, ‘‘ J. Neandri Tabacologia, hoc 
est, Tabaci, seu Nicotiane, Descriptio,”’ 
(Leyden, 1622, 4to.) is rare and curious, 
shewing its extensive and varied use even 
then, and the opinions held on its influence, 
direct or gradual, on the human health 
and feelings, a subject still of controverted 
discussion, though, I much fear, not of 
favourable solution. 


I remain, &c. James RocHE. 


SuccGesrep Society ror IMPROVEMENT OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Mr. Ursan,—I beg leave to strengthen, 
by one small voice, the call of your cor- 
respondent ‘‘ Philologus’’ for the forma- 
tion of a new ‘‘ Society for the Improve- 
ment of the English Language,” or the 
little of it which we have still left us. 

The corruptions of our tongue are in- 
creasing at so fast a rate, that at no great 


length of time it will be hardly understood 
without a knowledge of at least three Jan- 
guages, Latin, Greek, and French; and 
will be wholly unfit for the teaching of the 
lower ranks of the nation either by ser- 
mons or books, which very few, if any, of 
them could understand. 
Saxon. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


Meeting of the Scientific Congress of France—Archeological Association at Derby—Catalogue 
of Mr. Roach Smith’s Museum—Proposed application of the Crystal Palace—Bust of 
Charles Buller—Recent discoveries in Assyrian History by Col. Rawlinson—Diary of Ed- 
mund Bohun—Vaudey Abbey—Prospects of the Publishing Season—Notices of miscel- 


Janeous Works. 


Ir may be interesting to such of our 
antiquarian friends as are about to visit 
the continent to be remindéd that the 
18th session of the Scirntrrric CONGRESS 
oF France will be held at ORLEANS on 
the 12th September. The meeting will 
last for about ten days. Any fellow of 
our learned societies would be sure of a 
good reception there, and, judging from 
the proceedings of past years, we may 
undertake to assure any English anti- 
quary that he would derive both amuse- 
ment and pleasure from being present. 

The Arcu£0LoGicAL AssOcIATION 
has had a prosperous and pleasant meeting 
AT DerBy. We hope to give a report in 
our next. 

It is intended to publish by subscription 
a Catalogue of the extensive Collection of 
Roman and Mepir#vat ANTIQUITIES 
discovered within the precincts of the Ciry 
oF Lonpon which is in the possession 
of Mr. C. Roach Smith. The casualties 
attending such collections, aud particularly 
the recent dispersion by public auction of 
a very large quantity of London antiqui- 
ties of great value and interest, render a 
published record of the contents of this 
curious and valuable museum, compiled 
by the proprietor, extremely desirable. 
The work will be copiously illustrated 


with woodcuts, and be arranged so as to 
render it of service to the archeologist as 
a work of reference. Pecuniary remu- 
neration is out of the question ; but with 
a view to assist towards defraying the 
expense of engraving and printing, a sub- 
scription of from 7s. 6d. to 10s. (not to 
exceed the latter sum), is proposed. 

The Destiny of Taz Crystat PaLace 
remains still in doubt. Many people 
think that a portion of it might be applied 
with good effect towards the reception of 
a collection of casts of the most admired 
sculptures of ail ages and nations. They 
who think so should begin to hestir them- 
selves upon the subject. At one of the 
sectional meetings of the Archeological 
Institute at Bristol Mr. Yates procured 
the following resolutions, to be referred 
to the consideration of the Central Com- 
mittee in London : 

“ T,—That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing, great assistance might be afforded to 
persons engaged in archeological studies 
by the formation of a complete collection 
of copies of the most admired and in- 
structive sculptures of all ages and nations. 

‘* 2,That such a collection ought to 
consist of copies made in metal, plaster, 
terracotta, or any other material, and 
principally taken from statues, busts, urns, 
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vases, candelabra, bas-reliefs, cameos, and 
intaglios. 

‘* 3.—That although such a collection 
might be made with great ease, and at a 
comparatively small expense, and could 
not fail to be highly attractive to all spe- 
culators; although it would afford the 
most important aid, not only to scholars 
and artists, but to many classes of manu- 
facturers, and would tend greatly to the 
refinement and elevation of the public 
taste; and although similar collections 
have for these reasons been made in many 
of the great capitals of the continent, yet 
this country is without any collection 
which deserves mention in reference to 
this question, and that great deficiency in 
our national institutions has probably 
arisen from the want of a building large 
enough to receive such a collection. 

‘‘ 4,—That the erection of the Crystal 
Palace in London, and the accumulation 
of a large sum of money by the profits of 
the Industrial Exhibition, afford a most 
favourable opportunity of realising the 
project here suggested, more especially as 
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this scheme would be to a great extent in 
perfect harmony with the original design 
of the Exhibition. 

‘*5.—That in order that a sufficient 
portion of the Crystal Palace, whether 
maintained on its present or any other 
site, and of the surplus funds arising from 
the Industrial Exhibition, may be appro- 
priated in the manner aforesaid, the Cen- 
tral Committee of this Institute be hereby 
authorised and requested to prosecute this 
important object, either by Petitions to 
Parliament, by memorials addressed to the 
Commissioners of the Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, to the Lords of the Treasury, or to 
the Board of Woods and Forests, or in 
such other way as they may deem expe- 
dient.”’ 

A bust by Weekes of the late Rr. Hon. 
Cuartes BuLuER (a memoir of whom 
was given in our Magazine for Jan. 1849) 
has been placed in the north transept of 
Westminster Abbey near the statue of 
Francis Horner. The following inscrip- 
tion on the tablet under the bust is from 
the pen of Mr. Monckton Milnes. 


‘* Here, amidst the memorials of maturer greatness, 
This tribute of private affection and public honour 
Records the talents, virtues, and early death of 
Tue Rigut Hon. Coarwes BuLLerR: 
Who, as an independent Member of Parliament, 
And in the discharge of important offices of State, 
United the deepest human sympathies 
With wide and philosophic views of government and mankind, 
And pursued the noblest political and social objects 
Above party spirit and without an enemy. 
His character was distinguished by sincerity and resolution, 
His mind by vivacity, and clearness of comprehension ; 
While the vigour of expression and singular wit 
That made him eminent in debate and delightful in society 
Were tempered by a most gentle and generous disposition : 
Earnest in friendship, and benevolent to all. 
The British Colonies will not forget the statesman 
Who so well appreciated their desires and their destines ; 
And his country, recalling what he was, deplores 
The vanished hope of all he might have become. 


He was born August —, 1806. 


The number of The Atheneum for 
23 August contains a letter from CoLOoNEL 
RAWLINSON, announcing some very im- 
portant DISCOVERIES just made by him 
in connection with the recently excavated 
AssyRIAn Antiquities. He has suc- 
ceeded in determinately identifying the 
king who built the palace of Khorsabad 
with the Shalmaneser of Holy Writ, and 
has found in his annals statements of his 
wars against Samarina (Samaria), Pirhu 
(Pharaoh), and Jamnai (the Jabneh or 
Jamneh of the Bible). He has also found 
annals of the first seven years of the reign 
of Sennachi riba (Sennacherib), the son 
and successor of Shalmeneser. This king 
built the palace of Koyunjik, which Mr, 


He died November 29, 1848.”’ 


Layard has been recently excavating. His 
annals contain accounts of the expedition 
against Hezekiah, related in 2 Kings, 
xviii. 13—17, and agree with the scrip- 
ture narrative, even to the number of 
talents of silver and gold which the Assy- 
rian monarch exacted as tribute. The 
only copy of the annals of Sennacherib 
which has yet been found extends only to 
his seventh year. The miraculous de- 
struction of his army occurred some nine 
or ten years later. There is also in the 
British Museum a copy of the annals of 
Esar-Haddon, the son of Sennacherib, in 
which there occurs an explanation of the 
deportation of the Israelites, mentioned 
in Ezra, iv. 2. Esar-Haddon was suc 
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ceeded by his son, who is named by the 
Greeks Saracus, or Sardanapalus, during 
whose reign Nineveh was destroyed. 

We heartily congratulate Colonel Raw- 
linson upon these most valuable disco- 
veries. They will no doubt lead, as he 
anticipates, to results of the greatest curi- 
osity and importance. The reigns of the 
Assyrian kings thus identified extend from 
about B.c. 740 to 600, and the earliest 
marbles now in the Museum are thus fixed 
to about B.c. 1000. 

A curious Diary or Epmunp Bourn, 
a voluminous writer of the seventeenth 
century, has turned up in Suffolk, his 
native county, and is about to be published 
under the editorship of Mr. S. W. Rix of 
Beccles, the author of the Fauconberge 
Memorial. 

We received, too late to be available 
last month, a ground plan of the recently 
Giscovered foundations of the church of 
Vaudey Abbey. We were wrong in stating 
(p. 157) that any of the excavated piers 
belonged to the chancel. Their position 
is thus— 
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The four larger piers, which measure 
eleven feet in diameter, are those of a 
central tower, for it is clear that it was a 
cross church; the three to the south belong 
to the transept, and one to the west to the 
nave. The whole of these measure 9 feet 
by 74. In the transept the intervening 
spaces are 8} feet, in the nave 104 feet, 
The piers of the tower are 25 feet apart, 
as we stated last month. A plain wall 
was found, running east and west, and 
built up to the last pier towards the south, 
From its position and rough work it could 
not be an original part of the church; it 
stood seven feet high. Large quantities 
of highly-wrought stone have been won 
from the ruins. The bell mentioned to 
have been found in our former statement 
was not the Sanctus bell usually so called, 
which was commonly suspended at the 
east end of the nave, outside, but a hand 
bell for use within the church. 

The publishing trade has almost gone 
to sleep during the last month, but we 
hear rumours of great doings when the 
season comes round again and the town 
fills. The number of works in progress of 
all kinds is unusually large. Of books 
not strictly in our way we have received 
the following :— 

Two Sermons on the duty of keeping 
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the Lord’s Day, and the manner in which 
it should be kept. By Richard Harvey, 
M.A. Rector of Hornsey. 12mo. Groom- 
bridge.—Earnest, practical, sober, well- 
considered discourses, calculated-to be pe- 
culiarly beneficial ina neighbourhood which 
partakes in that disregard of the Sabbath 
which is shamefully general in our sub- 
urban parishes. 

The Second Reformation, or Chris- 
tianily developed. By A. Alison, esq. 
8vo. 1251.—-The author proposes that 
we should move on from Protestantism 
to Infidelity by the way of revolution. 

Lays and Legends, or Ballads of the 
New World. By G. W.Thornbury. 12mo. 
Saunders, 1851.— This gentleman ad- 
dresses his critics thus—‘‘ When you next 
slay, like sons of Cain, a bantling of the 
meanest brain, remunerate the unhappy 
wight, even if he bea black, by paying 
his publisher, and repaying his expenses 
for paper, pens, ink, and the. midnight 
oil, or beware my vengeance; for by the 
nine gods I swear it—let Pluto record it 
in his ledger—the next time I meet you, 
whether in public or private, lane or street, 
highway or byway, or any other way, [ will 
then and there seize you, as a condor would 
a chicken, and grasping you incontinently 
in the place aforesaid, 1 will brand with a 
hot steel pen upon your narrow forehead 
the letter C, which the world knows stands 
for critic, crayen, coward, cuckold, and a 
thousand other distasteful names.” Cer- 
tainly this is anew style of address to critics. 
The book is not so bad as such nonsense 
would seem to foretell, but it is useless to 
say anything about it. If we praise it, 
every one will believe that we do so 
in fear of branding. If we dispraise it, 
woe betide us!—-‘‘as a condor would a 
chicken.’’ Heaven help us! 

A Selection from the Poems and Dra- 
matie Works of Theodor Korner. By 
the translator of the ‘* Nibelungen-Trea- 
sure.”’ 8vo. Williams, 1851.—Spirited 
and faithful translations of poems tull of 
genius. 

A Plea for Archbishop Tenison’s Li- 
brary, addressed to the Clergy and Stu- 
dious Persons of the City of Wesiminster. 
By the Rev. Philip Hale, B.A. Curator of 
the Library. 8vo. Lond. 1851.—An able 
and sensible appeal. Tenison’s Library 
should be the Sion College of the West 
End of London, and a very little assist- 
ance on the part of the wealthy clergy 
would enable the trustees to make it so. 
The necessity for a library of defensive 
learning in Westminster at this time, to 
assist the clergy in withstauding the ag- 
gressions of Romanism, is obvious. Isthere 
no successor to Tenison on the epis- 
copal bench? The public would aid wil- 
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lingly if the clergy themselves would take 
up the matter in a liberal spirit. 

The Cunvict Ship, and England’s 
Exiles. By John Arnott Browning, M.D. 
Royal Navy. 5th edition,12mo. Hamil- 
ton and Co. 1851,—Dr. Browning’s efforts 
are well known, and the fact that we have 
here a fifth edition of his work is evidence 
sufficient that they are so. In this volume 
he sets before us his experience of mere 
simple Christian teaching upon 2,420 
convict prisoners intrusted to his charge 
in ten voyages, eight from Great Britain 
and two from Norfolk Island to the Aus- 
tralian colonies. The details are most in- 
structive, and should be deeply pondered 
by all persons who are engaged in the in- 
struction of the masses of our population, 
whether already convict or only in the 
way to become so through ignorance and 
neglect. 

Philosophie Proverbiale; par Marlin 
F. Tupper. Traduite en Frangais d’ apres 


la dixitme édition par George Metlivier. 
8v0. Hatchard, 1851.—An excellent trans- 
lation of a work too well known to need 
commendation. Admirably adapted for a 
French lesson-book. 

Somnalism and Psycheism; or, the 
Science of the Soul and the Phenomena 
of Nervation as revealed by vital Mag- 
nelism or Mesmerism, considered physio- 
logical’y and philosophically : with Notes 
of Mesmeric and Practical Experience. 
By Joseph W. Haddock, M.D. 8vo. 
Hodson, 1851.—Dr. Haddock is the mes- 
meriser whose chief experiments have been 
made upon a girl in his employ as a 
domestic servant named Emma, the same 
who is thought to have aided in the re- 
covery of 650/. accidentally mislaid at a 
banker’s in Bolton, and has made various 
reports of the condition of Sir John 
Franklin. These cases are related “from 
authority ’’ in the book before us, together 
with many other wonders. 
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Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of 
Literature. A Discourse by the Rev. 
Robert Aris Willmott, sm. 8r0. 1851.— 
This is a book for a summer’s day. It 
may be read any where, but the place for 
its especial enjoyment is a flowery bank 
with a mountain stream dancing along by 
your side, birds carolling joyously in the 
blue heaven, zephyrs playing around, 
and the world and its cares left far away 
in the dusty over-crowded town. It isa 
classification, after the manner of D’Israeli, 
of anecdotes and pretty sayings relating to 
literature supplied by diligent and discur- 
sive reading. They are related gracefully 
and with poetic feeling, and are strung 
together with scholar-like taste and clever- 
ness. No one ought to think of going 
out of town without taking this book in 
his hand. Jt may be read over and over 
again, for ever and ever, and will always 
impart some new delight. The hard 
world disappears from one’s memory as 
we pass along under the guidance of the 
author, from picture to picture, each 
calling up a train of thought which leads 
one away from self. Listen to the author 
only for a moment :— 

“ It is a happy feature of English teach- 
ing that the child is fed so largely with 
poetical fruit. A love of the good and 
the beautiful is thus entwined with the 
_ mind, and becomes a part of it. 

ometimes the muscular ivy does not clasp 
the oak with a stronger embrace. A re- 
membered verse is pleasing for its own 


sake, and for the associations it revives, 
When Sir Joshua Reynolds, with other 
English visitors to the Opera in Venice, 
heard a ballad which was played in every 
street of London before they left it, the 
tears rushed to their eyes, and home with 
all its indearments and friends rose before 
them. Most affectingly has a living his- 
torian expressed the feeling of unnumbered 
hearts :—* They who have known what it 
is, when afar from books, in solitude, or 
in travelling, or in intervals of worldly 
care, to feed on poetical recollections, to 
recall the sentiments and images which 
retain by association the charm that early 
years once gave them,—they will feel the 
inestimable value of committing to the 
memory, in the prime of its power, what 
it will easily receive, and indelibly re- 
tain.’’’* 

There, the book is all like that. Go 
and buy it. It will just suit you. 





Observations on Heraldry. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. 8vo. pp. 96 ~-We have, 
on former occasions, remarked the vio- 
lence done to the term ‘ heraldry” in 
limiting its meaning to that department 
of the occupation of the ancient heralds 
which consisted in the art of marshalling 
and blazoning coat-armour. This accep- 
tation of the term is, however, in ordinary 
use, and is perfectly well understood by 
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those who know little or nothing of the 
art itself. ‘‘ Heraldry ’’ has always many 
students who go a little way in it and no 
further. From its use in many orna- 
mental purposes, and still more from the 
personal application which the pupils are 
disposed to make of its emblems, it offers 
attractions which are sufficient to render 
it popular to that limited extent; and in 
the mastery of its first simple elements 
there is no great difficulty. But at that 
point the student usually stops, for his 
immediate objects are already satisfied. 
Mr. Hamerton can scarcely be said to 
have entertained a higher ambition than 
to write an elementary book, for it is pro- 
fessedly intended for beginners ; but, in- 
stead of proceeding in the ordinary ar- 
rangement of technical rules, exceptions, 
and examples, he has thought to make his 
treatise at once more agreeable and more 
useful by casting his materials into a series 
of “ observations,’’ which he has arranged 
under the following. heads: 1. The right 
to arms; 2. inheritance of arms; 3. 
quarterings ; 4. distinctions of honour ; 
5. courtesy ; 6. the shield; 7. the crest ; 
8. the motto; 9. the field ; 10. charges ; 
11. blazoning ; 12. differences ; 13. pride 
of lineage; 14. colleges of arms; 15. 
heralds ; 16. hieroglyphical heraldry ; 17. 


religious symbolism ; and 18. knighthood. 
The book has at least this merit, that, 
whilst the author ventures to think for 
himself, he will teach his reader to do the 


same. His views of the historical and 
genealogical uses of armorial blazon are 
correct, but we think him quite wrong in 
regarding armorial distinctions as entirely 
of retrospective value, and only of use in 
connection with antiquity. He concludes 
with declaring that his “ great object has 
been to shew the real value of heraldry in 
the present day, and to render it, if possi- 
ble, rather an antiquarian pursuit than a 
fashionable vehicle of pride. I see (he 
adds) no objection to ancient houses still 
bearing the emblems which knightly an- 
cestors wore upon their armour; but for 
a new family to adopt or purchase heral- 
dic ensigns is, I think, superlative folly.’’ 
In this declaration Mr. Hamerton can 
scarcely mean to proffer his aid to render 
heraldry a pursuit with antiquaries: it 
would be unfair to view his expressions 
as making so presumptuous or so gratui- 
tous an offer. What he must intend is 
that he desires to induce those who now 
entertain heraldry merely as an expression 
of their gentilitial pretensions, to pursue 
it further, so as to make its assistance 
available in their historical studies. But 
Mr. Hamerton carries his argument too 
far when he would limit heraldry to its 
connection with genealogy ; and when he 
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asserts (p. 73) that “ modern heraldry is 
simply absurd,’’ and that ‘‘ a new coat of 
arms is a mere modern antique, for which 
there is no earthly necessity.”” This is 
not true, because armorial insignia are as 
much used as ever, particularly on car- 
riages, on seals, on plate, and on sepul- 
chral monuments ; and to set any limits 
to the era of genuine coat-armour, such 
as the reign of our Plantagenet kings, or 
the era of the heralds’ visitations, or the 
like, is as much as to say that those ages 
only have any history worth caring for. 
Coat-armour, like architecture, and other 
arts, has had its various styles; and some 
of them have been less pure and less beau- 
tiful than others. In architecture there 
have been some optimists who have been 
inclined to ignore every style but that 
which they deemed the most perfect: but 
wiser heads have found advantages in the 
historical study of Jacobean Gothic and 
the debased classical orders. In like man- 
ner, though we may justly censure the 
bad taste of much modern heraldry, we 
cannot deny it its historical place. The 
industrial coat of Sir Robert Peel, and 
the naval coat of Earl Nelson,—already, 
be it remarked, in each instance, descended 
to a third generation, are intensely his- 
torical. And so it is with hundreds of 
others. Therefore Mr. Hamerton is mis- 
taken when he views new heraldry as ‘a 
modern antique,’’ like made-up ancient 
furniture, or a fictitious suit of armour. 
The art of blazonry is not quite so extinct 
as that. It has still some vital breath, 
and may yet revive in its ancient vigour, 
and in pure taste, as architecture has done. 
In his views of the assumption of arms in 
ancient times, there is no doubt that Mr. 
Hamerton is historically correct. He re- 
marks (p. 18) that ‘ It is highly probable 
that the majority of our ancient coats were 
originally arms of assumption. The au- 
thor’s paternal bearings, as well as several 
of his quarterings, were borne by his 
family long before the incorporation of 
the Heralds’ College by King Richard the 
Third.”’ ‘‘ New bearings were continually 
assumed. It was not until the reign of 
Henry the Fifth that this system was ex- 
pressly discountenanced by the Crown; 
that monarch prohibited the use of arms 
to all who could not show a valid right to 
them, legalizing at the same time all 
ensigns used at Agincourt. But the royal 
proclamation was disregarded, and as- 
sumption still continued.” (p. 26.) Mr. 
Hamerton further asserts that “Though 
assumption was usual in the middle ages, 
usurpation has ever been held dishonour- 
able.’’ (p. 23.) This does not exactly de- 
scribe the state of things, which may be 
more correctly represented thus: armorial 
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insignia were esseutially distinctive, and 
were therefore regarded as personal pro- 
perty, the honour of which the owner felt 
bound to maintain not only by his own 
conduct, but by defending it from usurpa- 
tion by others. Such usurpation was dis- 
honourable exactly in the sense in which 
the taking of another’s property must 
always be so: but this was probably never 
intentionally done in the case of coat- 
armour. In all disputes of the kind there 
were counter-claims ; an original identity 
not discovered for some time, and only 
brought into conflict by fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. But we quite agree with our 
author that usurpation, as it has been con- 
tinually committed since the heralds lost 
their control, is a dishonourable practice. 
It has generally proceeded upon the silly 
delusion that a nouveau riche is the dis- 
tant offshoot of some ancient race, rather 
than a vigorous sapling from the mass of 
the people ; and as Mr. Hamerton has re- 
marked (p. 13) it has been encouraged by 
a prevalent error that arms attach to a 
name, rather than to individual families. 
If the assumption of arms had not been 
so strictly prohibited, old coats would 
have been less subject to usurpation. The 
College of Heralds have long lost the 
power of preventing the latter practice : 
they would find it to their interest to relax 
their (equally futile) prohibitions of the 
former, and on the contrary to encourage 
it. If, instead of a very costly grant, the 
College supplied only a registry at a 
moderate expense, their business would 
increase perhaps a hundred-fold. Parties 
would then be at liberty to design and 
invent their own armorial insignia, as of 
old, and the College would give its sanc- 
tion as now, with this legitimate proviso, 
that no party should be allowed to regis- 
ter a coat exactly similar to any already 
entered—unless, indeed, he could shew 
authentic evidence of ancestral title to it. 
Such a reform in the policy of the College 
would surely increase the professional 
business of its members, 

We have fallen upon a subject on which 
at another time we may express our views 
at greater length; but for the present we 
must conclude with pointing out two or 
three passages in which our essayist is not, 
we think, supported by substantial au- 
thority: 1. ‘‘ King Edward the Confessor 
is supposed to have been the first English 
monarch who bore arms’’ (p. 16)—arms 
have been assigned posthumously to Ed- 
ward the Confessor and to other Anglo- 
Saxon kings, but most certainly that Ed- 
ward the Confessor never bore them. 2. “It 
was considered legal for a yeoman to 
adopt and use the ensigns of a foreign 
gentleman whom he had killed in battle,’’ 

Gent. Mac, Vou. XXXVI. 
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(p. 19)—this would be a very interesting 
fact if true; but can the author give proofs 
and examples? 3. Of the Heralds’ Col- 
lege it is said that ‘‘ The rule of succes- 
sion is that when an officer dies, the next 
in dignity fills his place.’’ (p. 70.) Such 
is the ordinary and the equitable practice, 
presuming the existence of honourable 
conduct and professional talent ; but it is 
frequently interfered with by the family 
arrangements or personal predilections of 
the Earl Marshal, whose patronage we 
believe is uncontrolled. 4. In p. 74 the 
author advocates the transfer of the 
archives of the College of Arms to the 
library of the British Museum ; but this 
is not desirable, because to a great extent 
they are the duplicates of the heraldic 
manuscripts in the national collection, and 
to expose them to the risks of a single 
place of deposit would unquestionably be 
less politic than to keep them apart. 


The English in America. By the author 
of Sam Slick. 2 vols. 18m0. Lond. 1851. 
—The object of this work is to show where, 
when, and how the republican principle 
first made its appearance in America, and 
to trace its gradual developement on that 
continent, with some glances at its in- 
fluence on the nations of the Old World. 
The design is an admirable one; but the 
author, although a clever sketcher and 
satirist, is far too full of provincial or 
more properly of colonial and party preju- 
dices to deal with an historical subject 
properly. His pen is too bitter, his sight 
too one-sided. He is too fond of delinea- 
ting the ridiculous to be able even to dis- 
cover the true. A little wit and a great 
deal of prejudice go a long way towards 
furnishing a man with the qualities neces- 
sary to enable him to write such books as 
those which Sam Slick has made popular, 
but such qualities must be laid aside when 
a writer puts on the rigid character of a 
truth-telling historian. In the instance 
before us, only one of those qualities has 
been laid aside, and, in our judgment, it is 
the more pleasant, and not the more harm- 
ful of the two. 


Notes on the Antiquities of Treves, 
Mayence, Wiesbaden, Niederbieber, Bonn, 


and Cologne. By Charles Roach Smith, 
esq. F.S.A. 8v0. J. R. Smith. 1851.— 
Mr. Roach Smith is most laudably anxious 
to promote a good understanding between 
British and foreign antiquaries, and has 
published these notes with a view to the in- 
struction of English tourists likely to visit 
the interesting places mentioned on the 
title-page, the intention being to teach 
them what special objects of antiquity they 
should inquire for and - Our own 
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pages, it will be remembered, were en- 
riched (Gent. Mag. for January, 1851, p. 
42), with various particulars respecting a 
journey which Mr. Smith made last year 
in company with Mr. Waller into these 
highly -favoured antiquarian regions. The 
same journey has given occasion to these 
farther valuable “ Notes.’’ 

At Treves the attention of the inquirer 
is specially directed to the Porta Nigra or 
Porta Martis. For nearly eight centuries 
this vast building was used asachurch. A 
certain hermit took possession of it in the 
early part of the eleventh century, and 
after his death it was altered so as to be 
made applicable for service, and was dedi- 
cated to the hermit under the title of 
St. Simeon. The ecclesiastical additions 
suffered great damage in the wars of Na- 
poleon, and in 1817 the Prussian govern- 
ment cleared out the building, removing 
at the same time certain mounds or large 
accumulations of earth which had gathered 
round it. The building thus brought to 
light is a Roman gateway, massy and 
. towering in its proportions, and of a hue 
which may be inferred from its name of 
the Schwartz Thor or Black Gate. Its 
exact object has been very much doubted. 
Mr. Smith fs of opinion that ‘‘ it was con- 
stituted probably to serve as a fortress or 
propugnaculum and armoury, while in 
time of peace its spacious rooms may have 
been adapted to-various public services.’’ 
Mr. Smith attributes it to about the third 
century of the Christian era. 

From this vast work Mr. Smith leads 
us to the Jgel Séule, or Pillar at Igel, 
about six miles from Treves, of which 
he gives an etching and description. 
This is an elegant Roman work, perhaps 
of the fourth century, about 72 feet in 
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height, and tapering upwards gradually 
from a width of 15 feet at the base. It 
is a family monument erected to various 
persons of the name of Secundinus, 
thought by Mr. Smith from the bas-reliefs 
to have been engaged in the carriage of 
merchandise — some Pickfords or Sher- 
mans of their day. 

From Igel we return to Treves, and are 
taken to the Palace of Constantine, the 
Therme, and the amphitheatre, and finally 
to the cathedral. In the account of the 
last we have a notice of a mural painting 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century re- 
cently discovered there. It represents 
the Judgment Day, with the devil blowing 
his horn, and various attendant demons 
dragging off condemned bishops, priests, 
and laity. 

The account of Treves is closed by 
various Christian inscriptions of a very 
early date and a very simple character, 
valuable as giving no sanction to the 
doctrine of prayers for the dead. The 
only one that Mr. Smith can directly fix 
to a date is a Greek inscription of about 
A.D. 407, 

From Treves we pass to Mayence, the 
museum of which furnishes a number of 
interesting inscriptions of various kinds, 
on which Mr. Smith comments con amore. 
Niederbieber, Bonn, and Cologne follow, 
that is, a few sensible pages about each. 

We hope that many of our antiquarian 
friends will take this little book as a com- 
panion on their continental trips. Mr. 
Smith will shew them to what good ac- 
count a fortnight’s ramble may be put, 
and how they may unite relaxation and 
delight with solid and serviceable instruc- 
tion, 
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THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The annual meeting of this Institute, for 
1851, was opened in the city of Bristol on 
Tuesday the 29th of July. The members 
were received at the Guildhall by the mayor 
and civic authorities ; and John Scandrett 
Harford, esq. F.R.S. of Blaise Castle, was 
introduced as President, by Lord Talbot 
de Malahide, who has occupied that office 
since the death of the Marquess of North- 
ampton. Mr. Harford delivered an ex- 
cellent inaugural address, and was followed 
in speeches made by the Chev. Bunsen 
and Dr. Whewell. A paper was then read 
which had been communicated anony- 
mously, but which was understood to have 
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been compiled by Thomas Garrard, esq. 
the Chamberlain of the old, and Treasurer 
of the new Corporation. It contained 
notices of, 1. the office of Mayor or pro- 
positor; 2. that of High Steward ; 3. the 
Recorder; 4. Honorary Freemen, inclu- 
ding the names of Rodney, Nelson, Col- 
lingwood, Howe, Hood, Duncan, Eldon, 
and Wellington ; 5. the City Muniments ; 
6. the Seals; 7. the Plate; and 8. the 
Swords. The regalia and muniments of 
the Corporation were afterwards exhibited 
to the company. 

The temporary museum formed at the 
Bishop’s College presented as usual one 
of the most generally attractive features of 
the week. It was disposed, as far as pos- 
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sible, in chronological arrangement, com- 
mencing from the earliest period, and pre- 
senting examples of nearly all the known 
vestiges of England’s first inhabitants. 
The series of weapons and implements of 
flint and stone was unusually complete. 
Many good specimens were from Somerset 
and Wiltshire, many contributed by Lord 
Talbot, with an extensive collection from 
Ireland, and a series, not uninteresting 
for the purpose of comparison, from a 
distinguished antiquary of Denmark, sent 
through Dr. Thurnam of Devizes. Several 
curious remains of this age were also con- 
tributed by the Bristol Philosophical In- 
stitution, which placed all their collections 
at the disposal of the Institute. The an- 
tiquities of the succeeding age, when 
bronze was the chief, if not the only, 
metal employed, were still more extensive, 
and presented a remarkable variety of 
forms, shewing great skill in the opera- 
tions of working in metal. The Board of 
Ordnance, Lord Talbot, Mr. Brackstone, 
Mr. Stradling, of Bridgwater, and other 
collectors, contributed to render this part 
of the museum more complete, probably, 
than any similar assemblage in England ; 
whilst the valuable drawings sent by the 
Royal Irish Academy, and exhibiting the 
whole of their collections, afforded oc- 
casion, rarely permitted, of examining the 
vestiges of these obscure times, by com- 
parison of examples discovered in various 
districts of the British islands. The great 
changes produced by the arrival of the 
Romans, and the increase of civilization 
or luxury, were next brought under review, 
in the multiplicity of elegant personal 
ornaments or appliances, and the decora- 
tion of dwellings by elaborate mosaic pave- 
ments, such as those brought to light at 
Keynsham and Cirencester. Several por- 
tions of the former were exhibited in the 
museum by the Directors of the Great 
Western Railway; and the full-size draw- 
ings brought by Professor Buckman, from 
Cirencester, excited much attention. The 
relics of the times of the Saxons were less 
numerous, being of much rarer occurrence; 
but several ornaments of this age evinced 
the singular skill of the goldsmiths and 
metal workers of times of so-called bar- 
barism, and suggested traces of communi- 
cation both with the east and Scandinavian 
nations. The President of Trinity College 
produced a remarkable circular fibula, en- 
riched with filigree work, resembling those 
found in Kentish tumuli, and represented 
in Douglas’s Nenia. It was found early in 
the present year near Abingdon. Another 
highly curious fibula, of the cruciform 
type, ornamented with incrustations of 
vitreous paste, was brought by Mr. Staun- 
ton. It had been found not many days 
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before the meeting, at Emscote, Warwick- 
shire, with a large perforated knob of 
quartz, a silver ring, and other relics, 
which will be deposited in the museum of 
the Warwickshire Archeological Society, 

Mr. Henry C. Harford, of Frenchay, 
contributed several remarkable relics found 
in Somersetshire, part of those discovered 
on the Polden Hills, now deposited in the 
British Museum; they are some of the 
earliest evidences of the practice of working 
in enamel, Mr. Coathupe produced an 
object of almost unique character, a collar 
of bronze, found at Wraxall, and once 
highly enriched, probably with gems. 
Mrs. Phippen, of Badgworth Court, ex- 
hibited some curious neck ornaments of 
metal, remarkable for the skill shewn in 
their fabrication ; and several rare objects 
were shewn by Dr. White, of Slymbridge, 
Mr. Stradling, Mr. Loscombe, and other 
antiquaries. Dr. Ormerod contributed to 
the series of Roman remains the altar 
discovered in a tumulus on Tidenham 
Chase, near the banks of the Severn, east 
of Chepstow, at a spot where he thinks it 
probable there had been a summer camp. 
See his memoir, Archeologia, vol. xx1x. 
p. 14, 

The Museum was not deficient in the 
exquisite productions of the sculptor in 
ivory and wood, the glass painter, the 
medallist, and the enameller. Mr. Los- 
combe, of Clifton, whose large collec- 
tion augmented every department of the 
Museum, contributed some remarkable 
carvings in ivory, one of them a mirror, 
of the time of the Edwards, enriched with 
subjects of romance. An engraving of this 
fine specimen may be seen in the Archseo- 
logia, vol. xvi. pl. 49. It was formerly 
in the possession of the Rev. Dr. Cooke 
of Tortworth, who sent it for exhibition 
to the Society of Antiquaries through S. 
Lysons. Mr. Loscombe also produced 
miniatures by Cooper, Oliver, and Zinck, 
and two portraits, attributed to Van Eyck, 
of Philippe le Bon, Count of Flanders 
1419—1467, and his third consort, Isabella 
of Portugal, whom he espoused in 1429, 
Two fine ivory horns, produced by Mr. 
Henry Bush and Mr. Harford of Frenchay 
were much admired; as were a beautiful 
carving in ivory, the property of Mr. 
Wasbrough, one leaf of a diptych found in 
Cornwall; also a knight, a chess-piece of 
the time of Edward III. the property of the 
Rev. John Eagles, and a statuette in the 
same material, from Mr. Jere Hill’s col- 
lection, representing Saturn. Mr. Har- 
ford, of Blaise Castle, sent several choice 
pieces of the Majolica of Urbino and 
other parts of Italy, and some fine Italian 
medals. Of antique plate several curious 
pieces were displayed. An ostrich’s egg, 
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mounted in silver, often regarded by 
our untravelled forefathers as the egg 
of the fabulous griffin, was sent by Mr. 
Elsted, of Dover; and near it were to be 
seen the brown maple mazer, the property 
of Mr. Cunnington of Devizes, with grey- 
beards, or “ Bellarmine ’’ jugs, mounted 
in silver, and other relics of ancient convi- 
vialities. Among the jewellery and ancient 
ornaments of the rarest kind were some 
of much historical interest: the enamelled 
signet ring of Mary of Scotland, once in 
the royal collection; the betrothal ring 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, engraved in Bur- 
gon’s memoir of that eminent merchant ; 
and the ring once worn by the Duchess 
of Buckingham, found at Thornbury Cas- 
tle. Several rare and curious golden or- 
naments were displayed by Lady Fellows ; 
and some Etruscan and several antique 
Irish ornaments of gold from Mr. Los- 
combe’s collection. The fine seal of John 
Earl of Huntingdon, High Admiral in the 
reign of Henry VI. exhibited by Mr. Gar- 
rard, was viewed with much interest ; as 
also the ancient seal of Droitwich, and 
other similar objects. The former was 
engraved for the Archeologia, vol. xv11i. 
p- 434, and the latter in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1795, p. 13. Some beautiful 
ancient embroideries and productions of 
the needle, family relics, were contri- 
buted by Mr. Elsted. Mr. Octavius Mor- 
gan had arranged his unique collection of 
watches, the most complete serics ever 
formed, illustrating the progress of the craft 
from the Nuremburg egg, as the earliest 
watches were termed, to the masterpieces 
of modern skill. In another part of the 
spacious rooms might be examined curious 
manuscripts, with brilliant illuminations ; 
ancient documents, connected with the 
History of Bristol and neighbouring coun- 
ties, especially some of much interest 
brought by Mr. W. Salt, especially one 
relating to the manor of Walton in Gor- 
dano, Somerset, to which was appended 
the seal of Joan widow of Sir Edward 
Bensted, surrounded by the twisted rush, 
which has been a subject of recent dis- 
cussion in Notes and Queries. There 
was a collection also produced by Mr. 
Knapp, and other records of olden times. 
The Rev. William Staunton brought for 
exhibition the unique collection of matrices 
of monastic seals formerly in the possession 
of Tyssen, at whose sale they were acquired 
by the late William Staunton, esq. of 
Longbridge, well known through his ex- 
tensive Warwickshire collections. 

Ithas always been a special object of these 
museums to illustrate the progress of any 
local manufacture from its earliest origin, 
even though of times which might seem too 
yecent for the notice of antiquaries. Many 
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were gratified to see in this collection 
examples of the earliest manufactures of 
pottery and porcelain at Bristol, of which, 
although dated only from the last cen- 
tury, scarcely any precise information had 
been recorded. Miss Smith produced 
some porcelain of considerable beauty of 
fabrication, and of additional local inte- 
rest, as being associated with the memory 
of Burke, by whom it had been presented 
to her family. Mr. Taylor sent also a 
variety of choice pieces of porcelain, with 
one, regarded by many with special in- 
terest, as having belonged to Colston, the 
Bristol philanthropist, whose arms it 
bears. Much curiosity was occasioned by 
the production of several vases and large 
dishes of earthenware, decorated with glaze 
of a remarkable red metallic lustre; this 
fabrication had usually been attributed to 
the northern coast of Africa, or some part 
of southern Europe, where a Moorish 
influence prevailed; but it appeared, by 
some fine pieces collected in this museum, 
that these curious wares were actually 
produced at Brislington, near Bristol. 

In such a collection every illustration of 
local topography, views of buildings, maps, 
paintings, &c. necessarily found a place. 
It was a cause of general regret that no 
contributions had been afforded from the 
rich collections of drawings formed by 
Mr. Braikenridge, whose absence from 
Bristol was frequently a subject of regret. 
The display of drawings was, however, 
extensive, and of much value: a singular 
painting, produced by Mr. Lunell, repre- 
sents the High-street of: Bristol, with its 
shops and street signs, the old Council 
House and High Cross, with other struc- 
tures long since demolished. A profusion 
of drawings, exhibiting the churches, mo- 
numents, and interesting scenes in Bristol 
or its vicinity, were displayed by Mr. 
Tovey, Mr. Stockdale, Mr. Hansom, Mr. 
Norton, &c. as also from the collections 
of Mr. Britton and the Rev. H. Ella- 
combe. Besides the examples of ancient 
arms and armour, sent by permission of 
the Board of Ordnance from the Tower 
Armory, that department of the collection 
received many interesting contributions 
from Mr. Paget, Dr. Dalton, Mr. Jere Hill, 
Mr. H. C. Harford, Mr. Loscombe, &c. 
The lovers of ancient architecture exa- 
mined many curious fragments and sculp- 
tured ornaments produced by Mr. Pope 
and Mr. Bindon, and there were numerous 
rubbings from sepulchral brasses in the 
churches of Bristol and the counties of 
Somerset and Gloucester, sent by Mr. T. 
Clark and by the Somersetshire Archso- 
logical Society. 

In the evening a conversazione took 
place at the Philosophical Institution in 
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Park-street, at which a paper was read by 
Edward A. Freeman, esq. of Oaklands, 
Dursley, on the illustration and preserva- 
tion of ancient monuments. Inthe course 
of along argument, Mr. Freeman main- 
tained that every monument of antiquity, 
whether architectural or other, should be 
preserved as much as possible, but none 
either restored or renewed; except such 
as continued to be applied to some present 
purpose of practical utility. The castles 
of medieval times he would especially 
preserve from the insidious assaults of the 
restorer; and he instanced the castle of 
Oystermouth, in Glamorganshire, as one 
where the illusion of antiquity has been 
destroyed. He discountenanced the re- 
newal of the external features of churches, 
unless absolutely necessary for structural 
reasons. And he afterwards proceeded so 
far as to censure the removal of the Elgin 
marbles from the Parthenon, and the As- 
syrian sculptures from Nineveh ; asserting 
that they ought to have been allowed, at 
whatever risk, to repose in their native 
land, while our curiosity in this distant 
country had been gratified by drawings and 
models alone.—Mr. Hawkins (Keeper of 
the Antiquities in the British Museum) 
defended Lord Elgin on the ground that 
he had dug up nearly the whole of the 
Parthenon sculptures from the ruins, and 
had removed only two or three fragments 
from their original places ; and Dr. Layard, 
because, after the Assyrian sculptures had 
been exposed to the air, the stone of which 
they are formed would have crumbled to 
speedy decay unless they had been re- 
moved.—Lord Talbot de Malahide ob- 
served that Dr. Layard could scarcely 
have done otherwise than remove the 
sculptures he had discovered: but he de- 
cidedly thought that the wanton mutila- 
tion which had been committed on some 
of the Egyptian monuments by cutting 
out portions of their sculptures, was per- 
fectly unjustifiable. 

Wednesday, July 30.—This day was 
wholly occupied in a visit to Wells, which 
place could only be approached by crossing 
the Mendip hills in carriages. Upon the 
gathering of his audience in the Grand 
Jury Room, Professor Willis delivered a 
lecture on the architectural history of the 
Cathedral and ecclesiastical buildings. 
He commenced by remarking that they 
were distinguished by their great variety 
and number of parts, as also by the ex- 
treme beauty of their sculptural decora- 
tions. The cloisters (of which only three 
sides are perfect) occupy a much larger 
space than usual on the south side of the 
church ; while the chapter-house is on the 
north, as at Lincoln and some other 
places. Generally cloisters were found 
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confined within the square formed by the 
transept, and they led to the chapter- 
house; and such he had reason to think 
was originally the case at Wells, but the 
first chapter-house was converted into a 
chapel. With respect to the other eccle- 
siastical buildings—instead of the see being 
attached, as in most cases, to a Benedictine 
monastery, it was here placed in a church 
occupied by a body of Canons presided over 
by a Dean, each of whom had distinct resi- 
dences. The Deanery is a magnificent 
specimen of domestic architecture, built 
by Dean Gunthorp in 1472. |The canons’ 
houses were inclosed within a circuit wall 
in the reign of Edward I. There was 
also attached to this cathedral a body of 
Vicars Choral, who in old time used to 
reside in the town as they best might, but 
for whom there was provided in the four- 
teenth century an oblong court of houses 
or college, which was one of the most 
charming specimens of architecture, half 
domestic and half ecclesiastical, that could 
be conceived. It had an entrance gate- 
way, a covered gallery communicating 
with the church, and, at the upper end of 
the court, a chapel, refectory, library, and 
other offices. There was also another 
similar college for the chantry priests, 
which is now wholly removed; and a 
house and school for the singing boys. 
The episcopal palace remains in an 
unusually original state. It had a strong 
military gateway, an immense hall, a 
chapel, and every necessary appurtenance. 
It was walled round with bastions, and 
surrounded by a magnificent moat, the 
water of which afterwards turned several 
neighbouring mills. Besides all these, 
there was formerly a magnificent barn, a 
beautiful specimen of that description of 
architecture, but which is now unfortu- 
nately destroyed. There were several 
gateways to the precinct; and one of 
them, built by Bishop Beckington, has 
the peculiarity of the pathway turning at 
right angles beneath it, to enter the ce- 
metery. The row of houses to the north 
of the market-place was also of Becking- 
ton’s building, though they now retain 
little of their original features except some 
buttresses and portions of string-courses. 
He proceeded to the examination of the 
Church. It would in some measure tell 
its own story. It consists of an early- 
English nave, front, transepts, a portion 
of the choir, which had been elongated in 
the Decorated style, and a tower, which 
was also carried up in the late Decorated 
style, with a mixture of the Perpendicu- 
lar. The Chapter-house is of the Deco- 
rated style; and the upper parts of the 
western towers are Perpendicular. Such 
was a general outline of the structure, 
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From historical record it is known that 
the present church was commenced dur- 
ing the episcopate of Bishop Josceline, who 
presided from 1206 to 1242; the earlier 
Norman church being then exceedingly 
ruinous, according to the narrative known 
as ‘‘ The History of the Canon of Wells.” 
He had recently gleaned some further dates 
from a perusal of the records of the church, 
to which he had been admitted by the Dean 
- and Chapter, and in which he had disco- 
vered several particulars not previously 
known. The principal of these records 
were contained in three books: 1. the 
liber albus, or great white book; 2. the 
liber ruber, or red book; and 3. another 
white book which bore no particular name. 
He came to the conclusion that Josceline 
completed the church in all the parts neces- 
sary for service, but did not touch the nave. 
The choir for three arches eastward is 
identical in its masonry with the transept. 
Looking at the existence of an early- 
English wall on the outside, and compar- 
ing the character of the buttresses, he was 
of opinion that the choir was originally 
square-ended, with an aile that went round 
it, and a Lady-chapel at the end. Subse- 
quently the choir was elongated. He had 
next to direct their attention to one of the 
most extraordinary points in the architec- 
ture of Wells cathedral. It was called an 
early-English structure ; but in most of 
our early-English cathedrals, such as Lin- 
coln, Ely, and Salisbury, there was a per- 
vading resemblance of workmanship, show- 
ing that they were all of one school of art, 
erected by masons who worked together, 
and who only understood one style. But 
any person well versed in those buildings, 
on looking at the church of Wells, would 
at once see that it had been the work of a 
different set of people altogether. Wells 
must certainly have been begun five or 
ten years after Lincoln, and yet Wells was 
very little removed from the Norman style; 
it was evidently only an improved Norman, 
The early-English style was originally 
French, or Burgundian, as he had re- 
marked at Lincoln ; but here in Somerset- 
shire there must have been a distinct 
school of masons, who went on working 
after their old fashion long after the early- 
English style had been introduced in other 
parts of the country. When we came to 
the west front, it was found to be of the 
ordinary style of early-English, like Salis- 
bury and Ely; from which he inferred 
that before the completion of the buiiding 
the original architect and his pupils were 
dead and gone. This was a curious fact 
in medigval architecture, inasmuch as it 
disturbed the notion which people enter- 
tained that changes in architectural style 
were simultaneous. It was not unnatural 
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that in a district abounding in stone a 
style peculiar to itself should spring up 
among masons who were always working 
together. The Professor then proceeded 
to explain the construction of the central 
tower. Its early-English portion termi- 
nated shortly above the roofs of the 
church, being built no higher than was 
necessary to receive them. By his re- 
searches in the records he had discovered 
that in 1318 the Canons taxed themselves 
for a new campanile or bell-tower ; and in 
1321 the clergy of the deanery of Taun- 
ton transmitted a tenth of their income to 
put a roof upon the same. These docu- 
ments therefore showed the date of the 
upper part of the tower. But not more 
than fifteen years had elapsed when convo- 
cations were summoned in great haste, on 
account of some imminent emergencies ; 
the tower had began to settle, and cracked 
down, as was not uncommon ; because the 
mediseval builders, notwithstanding all that 
was said of them, were the most rash 
and unskilful that ever were. They went 
on piling up their building, mass after 
mass, like the tower of Babel; and when 
the building began to settle, they had re- 
course to all kinds of expedients to bolster 
itup. The learned Professor proceeded 
to describe, by reference to particular por- 
tions of the masonry, that the tower of 
Wells cathedral must evidently have set- 
tled in this way, and then the singular 
double arches were inserted, which, though 
in itself an excellent piece of architectural 
engineering, has been unjustly lauded as 
an ‘admirable piece of foresight,’ in- 
stead of its being in fact the remedy of a 
serious failure. At the same time the 
two arches of the nave next the tower 
piers were filled in with stone to strengthen 
the wall, and the tower was stiffened by 
stone panels put into the windows from 
behind. At these great buildings the cen- 
tral tower was always found to be the 
weak point ; in some places, as at Ely and 
Carlisle, it is known to have actually 
fallen; at Exeter none was ever built. 
Of the east end of the church, the pres- 
bytery, and the Lady-chapel, he had little 
more to tell; but he believed he had as- 
certained the date of the last from a deed 
of Bishop Drokenesford, dated 1326, by 
which he assigned to one of the canons 
residentiary a portion of his garden, ex- 
tending 200 or 300 feet from the east end 
of St. Mary’s chapel, recently completed. 
(The same document mentions a medlar 
tree.) The Chapter-house was built, so 
far as its crypt, in the year 1286, and pro- 
bably carried up shortly after ; the south- 
western tower was built by Bishop Hare- 
well in 1366-86, and the north-western 
tower finished by Bishop Bubwith 1408-24, 
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C. R. Cockerell, esq. R.A. then pro- 
ceeded to deliver a lecture on the sculp- 
tures of the west front of the Cathedral. 
Their quantity is surprising. There were 
as many as six hundred statues, great and 
small, and he had estimated their cost at 
not less than 20,0007. They are arranged 
in nine tiers; the lowest consisting of the 
early preachers of the gospel in this country, 
many of which are fallen or removed ; the 
second, a smaller series, of angels re- 
joicing; the third, eighteen subjects in 
alto-relievo, of the history of the Old and 
New Testaments; the fourth and fifth, 
largestatues representing kings, queens, and 
princes on the northern half of the front, 
and archbishops, bishops, and founders 
towards the south, those placed in the 
projecting buttresses being seated, and the 
others standing ; the sixth tier represents 
the general resurrection, in ninety-two 
niches; in the seventh tier are the nine 
orders of angels; in the eighth, the twelve 
apostles, not of equal art to the others, 
but still very fine; and in the ninth, the 
Almighty seated in Judgment, between 
two niches now empty. Professor Cock- 
erell proceeded from this general enumera- 
tion to a detailed discussion of every single 
statue, and assigned to each of them their 
probable names; appropriating many of 
the kings and princes to the Anglo-Saxon 
dynasty, and attributing the merit of high 
patriotic courage to Bishop Josceline in 
thus venturing, under the Norman rule, 
to commemorate the heroes of the ancient 
race. The Professor admitted, however, 
that what he had heard from Prof. Willis 
of the later date of the front, interfered 
with this theory. He is about to publish 
a quarto volume on ‘‘ The Iconography 
of the West Front of Wells Cathedral.’’ 

The party afterwards accompanied Pro- 
fessor Willis round the cathedral and the 
other buildings he had described. In the 
ruins of the hall of the episcopal palace, 
which was built by Bishop Burnell (Lord 
Chancellor) in 1274—1292, he remarked 
that the roof was formerly supported by 
two rows of columns, as described by 
William of Wyrcestre; and it therefore 
consisted of a nave and ailes, to which 
form our ancestors attached no sacred 
import. 

A select number of the company were 
entertained at the Deanery, and others 
partook of a public ordinary provided at 
the Judges’ Lodgings. It was past 11 
o’clock before they had returned to Bristol. 

Thursday, July 31.—The Historicat 
SEcTIoN was opened in the theatre of the 
Bristol Institution shortly after ten o’clock, 
Henry Hallam, esq. in the chair. 

The first paper read was an account of 
the first octavo edition of Tyndale’s New 
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Testament, by the Rev. James Lee Warner. 
The Rev. author entered fully into the 
literary history of this work. It was long 
supposed that it had been printed by End- 
hoven at Antwerp, and from Foxe to Hart- 
well Horne this conclusion had been main- 
tained in the face of many difficulties. 
The research and acumen of the Rev. 
Christ. Anderson of Edinburgh had ascer- 
tained that Endhoven’s was in fact the 
third edition by Tyndale, and that the 
octavo was previously printed, partly (as 
far as sheet K) by Quentell at Cologne, 
and the rest by Peter Schoeffer at Worms, 
after Tyndale had been driven from the 
former city. Mr. Warner knew of only 
two copies of this book; one in an im- 
perfect state in the library of St. Paul’s 
cathedral, the other which he had now 
before him, and which belonged to the 
library of the Baptists’ college in Bristol. 
—Mr. Hawkins stated that another (im- 
perfect) copy was in the hands of the 
Bishop of Lichfield, who had expressed 
his intention to present it to the British 
Museum. 

His Excellency the Chevalier Bunsen 
read the next paper, the subject of which was 
the situation of the Lake Moeris in Egypt, 
noticed both by Herodotus and Strabo: 
but described by one as a natural lake 
and by the other as the work of man. It 
is now ascertained to have been one of the 
vastest engineering works ever accom- 
plished in any age of the world; and in- 
tended for the purpose of artificial irriga- 
tion. After its locality and dimensions 
have formed the subject of a great variety 
of conjectures, it has been ascertained by 
M. Linant to have occupied a vast area in 
the now fertile plain of Fayoum, where that 
gentleman has discovered part of the dykes 
which inclosed it. Chev. Bunsen assigns 
the date of this work to a monarch named 
Meeris, the successor of the great Sesostris, 
who was pharoah when Jacob and the 
children of Israel settled as shepherds in 
the land of Goshen. This very interesting 
lecture and the consequent discussion oc- 
cupied the period of this Section; and was 
followed by the Section or ANTIQUITIES, 
in which three papers were read, 1. by its 
President, Lord Talbot de Malahide, Ob- 
servations on the Flint Weapons of the 
early Irish people; and 2. A memoir on 
recent discoveries of Roman Remains at 
Cirencester, with observations on the 
chemical analysis of the beads of coloured 
glass frequently found with remains of the 
early British and Roman periods, by James 
Buckman, esq. F.L.S., F.G.S., Professor of 
Geology at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester. 

The ARcHITECTURAL Section met 
the same morning in the Chapter-house of 
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the Cathedral; and was opened by James 
H. Markland, esq. F.R.S. the President, 
reading an introductory address on the 
antiquities and historical associations of 
the city. Mr. Godwin then read some re- 
marks on the topography and archeology 
of Bristol and its vicinity, by John Britton, 
esq. F.S.A.; in which he reviewed the 
labours of Barrett, Seyer, Dallaway, and 
other local historians. 

Mr. Freeman offered some remarks upon 
the towers of Somersetshire and Bristol, 
which he was engaged in investigating, 
and of which there were two great classes : 
St. Cuthbert’s at Wells was a type of the 
one, and Chewton Mendip of the other. In 
the tower of Chewton, as at Taunton, 
there was an accumulation of stages, one 
over another, terminating in a rich para- 
pet, which had no connection with any- 
thing beneath. At St. Cuthbert’s the ar- 
rangement was different. Instead of an 
accumulation of stages, they had, when 
they got above the church, only one stage. 
There were two enormous windows run- 
ning up the tower, and turrets passing up 
the height, out of which two pinnacles 
rose. It was matter of taste, but he con- 
sidered the arrangement of St. Cuthbert’s 
very superior. In the Somersetshire 
towers, they had two types; in Bristol, 
they had another. In the tower of Chew- 
ton Mendip, there was an octagon turret 
put near, if not at the side, and brought 
up among the pinnacles in a very con- 
fused way. At St. Cuthbert’s the belfry 
turret was not carried up, but terminated 
above the larger stage of the tower. In 
Bristol, they found the octagonal turret 
carried up the whole way, but not mixed 
in with the pinnacles in the same con- 
fused way. It was more boldly carried 
out, and the pinnacles were usually higher 
than the others. St. Stephen's stood by 
itself. He would not give it a high class, 
but it was completely sui generis. The 
other towers in the neighbouring counties 
of Gloucester, Wilts, and Dorset, would 
be found with resemblances, particularly 
in the beautifully worked belfry windows, 
so common in the West of England, and 
so rarely met with elsewhere. There was 
a tower ‘at North Petherton which pre- 
sented a style somewhat intermediate. 
The subject of the towers of Somersetshire 
was one full of interest, which he pro- 
posed to investigate, and he should be 
glad to receive any historical particulars. 
—The Rev. J. M. Traherne said he had met 
with a statement in the books of a Welsh 
antiquary, printed from a private press, 
that the towers of Cardiff were built by 
one Hart, a mason, who built the tower 
of St. Stephen’s, Bristol. This was the 
statement of a Welsh antiquary of the 
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date 1570.—Mr. Pope said he had ex- 
amined St. Stephen’s tower rather mi- 
nutely, and was decidedly of opinion that 
it was erected at two different times, the 
period of the lower stage being earlier 
than that of the upper. 

Mr. John Norton, architect, then read 
a paper on the restoration of the Bristol 
High Cross. He had to state that the 
contract for the erection of the cross 
had been entered into with a native 
artist, Mr. Thomas, for 300/. The steps 
(already built on the College Green) are 
of Cornish granite, from Penryn, and cost 
100/. The figures were not yet contracted 
for, but he hoped when the shell was up 
that the love of archeology and architec- 
ture awakened would induce the citizens 
to enrich the vacant niches with their ap- 
propriate effigies. 

At two o’clock divine service commenced 
at St. Mary Redcliffe, in commemoration 
of the fourth anniversary of the Canynges 
Society, established for the repairs of that 
edifice. (See our Magazine for Aug. 1848, 
p- 183.) A sermon was preached by the 
Very Rev. Gilbert Elliott, D.D. Dean of 
Bristol. After which an historical me- 
moir on the church was read in the school- 
house by George Godwin, esq. F.R.S. the 
architect engaged in the repairs. (This has 
been published in The Builder of the 2d. 
Aug.) In the evening a conjoint dinner of 
the members of the Institute, and those of 
the Canynges Society, was held at the Vic- 
toria Rooms, Clifton. Mr. Harford, the 
president of both societies, was in the chair; 
and about 220 ladies and gentlemen were 
present. Speeches were made by the 
Bishop of Oxford, Chev. Bunsen, Mr. 
Hallam, Dr. Whewell, Dr. Harrington, 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, and others. 

Friday, August 1.—In the Section oF 
Antiquities, James Yates, esq. F.R.S. 
read a memoir on the statue in the Capi- 
toline-Museum at Rome, commonly known 
as the Dying Gladiator. The object of 
the paper was to offer reasons in favour 
of the retention of this name as expressive 
of the real intention of the sculptor. In 
reply to those who say that this statue 
cannot have represented a gladiator, be- 
cause as a work of art it must be referred 
to Greece, and to a period long anterior 
to the” introduction of gladiatorial com- 
bats, Mr. Yates thought that, at the time 
when these combats were most in fashion, 
sculpture also was still encouraged and 
cultivated in a very high degree, more es- 
pecially under the patronage of the Em- 
peror Hadrian, and in those forms, allied 
to portrait-painting and exhibiting real 
life, to which this statue appears to be- 
long. Assuming, therefore, that notwith- 
standing its great excellence it may have 
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been made under the empire, the author 
proceeded to show that the attitude, the 
expression of the countenance, and the 
various symbols or accessories, all con- 
spire to vindicate the common and popu- 
lar appellation. He showed that the in- 
dividual represented must have belonged 
to one of those northern nations, which 
were engaged in long and strenuous con- 
flicts with the Romans, but considered it 
impossible to determine whether he was a 
Gaul, a Briton, a Frank, a German, a Ba- 
tavian, ora Dacian. He had, however, 
been a brave soldier, his rank and merit 
being indicated by his torque; and, on 
the principle recorded by the courtly ora- 
tor Eumenius, in his panegyric addressed 
to the Emperor Constantine, he had been 
selected to be trained as a gladiator, be- 
cause he was too patriotic to be trusted 
as a Roman soldier, and not sufficiently 
mild and tractable for domestic slavery. 
Mr. Yates then directed attention to the 
long horn, broken into two pieces, which 
must have been meant for a bronze horn, 
and which lies with the shield and broken 
sword beneath the wounded and dying 
man. It was proved that such horns were 
used in battle by many of the northern 
nations. Examples of them are preserved 
in the museums of Schwerin, Copenhagen, 
and Dublin. As therefore the torque in- 
dicated the rank of the individual, his 
horn was regarded as a proof that he had 
been the cornicen of his native army, who 
gave the signal for battle, and for other 
movements, at the command of the general. 

Octavius Morgan, esq. M.P., F.S.A. 
read a short paper upon the assay and 
year-marks of English goldsmiths. The 
principal marks upon plate are the royal 
mark, the maker’s mark, and the year 
mark. The royal mark has always been 
a leopard’s head. The waker’s mark was 
introduced about the year 1300, and is 
supposed to have been derived from the 
shop-signs of the goldsmiths. But the 
most interesting from its historical value 
is the aunual mark ; which was introduced 
early in the 14th century, to protect the 
people and crown against fraud, and con- 
sisted of a succession of alphabets of 
various forms, each embracing a period of 
twenty years; so that by obtaining a table 
of these alphabets, which after much re- 
search he had been able to complete with 
one exception, he was able to determine 
the exact date of every piece of plate he 
met with. 

The Rev. Mr. Gunner, chaplain and 
tutor of Winchester College, next exhibited 
a roll of the household expenses of Wil- 
liam of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, 
in the year 1394, and read some interest- 
ing extracts from it. In comparing the 
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relative value of money at that period and 
the present, Mr. Gunner had adopted the 
multiple of 15, which the President, Mr. 
Hallam, remarked was too small, but he 
afterwards agreed with the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, that 
it is most difficult to fix upon any general 
standard, as it varied so much in dif- 
ferent articles. Mr. Hunter remarked 
that Dr. Beke, a former Dean of Bristol, 
had commenced a work on this subject, of 
which he printed about 400 or 500 pages 
and then broke off, and not more than 
twenty copies of it are now in existence. 

Mr. Hallam took the chair for the H1s- 
ToRIcAL Section, when Edwin Guest, 
esq. M.A., F.R.S. preceeded to deliver a 
discourse upon the conquest of the West 
Saxon kingdom. He commenced by re- 
minding his hearers that he was guided in 
his researches by certain lines of earth- 
work of which traces remain in various 
places: they are of different characters, 
but when they consist of a mound with a 
ditch on one side, they may be regarded 
as boundary lines. He had last year at 
Oxford traced the boundary lines of the 
Belge: (see our report in Aug. 1850, p. 
184, and the substance of the same dis- 
course recently published in the Arche- 
ological Journal for July, 1851. The 
latter also contains a map, which will 
assist in the elucidation of what follows.) 
He now proposed to trace the progress of 
the conquests of the Saxon invaders in the 
same territory. Their first landing under 
Cynric took place, according to the Saxon 
Chronicle, in the year 495, at Cerdices 
Ora. This locality Mr. Guest places at 
the mouth of the Itchen river.* 

About six years after there was another 
large arrival of the Saxons, who landed at 
Portsmouth, and after this period the 
whole of the plain country about Winches- 
ter, the gwent or venta Belyarum, was oc- 
cupied by the invaders; but the Britons 
retained the fortress of Old Sarum. In 
519 the contending races had a battle at 





* Was it not—at no great distance, but 
on the other side of the Southampton 
Water, in the immediate vicinity of Caudd- 
shore (now Calshot) Castle, as it was 
called by Leland, where there is still a 
village named Ower Green ? in which case 
it would be, as Brompton says, near Yar- 
mouth, —i. e. Yarmouth in the Isle of 
Wight, (not the Norfolk Yarmouth, as 
Spelman, Camden, and their followers 
widely mistook,) and at the veryspot where 
there was a ¢trajectus to the Roman road 
in the Isle of Wight. See the late Mr. 
Hatcher’s Account of Salisbury, 1834, 
p. 7; and an article in our Magazine for 
Sept. 1842, p. aa 
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Cerdicesford, now Charford, on the Wilt- 
shire Avon. Shortly after, in 520, was 
made the great treaty of the Mons Bado- 
nicus, i.e. Badbury Rings, in Dorsetshire, 
not Bath, as our old historians have ima- 
gined. It was after this treaty, as Mr. 
Guest concludes, that the Grimsdike 
south of Salisbury was constructed by the 
Britons as their boundary. There then 
ensued a period of comparative peace 
for 50 years, though we read of a battle 
at Cerdicesleah* in 527; one in 552 
at Seorobyrig, i. e. Old Sarum; and 
one in 556 at Beranbyrig, i. e. Ban- 
bury near Marlborough, not Banbury in 
Oxfordshire, as heretofore interpreted. 
But in 571 another great irruption of the 
Eoglish took place, and they had a victory 
at Bedicanford or Bedford, by which they 
became possessed of the country as far as 
Eynesham in Oxfordshire, Bensington, 
Aylesbury, and Lenbury. Six years after, 
in 576, Ceaulin obtained another great 
victory at Deorham, now Dyrham, in Glou- 
cestershire, and this gave him possession, 
as the Saxon Chronicle expressly states, 
of the three cities of Gloucester, Ciren- 
cester, and Bath. This opened to the 
English the whole of the vale of the 
Severn as far as Cank forest, the ancient 
boundary of the Dobuni. In 584 another 
battle took place at Fethanleag, a locality 
which it has been usual to identify with 
Freethorn, near Gloucester, the letter r 
having been erroneously inserted by Wen- 
dover, and retained in all editions down 
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to the last in the Monumenta Britannica. 
Mr. Guest has traced the name to a more 
distant locality. The West Saxons had now 
advanced as far as Fadeley, near Chester. 
After this victory they became lords of 
the country as far as Shropshire, though, 
after the lapse of about seventy or eighty 
years, much of the northern portion of 
their territory was conquered by the Mer- 
cians. Such is an imperfect outline of 
the historical events illustrated in Mr. 
Guest’s discourse; following which, he 
pointed out on his map the successive 
changes of territory supposed to have 
taken place, supporting them throughout 
by reference to the natural and artificial 
features of the country, and to numerous 
names of places still existing which mark 
the vicinity of the boundary lines of the 
two races, such as Britford, Englefield, 
Inglewood, English Combe, &c. &c. Mr. 
Guest’s paper on a part of the present 
subject, the ‘‘ Early English Settlements 
in North Britain,”’ is on the eve of pub- 
lication in the Salisbury volume of the 
Institute. 
(To be continued. ) 


Ta our next Magazine we propose, be- 
sides completing our report of the Archeeo- 
logical Meeting at Bristol, to give an 
account of that subsequently held by the 
Archeological Association at Derby, and 
also of others that have recently taken 
place at Tenby, at Leicester, and in Sussex. 
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July 11. Lord Redesdale presented 
some petitions praying for a restoration 
of the system of ConvocaTion, and con- 
tended at some length that the restoration 
of convocations might be productive of 
great benefit both to the Church and the 
nation.—The Archbishop of Canterbury 
thought the revival of convocations calcu- 
lated to increase rather than heal the di- 
visions in the Church. From the time of 
the Revolution down, the history of con- 
vocations presented little pleasant to re- 
member, or wise to imitate——Lord Lyt- 
telion was of opinion that the time was 
was not ripe for the revival of convoca- 
tions, but thought that provincial meet- 





* Shirley, near Southampton ?-—Edit, 


PARLIAMENT. 


ings of the clergy for discussion and mu- 
tual support might be useful and beneficial. 
The Archbishop of Dublin commented on 
the anomaly which the Church presented 
in being governed by a body of persons 
who did not necessarily belong to it. He 
believed that the arguments were all in 
favour of convocation. — The Duke of 
Argyll said it would be very difficult to 
re-organise the convocation and still more 
dangerous.—TheBishop of London claimed 
for the Church the right to meet in con- 
vocation.—Earl Ne/son also supported the 
restoration of convocation, as giving a 
check to the eccentricities of private cler- 
gymen.—The Marquess of Lansdowne said 
the revival of convocation would in reality 
be a total change in the government of 
the Church, and he called upon the House 
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to pause before introducing a new element 
into our ecclesizstical system.—The Bishop 
of Oxford thought that convocation was 
far less dangerous than the existing sys- 


tem. 

July 14. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
having moved the first reading of the 
Court or CHANCERY AND JUDICIAL 
Commirres Bill, Lord Brougham apolo- 
gised to the House for addressing the 
House on this stage of the Bill, but the 
state of his health was such that, if he did 
not speak now, he should not have an op- 
portunity of doing so again this session. 
He approved the present measure as a 
step, though not a stride, in the right di- 
rection.—Read 1°, 

July 15. The Earl of Derby moved 
that the papers laid before the House 
during the present and the last session of 
Parliament, relative to the granting repre- 
sentative institutions to the Care oF 
Goop Hoptr, be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee.— The motion was seconded by 
Lord Lyndhurst.—Earl Grey defended 
the policy of Government; and the mo- 
tion was negatived by 74 to 68. 

July 17. The second reading of the 
Oats oF ABJURATION (Jews) Bill was 
moved by the Lord Chancellor, supported 
by the Archbishop of Dudlin and the 
Earl of Carlisle, and resisted by Lord 
Wodehouse, the Earl of Shaftesbury, and 
others.—On a division it was negatived 
by 144 to 108. 


House or Commons. 


July 15. A motion by Lord Naas for 
the House in Committee to take into con- 
sideration the state of the Mituine In- 
TEREST in Ireland, was lost by 93 to 128, 

July 17. A motion by Mr. Bankes, 
for an investigation into the conduct of 
Government touching the late election 
for HARWICH, was carried by a majority 
of 82 to 80. 

July 18. Mr. Alderman Salomons pre- 
sented himself to take his seat for the bo- 
rough of Greenwich, and having taken 
the three oaths, with the exception of the 
words in the oath of abjuration, ‘‘ on the 
true faith of a Christian,’’ was ordered to 
withdraw, and the proceedings in the case 
were adjourned to the 21st. On that day 
the Alderman passed the bar, and took 
his seat on the ministerial side of the 
House. The Speaker appealed for sup- 
port in ordering the Member to withdraw. 
Lord John Russell, responding to this ap- 
peal, moved a resolution ordering Alder- 
man Salomons to withdraw in the name of 
the House.—Mr. Osborne moved that 
Alderman Salomons, having taken the 
oaths in the manner most binding on his 
conscience, was entitled to his seat.—Mr, 
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Anstey moved the adjournment of the de- 
bate, which was negatived by 192; 257 to 
65. Alderman Salomons voted in this 
division, resumed his seat, and subse- 
quently addressed the House. After se- 
veral divisions the resolution of Lord John 
Russell was affirmed by 230 to 80; and 
Alderman Salomons quitted the House, 


House or Lorps. 


July 21. The second reading of the 
Ecciesiasticat Tites Bill was moved 
by the Marquess of Lansdowne.—The Earl 
of Aberdeen contended that an hierarchy 
was an essential element in the ecclesiasti- 
cal organization of the Catholic church, 
and would occasion no injury to the Pro- 
testant establishment. He maintained 
that the present measure was both ineffi- 
cient and persecuting, and concluded by 
moving, as an amendment, that the Bill 
be read a second time that day six months. 
—The debate was adjourned till the next 
day, when their Lordships divided,—Con- 
tents, 265 ; non-contents, 38. 

July 25. On the motion for going into 
Committee on the same Bill, Lord Mont- 
eagle moved that it be an instruction to 
the Committee to introduce a clause ex- 
empting Ireland from its operation.—This 
motion was negatived by a majority of 82 
to 17.—Their Lordships then went into 
Committee, when Lord Kinnaird moved 
an amendment rejecting the first clause.— 
Their Lordships divided—For the amend- 
ment, 26; against, 77; majority, 51; and 
the clause was adopted.—On clause 2, the 
Duke of Argyle moved an amendment 
to omit the words giving to common in- 
formers the power of initiating proceedings 
under the Act.—A division took place— 
Contents, 26; non-contents, 61; ma- 
jority, 35._-The clause was adopted, as 
were the 3rd and 4th clauses and preamble, 
and the Bill went through Committee. 


Hovse or Commons. 


July 22. Lord J. Russell moved that 
ALDERMAN SALoMons was not entitled 
to vote or sit in Parliament during any 
debate until he had first taken the oath of 
abjuration in the form appointed by law. 
—Mr. Bethell moved, as an amendment, 
that Baron Rothschild and Alderman Sa- 
lomons, having taken the oath of abjura- 
tion in the form in which the House was 
bound by law to administer it, were enti- 
tled to take their seats. This amendment 
was lost by 47; 118 to 71—and the de- 
bate was adjourned to the 28th. 

July 24. Mr. Herries moved an ad- 
dress to the Crown, praying that proper 
steps might be taken to give effect to the 
provisions of the Act for the repeal of the 
NaviGaTtion Laws, by which her Ma- 
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jesty was empowered to adopt towards 
any country that refused reciprocity such 
measures as might seem calculated to 
counterbalance the disadvantages to which 
British trade and navigation might be 
thereby subjected. After a long discus- 
sion the motion was withdrawn. 

July 25. The Attorney-General moved 
the second reading of the Parent Law 
AmenpMEnT Bill. In securing a patent, 
no less than seven successive processes had 
now to be completed in the several offices, 
all of which involved heavy fees, although 
five out of the number were wholly useless. 
The cost of a patent for England alene was 
94/. 6s. even when unopposed, and if it 
were extended to Scotland and Ireland, 
the expense amounts to 200/. or 300/. 
By the Bill now introduced, it was pro- 
posed to cheapen the cost of a patent, to 
abolish the supererogatory legal proceed- 
ings, and facilitate the operation of enrol- 
ment. The expense was to be divided as 
“well as lessened. Patents were to be 
granted for three years at a cost of 20/. 
with 5/. additional for stamps. At the 
three years’ end the term would be ex- 
tended to seven years on a further pay- 
ment of 40/. with 10/. for stamps; and 
when this prolonged period had expired 
the patent could be continued for another 

seven years, making fourteen in all, at an 
additional outlay of 80/. with 20/. for 
stamps.—Read 2°. 

July 28. The Speaker read a letter 
from ALDERMAN SALOMONS, stating that 
two actions had been commenced against 
him for the recovery of penalties alleged 
to have been incurred by his having sat 
and voted in Parliament.—Sir B. Hali 
moved, that the prayer be granted of a 
petition from the Electors of Greenwich, 
to be heard at the bar by counsel in 
defence of the right of their elected mem- 
ber to perform the functions of a legislator, 
which was negatived by 135 to 75.—Mr. 
Anstey moved, that the prayer of a similar 

etition from the electors of the city of 
mdon be granted in the case of Baron 
Rothschild, which was negatived by 77 to 
44; and the resolution of Lord J. Russell 
was affirmed by 123 to 68. 


HovseE or Logps. 


July 28. The report of the committee 
on the SMiITHFIELD-MARKET REMOVAL 
Bill having being brought up, Earl Gran- 
ville moved the expunction of the clause 
introduced into the bill in the Commons, 
by which compensation was granted to 
the City of London corporation for the 
loss of Smithfield.—Their Lordships di- 
vided—Contents, 59 ; non-contents, 15.— 
The clause was consequently struck out. 

July 29. The Marquess of Lansdowne 
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moved the third reading of the Eccuestas- 
TICAL TitLes Bill; which after some dis- 
cussion was agreed to without a division. 


House or Commons. 


July 29. Mr. Frewen moved a resolu- 
tion declaring that the Excise Dury on 
Hors was impolitic and unjust, and ought 
to be repealed at the earliest possible 
moment. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Fuller.—Mr. L. Hodges moved an 
amendment setting forth the expediency of 
accompanying any reduction in the duty 
on hops home-grown, with a correspond- 
ing diminution in the import duty on the 
article. This was afterwards withdrawn ; 
and the main question negatived by 59 
to 30. 

Mr. Heywood moved an address to 
the Crown, praying her Majesty to issue 
directions that the CrystaL Paace 
might be retained in its present position 
until the lst of May next. This was car- 
ried by 78 to 47. 

Hovse or Lorps. 


Aug. 7. The Commons’ amendments 
on the Parent Law AMENDMENT Bill 
being brought up for consideration, Lord 
Monteagle offered some opposition to the 
measure in its new form, and their Lord- 
ships having consented to disagree with 
the amendments made in the Lower House, 
the bill was lost. 

Aug. 8. The Parliament was prorogued 
by the Queen in person, when her Ma- 
jesty read the following most gracious 
Speech :— 

“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—I am glad 
to be able to release you from your attendance 
in Parliament; and I thank you for the di- 
aenee with which you have performed your 
laborious duties. 

**T continue to maintain the most friendly 
relations with Foreign Powers. 

“‘Tam happy to be able to congratulate = 
on the very considerable diminution which has 
taken place in the African and Brazilian Slave 
Trade. The exertions of my squadrons on the 
coasts of Africa and Brazil, assisted by the 
vigilance of the cruizers of France and of the 
United States, and aided by the co-operation 
of the Brazilian Government, have mainly con- 
tributed to this result. 

“GENTLEMEN OF THE HovusE oF Com- 
MONS,—I thank you for the readiness with 
which you have granted the supplies necessary 
for the service of the year. 

“My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN,—It is satis- 
factory to observe that, notwithstanding very 
large reduction of taxes, the revenue for the 
past year considerably exceeded the public 
expenditure for the same period.—I am re- 
joiced to find that you have thereby been 
enabled to relieve my people from an impost 
which restricted the armen of light and 
air in their dwellings. trust that this enact- 
ment, with others to which your attention has 
been and will be directed, will contribute to 
the health and comfort of my subjects. 

‘1 thank you for the assiduity with which 
you have applied yourselves to the considera- 
tion of a measure framed for the purpose of 
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checking the undue assumption of Ecclesi- 
astical Titles conferred by a Foreign Power. 
It gives me the highest satisfaction to find 
that, while repelling unfounded claims, you 
have maintained inviolate the great principles 
of religious liberty, so happily established 
among us. 

“The attention you have Yestowed on the 
administration of justice in the courts of law 
and equity will, I trust, prove beneficial, and 
lead to further improvements. 

“T have willingly given my consent to a bill 
relating to the administration of the land 
revenues of the Crown, which will, I hope, 
conduce to the better management of that de- 
partment, and at the same time tend to the 
promotion of works of public utility. 


“It has been very gratifying to me, on an 
occasion which has brought many foreigners 
to this country, to observe the spirit of kind- 
—: and good will which so generally pre- 
vailed. 

“It is my anxious desire to promote amon; 
nations the cultivation of all those arts whic 
are fostered by peace, and which in their turn 
contribute to maintain the peace of the world. 

“In closing the present session, it is with 
feelings of gratitude to Almighty God that I 
acknowledge the general spirit of loyalty and 
willing obedience to the law which animates 
my people. Such a spirit is the best security 
at once for the progress and the stability of 
our free and happy institutions.” 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

On the 19th July the Assembly pro- 
ceeded to vote on the proposition in favour 
of the revision of the Constitution. The 
total number of votes was 724. The 
votes in favour of the revision were 446 ; 
against it, 278; majority in favour of 
revision, 168. Nevertheless, the votes 
in favour not amounting to three-fourths 
of the whole, or 543, the proposition 
was pronounced rejected. Any triumph 
which the President may have felt in the 
actual numbers of the majority has been 
dashed by the subsequent proceedings of 
the Assembly. A vote of censure was 
passed, by a large majority, upon the 
ministry for using unconstitutional means 
to obtain signatures to petitions for re- 
vision. In this majority are found the 
names of twenty-eight members who ac- 
tually voted for the revision itself. The 
Chambers have subsequently been pro- 
rogued to November. 

On the Ist August a large party of the 
Corporation of London, and of the Royal 
Commissioners of the Great Exhibition 
repaired to Paris by invitation of the Pre- 
fect of the Seine. They were entertained, 
on the way, at Boulogne, by the directors 
of the Amiens and Boulogne Railway. 
On Saturday, August 2, a magnificent 
banquet was given at the Hotel de Ville 
in Paris, followed by a comedy and a 
concert. The total number of persons 
present was exactly 4,000. The Prefect of 
the Seine took his seat in the centre of the 
hall, under the bust of the President, 
having on his right the Pope’s Nuncio, 
and on his left the Marquess of Normanby. 
At the centre of the second table appointed 
to the Prefect of the Seine, was seated 
the Lord Mayor of London, having on 
his left M. Lanquetin, President of the 
Municipal Council. On Sunday the 
wonders of Versailles and the grandes 





eaux were exhibited, and it is supposed 
that 100,000 persons were present. On 
Monday, the Lord Mayor and his suite, 
with the other distinguished visitors, in- 
spected some of the most remarkable 
prisons in Paris, and in the afternoon left 
for St. Cloud, where they were met by the 
President. His Excellency the Marquess 
of Normanby presented the Lord Mayor, 
Sir John Musgrove, when the President 
expressed to him the extreme happiness 
he derived from the visit of the chief ma- 
gistrate of the city of London, and his 
warm sense of the kind feeling towards 
France manifested by the English nation. 
On Tuesday, a splendid déjeuner was 
given at the English Embassy, in honour 
of the English visitors; and in the even- 
ing, a grand ball took place at the Hotel 
de Ville, which was attended by 6000 per- 
sons, among whom was LordGough. On 
Wednesday a mimic fight took place in 
the Champ de Mars; and in the evening 
at the Grand Opera, an operatic enter- 
tainment was produced called Les Nations, 
written expressly in honour of Great 
Britain, by M. Adolphe Adam. It was 
a tasteful and well-imagined trifle, of two 
scenes, the principal being one of the 
Crystal Palace. Besides the Lord Mayor, 
not less than sixteen aldermen visited the 
French metropolis on this occasion. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Terence Bellew M‘Manus, one of the 
Irish convicts, succeeded in escaping from 
Launceston, Australia, and arrived in 
San Francisco on the 5th of June. About 
the same time Smith O’Brien, O’Do- 
noghue, and Doherty attempted to escape. 
The sum of 600/. had been put in the 
hands of an Englishman to purchase a 
brig, which was done. The Government 
officers, however, were informed of the 
project during the day, and as soon as the 
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signal was given for the boat, the con- 
victs were secured by the officers and 
carried back. 


CHINA. 


The rebellion which has been for some 
time prevailing in the south-western pro- 
vinces of China is now thought to be more 
serious than was supposed. Letters from 
Hong Kong of the 25rd of June announce 
that not only has the rebellion been 
hitherto successful, but that the leader has 
been proclaimed Emperor, in opposition 
to the Tartar Emperor at Pekin; that he 
claims all the attributes and exercises all 
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the prerogatives of Imperial sovereignty, 
coining money, appointing ministers, gene- 
rals, and governors, and, more important 
still, receiving the allegiance of the inhabit- 
ants of various provinces; that the insur- 
gents were advancing in great force upon 
Canton. The financial embarrassments of 


the Pekin Government were so great that 
the Mantchow Emperor was unable to 
send the reinforcements which his generals 
demanded, or to pay the troops which he 
had already in the field. This appears to 
be a national movement on the part of the 
native Chinese against the Tartar dynasty. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 10. Downhill Castle, co. Antrim, 
the residence of Sir Hervey Bruce, and 
one of the finest private mansions in the 
province of Ulster, was reduced by fire to 
a pile of smoking ruins. A great part of 
the furniture, statues, &c. was saved, but 
the library is destroyed, and amongst 
other valuable pictures the *‘ Boar Hunt,” 
by Raffaelle. The magistrates having de- 
cided that the fire was of an incendiary 
character, the sum of 50,000/. will be 
levied off the barony of Londonderry as 
compensation. 

July 2, The erection of a new Corn 
Exchange at Worksop was celebrated by 
a public dinner, at which the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Earl of Scarborough, and 
other principal landholders of the neigh- 
bourhood were present. It has been built 
on the site of the old Crown inn, and 
adjoining the post-office connected with 
the exchange is a general market, and on 
the upper floor a handsome assembly-room. 

Aug. 8. This morning, a little before 
4 o'clock, the ancient tower of St. Cuth- 
bert’s church at Thetford fell to the 
ground, carrying with it about ten feet 
of the roof of the church, and wholly 
destroying the organ. The tower had 
long borne a dangerous appearance, and 
its age was unknown. A buttress which 
had been erected to check its failure bore 
the date 1618. 

The next day a brick pier gave way in 
the church of St. Martin’s at Palace in 
Norwich, earrying with it one third of the 
roof, to the estimated damage of 400/. 

Aug. 20. A meeting was held at the 
Rotundo in Dudiin “ to establish a Catholic 
Defence Association,” at which Dr. Cullen, 
calling himself “ Archbishop of Armagh 
and Primate of all Ireland,’’ took the 
chair. Mr. Sadleir, M.P. for Carlow, 
stated that the requisition convening the 


meeting had been signed by 35 prelates, 
31 peers and sons of peers, 10 baronets, 
33 members of Parliament, 150 justices 
of the peace, and several thousands of in- 
fluential clergymen and laymen of the 
United Kingdom. Dr. Slattery, the titular 
** Archbishop of Cashel,’’ then moved the 
first resolution :—‘‘ That we declare an 
Act lately passed by the Imperial Par. 
liament, commonly called the Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act, to be a violation of the com- 
pact contained in the Catholic Relief Act 
of 1829, and subversive of the great prin- 
ciple of religious liberty as established in 
this empire.’’ Sir P. Mostyn, Bart. of 
Lancashire, seconded the resolution. Dr. 
M‘Hale, ‘‘ Archbishop of Tuam,” moved 
the next resolution :—-‘‘ That we unhesi- 
tatingly declare that the present ministers 
have betrayed the cause of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, and forfeited the con- 
fidence of the Catholics of the United 
Kingdom.’’ Mr. Keogh, M.P. seconded 
the resolution. Dr. Gillis, “ Bishop of 
Edinburgh,’”’ moved the third,—*‘ That 
we hereby solemnly pledge ourselves to 
use every legitimate means within tie 
constitution to obtain a total repeal of 
that Act, and every other statute which 
imposes upon the Catholics of this empire 
any civil or religious disability whatever, 
or precludes them from the enjoyment of 
their religion.’’ One of the subsequent re- 
solutions was,—‘‘ That we cordially tender 
the grateful thanks of this meeting to the 
Duke of Newcastle, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
the Lord Monteagle, to Sir James Graham, 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, Mr. 
Roundell Palmer, and those other dis- 
tinguished Protestant members who so 
ably sustained in the legislature the cause 
of religious liberty,” 

The Dowager Lady Farquhar, Sir Wal- 
ter Farquhar, and Mr, Harvie Farquhar 
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have caused a memorial window to be 
placed in the college chapel of Eéon to the 
memory of Mr. Farquhar, who was edu- 
cated at Eton, and at the age of 19 killed 
at the battle of Alliwal. The subject of 
the window is the story of King David. 
There are five compartments—the centre 
one represents King David, and in each 
of the other divisions are groups of figures 
illustrative of the narrative. Between the 
groups are angels bearing scrolls on which 
scriptural passages are inscribed. The 
tracery is also filled up with angels bear- 
ing similar scrolls and inscriptions. The 
detail is composed of rich foliage, of the 
most harmonious colours. This beautiful 
window, which has just been completed, 
was executed by Mr. Wailes, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. An adjoining window 
to the above, subscribed for by old Eto- 
nians, and executed by Mr. Connor, of 
London, has recently been presented to 
the college. These windows are at the 
western entrance to the chapel. 

The fine old abbatial Church of St. 
Mary’s, Sherborne, has been again opened 
for divine worship, after having been 
under repair two years. It was on the 
30th Aug. 1847, that the first decisive 
step towards restoring it was taken ina 
meeting of the ratepayers and gentry of 


the surrounding neighbourhood, at which 
it was announced that Earl Digby would 
double the other donations that might be 


given. In Oct. 1848, when the inha- 
bitants met to receive the report of Mr. 
Carpenter, the architect, the required 
sum of 5000/. had been subscribed. Mr. 
Carpenter’s estimate, however, involved 
an expenditure of 13,000/. After much 
deliberation it was agreed to expend the 
subscriptions in the restoration of the 
nave—a work which the dangerous state 
of the tower, and the necessity of at once 
expending a large sum of money upon the 
piers, considerably delayed. For some 
time during the reparation of the nave, 
the east end of the chancel was kept open 
for divine service, but fissures began to 
show alarmingly in the roof of this part 
of the Church, and it was at length thought 
advisable to screen it off. Divine service 
was then performed in the transept, the 
space for-the worshippers growing con- 
tinually more and more circumscribed, 
until at length the dangerous state of the 
tower compelled the entire closing of the 
Church, and the inhabitants worshipped 
at the adjuining Church of Castleton, and 
in the town-hall. After an unlooked for 
delay, occasioned by the alarming state of 
the tower, which has been trussed up with 
an enormous quantity of timber, the nave 
has at length been entirely restored, and 
rendered fitting for divine worship. The 
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glory of the nave is the great west window, 
which has been pcs with ornamental 
glass in imitation of the stained glass in 
use at the period when the greater portion 
of the present Church was erected. The 
subjects are twenty-seven in number, and 
are representations of Old Testament 
Kings and Prophets, Stained glass is 
likewise introduced into the four restored, 
Decorated, or middle-pointed windows of 
the north aisle. Three of these windows, 
of four lights each, contain representa- 
tions of the Apostles, and the easternmost 
window of the circle contains glass de- 
picting four scenes from the Gospel 
narratives. The sum spent on the nave 
has been 7,000/., and 5,000/. more have 
been expended upon the central part 
of the Church and the north and south 
transepts. To this total amount of 12,0007. 
already expended, Earl Digby has contri- 
buted 6,500/. The parish, by rate, have 
given 2,000/., and upwards of 4,000/. have 
been subscribed by the public. These 
amounts, added to Mrs. Toogood’s legacy 
of 500/., with interest, leave a balance of 
about 1,000/7. to the credit of the works. 
The total additional expense to be in- 
curred in the completion of the edifice is 
8,000/., leaving about 7,000/. more to be 
raised. 

A memorial window to the late Dean 
Merewether has just been placed in the 
central one of the five lancet windows at 
the east end of Hereford Cathedral. The 
pictorial subjects are in circles surrounded 
with tracery, and represent scenes from 
the life of our Saviour, the upper one 
being the Last Supper. The sum already 
expended in improving and rebuilding 
different parts of this cathedral is 24,2997, 

An Order in Council, founded on the 
recommendation of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, provides for the severance of 
the Vicarage of Almondsbury from the 
See of Bristol, the sum to be granted to 
the Bishop in lieu thereof being 450/. per 
annum. It is understood that the Rev. 
Henry Gray (son of the late Bishop), who 
has been Curate of the parish for nearly 
20 years, will succeed to the vicarage 
under this regulation. 

The select committee appointed to in- 
quire into and report on the present state 
of the Ordnance Survey of Scotland, and 
on the works which will be required for 
its completion, have issued their report, 
together with an account of the proceed- 
ings of the committee. It appears thut 
the sum of 750,000/. has been spent in the 
survey of England, 820,0002. in twenty- 
two years on the survey of Ireland, exclu- 
sive of 200,000/. the estimated expense of 
revising and contouring the map of Ire. 
land, which is now in progress, while in 
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Scotland only 1-60th of the whole country 
has been surveyed and published, and the 
average annual expenditure in the survey, 
since its commencement in 1849, has been 
only 2,418/. The committee recommend 
that the six-inch scale be abandoned ; that 
the system of contouring be also aban- 
dened; that the survey and plotting on 
the two-inch scale be proceeded with as 
rapidly as is consistent with accuracy, with 
a view to the publication within ten years 
of a one-inch map, shaded and engraved 
in a manner similar to the Ordnance one- 
inch map of England, with as many ele- 
vations as possible given in figures; and 
that the survey be proceeded with steadily 
from south to north, as was the original 
intention. If these recommendations are 
adopted, a saving to the nation of no less 
than 500,000/. will be effected ; the com- 
mittee, therefore, confidently recommend 
such an increase of the annual grant as 
will complete the publication of the survey 
of Scotland, as proposed, within a period 
of ten years; so that some at least of the 
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present generation may hope to live to see 
it finished. 

The Statue of her Majesty, for which 
subscriptions were commenced among the 
citizens of Edinburgh immediately after 
the royal visit last year, has been elevated 
on its pedestal in the quadrangle in front 
of Holyrood Palace. The work was en- 
trusted to Mr. Handyside Ritchie, and 
commenced only four months ago. The 
dignified attitude, the admirable likeness, 
and the just proportions of the figure, will 
be readily recognised. It is characterised 
by great simplicity, the regal insignia of 
crown and sceptre being exchanged for a 
diadem and branch of palm. The flowing 
mantle bears the decoration of the Scottish 
thistle. The pedestal represents the Four 
Seasons. The height of the whole is about 
twenty feet, the figure being 9} feet high, 
or, including the base, which is a part of 
the block, and which the robe overlaps 
behind, 103 feet. The stone both of the 
statue and of the pedestal is from the fine 
bed of liver rock in Redhall Quarry. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMEN'TS, &c. 


GazeTTE PREFERMENTS. 


July 10. William Spencer Harris Braham, 
M.A. Rector of Peldon, Essex, and Minor 
Canon of Canterbury, and Martha his wife, 
sar gd dau. and coheir expectant of Edward 

fartin, esq. of Godmanchester, by Elizabeth, 
only child of John Meadows, of Kettering, 
Gent. to take the name of Meadows instead of 
Braham. 

July 23. ‘The Earl of Mulgrave to be Comp- 
troller of Her Majesty’s Household. 

July 25. 20th Foot, Captain Lord Mark Kerr 
to be Major.—Royal Engineers, Lieut.-Col. A. 
Brown to be Colonel; Capt. M. Williams to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. J. Hawkshaw to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

July 29. Henry Samuel Chapman, esq. to 
be Colonial Secretary of Van Diemen’s Land. 
—Thomas Falconer, esq. to be Colonial Secre- 
tary of Western Australia. 

Aug. 1. 36th Foot, Major-Gen. Lord F. Fitz- 
clarence to be Colonel. 

Aug. 5. Richard Gater Roach, esq. to be 
one of the Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms. 

Aug.6. Lord Colville of Culross elected a 
Representative Peer of Scotland. 

Aug. 8. 24th Foot, Major C. H. Ellice to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. E. Wodehouse to be 
Major.—83d Foot, brevet Major H. F. Ainslie 
to be Major.—Rifle Brigade, Capt. W. H. Brad- 
ford to be Major.—Oxfordshire Militia, J. H.W. 
Jones, esq. to be Major. 

Aug.12. Joseph Cuffe, esq. to be Registrar 
of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. 

Aug.19. 17th Light Dragoons, Capt. J. D. 
Brett to be Major. 

Aug: 20. Coldstream Guards, Major and 
brevet-Col. H. J. W. Bentinck to be Lieut.- 
Colonel. 

Aug. 22. Capt. and Lieut.-Col. the Hon. A. 
Upton to be Major (with the rank of Colonel 
in the Army); Lieut. and Capt. the Hon. 
T. * oo to be Capt. and Lieut,-Col,— 


52d Foot, Major C. W. Forester to be Lieut. 
Col.; Capt. C. J. C. Mills to be Major.— 
Brevet, Lieut.-Col. T. G. Brown, C.B. ou half- 
pay 44th Foot, to have the local rank of Colonel 
at St. Helena. 


H. R. H. Prince Albert to be President of 
the Zoological Society. 

Lewis Charles Tennyson D’Eyncourt, esq. 
of the Inner Temple, is appointed a police 
magistrate for the metropolis, vice Mr. Bur- 
rell, of the Westminster Court. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Downpatrick.—Hon. C. 8. Hardinge. 
Limerick.—Earl of Arundel and Surrey. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


July 28. On the reserved half-pay list :— 
Commanders to be Captains: Nicholas Alex- 
ander, J. G. Gordon, J. R, Walker, George Big- 
nell, Samuel Wriford, E. H. Delafosse, R. i. 
Fleming, William Grint, T. L. Robins, Richard 
Douglas, Thomas Furber, John Pearse, Francis 
Ormond, Jobn Cornwall, Spencer Smythe, T. P. 
Robinson, Joseph Cammilleri, John Reeve.— 
Lieutenants to be Captains: George William- 
son, Richard Bastard, John Pickthorn, Thos. 
Jackson (a), Thomas Clack, Thomas Archer, 
J. W. Crabb, Henry Garrett, J. S. Lean, Chas. 
Haydon, John M‘Gladery, E. B. Addis, Henry 
Parry, Redmond Moriarty, Charles Friend, 
H. G. Etough, Henry Lancaster, James Carter 
(b), Thomas Woods, and Wiliiam Lory. 

Aug. 5. J.G. Phillips, to Retired Captain, 
1840; Hon. M. Stopford, to Waterloo; Capt. 
Greville, to Trafalgar ; Comm. H. Stewart, to 
Virago ; Comm. Hon. G. D. Keane, to Grecian; 
Comm. C. F. Hillgar, to Penelope. 

Aug. 8. C. Knight, esq. K.A. to the rank of 
Captain on the reserved half-pay list. 








Aug. 12. Commanders: G. Randolph, to 
Rodney; G. Hancock, to Waterloo. 

Aug.15. To be retired Captain, William 
Edward Hughes Allen, esq. 

Aug. 21. Vice-Adm. Sir KR. H. Bromley, Bart. 
to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Adm. Sir 
W. A. Montagu, G.B., K.C.H. to be Vice-Ad- 
miral of the Blue.—To be retired Rear-Admi- 
ral, Captain G. Brine. 





EccLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. R. Allen, Kensworth V. Herts. 

Rev. G. Andrews, Castor R. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. R. Atthill, Canonry in the Collegiate 
Church of Middleham. 

Rey. H. Ayling, Frampton-Cotterell R. Glouc. 

Rev. W. R. Bain, Flempton R. w. Hengrave 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Battersby, St. Thomas P.C. Leeds. 

Rev, W. Baxter, Fyfield R. Hants. 

Rev. W. C. Bishop, Upton C. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. A. N. Bredin, Taney R. Dublin. 

Rev. T. Clarke, Wood-Eaton R. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. D. C. Courtenay, to Glenarm, Ireland. 

Rev. J. P. Cox, St. Ervan R. Cornwall. 

Rev. H. d’Arcy, Umma, Moyrus, and Ballin- 
down R. and V. Tuam. 

Rev. T. Davies, mig oR 4? R. Merionethsh. 

Rev. J. R. F. Day, Molahiffe R. and V. Ardfert. 

Rev. P. Dowe, Knypersley P.C. Staffordshire. 

Rev. E. East, Hounslow P.C. Middlesex. 

Rev. M. W. Falloon, St. Bride B.C. Liverpool. 

Rev. H. Gray, Almondsbury V. Gloucestersh. 

Rey. W. Grice, Tothill R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. R. S. Grignon St. John (sub Castro) R. 
Lewes, Sussex. ° 

Rev. V. G. Guise, Longhope V. Gloucestersh. 

~~ ee R. Hautenville, Yatton-Keynall R. 

ilts. 

Rey. J. G. Haworth, Tunstead P.C. Lancash, 

Rev. J. Henley, St. Peter P.C. w. St. Gregory 
P.C. Sudbury, Suffolk. 

Rev. J. Hutchinson, St. Bridget’s P.C. Calder- 
bridge, Cumberland. 

Rev. J. James, Headington-Quarry P.C. Oxf. 

Rey. C. J. Lambart, Gallen V. Meath. 

Rev. H. G. Livius, Keinton-Mandeville R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. F. W. Mant, Stanford V. and Tottington 
V. Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Marshall, Coalbrookdale P.C. Salop. 

Rey. N. C. Martin, Carndonagh R. Derry. 

Rey. C. F. Milner, Shadwell P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Murton, Sutton C. Northamptonsh. 

Rev. A. W. Noel, Cropredy V. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. W. Norman, St. Jude P.C. St. Pancras, 
Middlesex. 

Rey. E. O’Brien, Thornton Curtis V. Linc. 

Rey. W. G. Ormsby, Arklow R. and V. Dublin. 

Rev. L. Page, Hartlepool (new district) P.C. 
Durham. 

Rev. R. G. Peter, St. George-the- Martyr R. w. 
St. Mary Magdalene R. Canterbury. 

Rey. J. R. Pigott, Ashwellthorpe w. Wrening- 
ham R. Norfolk. 

Rey. F. A. Pynsent, Bawdeswell R. Norfolk. 

Rev, W. Radcliff, Prebend of Donaghmore, 
Dublin. 

Rey. T. F. Salmon, Bierton V. w. Stoke-Man- 
deville C., Buckland C., and Quarendon C. 
Bucks. 

Rev. H. L, Sandes, Ballycuslane R. Ardfert. 

Rey. E. A. Sanford, St. Paul P.C. Sketty, Glam. 

Rey, T. M. Sherwood, St. Philip and St. James 
P.C. Hucclecote, Gloucestershire. 

Rey. N. J. Spicer, Byfleet R. Surrey. 

Rev, W. H. Stanfor » Ringcurran R. Cork. 

Rey. R. Sumner, Brightwell R. Berks. 

Rev. A. H. Synge, Arranmore, Arranbeg, In- 
nismore, and Inniskir V. Connemara. 


Gent, Mac. Vor. XXXVI. 
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Rev. W. le Poer Trench, D.D. Aughaval (or 
Westport) R. and V. Tuam. 

Rev. H. T. Twells, Sub-Vicar, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. S. Utterton, Calbourn R. w. Newtown 
C. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. W. E. Vigor, Botus-Fleming R. Cornwall. 

Rev. Alex. Watson, St. Mary Church V. w. 
Coffinswell, Devon. 

Rey. R. Weatherell, Elton R. Notts. 

Rev. R. Webster, Kelloe V. Durham. 

Rev. W. Webster, St. Andrew by the Ward- 
robe w. St. Anne R. Blackfriars, London. 

Rey. T. W. West, Beaworthy R. Devon. 

Rev. R. T. Wheeler, Minster V. Kent. 

Rev. J. White, Grayingham R. Lincolnshire. 

Rev. J. F. Witty, Carver-Street P.C. Sheffield. 

Rev. H. Woodward, St. James P.C. Thornton, 
Yorkshire. 

Rey. F. Woolley, St. Paul P.C. Leeds. 


To Chaplaincies. 

Rev. J.J. Balleine (and Naval Instructor) H.M. 
ship Centaur. 

Rev. E. F. Berry, Earl of Charleville. 

Rev. R. H. Blakey, Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 
Durham. 

Rey. J. T. Boscawen, Earl of Falmouth. 

Rev. A. T. Crisford, ae Borough Gaol. 

Rev. W. Fitz-Gerald (and Secretary) Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 

Rev. G. E. Faulkner, Sudbury Union, Suffolk. 

Rey. J. Leever, Earl of Charleville. 

Rev. H. Murray, Lunatic Asylum, Colney 
Hatch. 

Rev. Andrew Watson, H.M. ship Britannia. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointments. 

Rey. T’. Burbidge, LL.D. Principal of Leaming- 
ton College. 

Rev. S. P. Denning, Censor, Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall, Durham. 

Rev. H. Hayman, Assistant Master, Charter 
House School, London. . 

J. Heath, M.A. Vice-Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge. , 

Rev. J. Kitton, Mastership, Hutton Grammar 
Schvol, Lancashire. 

Rev. A. P. Moor, Sub-Warden of St. Augus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury. 

F. W. Ripley, B.A. Mastership, Lymm Gram- 
mar School, Cheshire. 

H.S. Roberts, of Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
Third Mastership, Bristol Grammar School. 

Rev. F. A. Vincent, Mastership of Batley Gram- 
mar School, Yorkshire. , 

R. H. Walsh, LL.B. Whateley Professorship 
of Political Economy, University of Dublin. 

Rev. J. Watson, Mastership (Senior Mathema- 
tical) Ordnance School, Carshalton, Surrey. 





BIRTHS. 


July 11. In Chester terrace, Regent’s park, 
the Hon. Lady Pearson, a dau.——At Star- 
cross, the wife of Trehawke Kekewich, esq. a 
son. —— Mrs. Herbert, of Lianarth, a son 
and heir.--—12. At Ketton hall, Lady Burgh- 
ley, ason.—_—16. AtStoke Hammond, Bucks, 
Lady Julia Bouwens, a dau.——17._ AtSyston 
Court, Glouc. Mrs. F. Newton Dickenson, a 
dau.— At Erskine, Lady Blantyre, a son and 
heir.——At River hall, Sussex, the wife of 
Henry Cauldfield Saunders, esq. a son and 
heir.——18. At Compton castle, Somersetsh. 
Mrs. Eveleigh Wyndham, a son.——The wife 
of George Gataker, esq. a dau.——2l. At 
Danesfield, Bucks, the Hon. Mrs. Scott Mur- 
ray, a dau.——At Stubbing court, Derb. the 
wife of T. H. Pedley, esq. ason.——23.  AtSt. 
Audries, Lady Acland Hood, a dau.——At 
West Stafford, Dorset, the wife of John Floyer, 
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esq. M.P.ason and heir.-—At Langley, Bucks, 
the wife of John Nash, esq. a dau.——25. At 
Golden grove, Carmarthensh. the Viscountess 
Em'yn, a dau.——26. At Cumberland street, 
London, the Hon. Mrs. Spencer Ponsonby, a 
dau.——27. At Babworth rectory, Lady Fran- 
ces Simpson, a dau.——The Baroness Meyer 
de Rothschild, a dau.——At Abbey house, 
Sherborne, Lady Kay, wife of Sir Brook Kay, 
Bart. a son.—-28. Atthe Priory, Ash Priors, 
the wife of John Winter, esq. a son and heir, 
-—— 30. At Wilton house, Salisbury, the Hon. 
Mrs. Sidney Herbert, a dau.——31. At Hurd- 
cott house, the wife of Alexander Pitts Elliott 
Powell, esq. a son.——At Stoneham park, the 
wife of Thos. Willis Fleming, esq. a dau. 

Aug. 1. At Bridlington Quay, the Hon. 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, a dau.——38. In Gros- 
venor place, the Viscountess Eastnor, a dau. 
5. At Lewes, Mrs. M. A. Lower, a son.—~ 
6. The Duchess of Buccleuch, a dau.—— 
11. At Montreal. near Sevenoaks, Viscountess 
Holmesdale, a dau.——At + Merstham, Lady 
Mary Haworth, a son.—12. At Horsham 

ark, Mrs. H. F. Broadwood, a dau.——13. At 

ulogne sur Mer, the wife of the Rev. Kyrle 
E. A. Money, a son.——14. In South Audley 
street, Viscountess Cranley, a dau.——15. At 
Waresley park, co. Huntingdon, Lady Caroline 
Duncombe, a son.——In Curzon. street, Lady 
Catharine Wheble, a dau.——16. In Dublin, 
the Marchioness of Kildare, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


* June5. At Simla, East Indies, Capt. Tuder 
Tucker, 8th Light Cay. son of Rear-Adm. 
Tucker, C.B. to Louisa, relict of Capt. Alex. 
Humfrays, B.A.——At Kandy, Ceylon, Thos. 
Freckleton, esq. of Great Valley, only sur- 
viving son of George Freckleton, esq. M.D. of 
Chargrove house, near Cheltenham, to Cecilia, 
fifth dau. of E. S. Waring, esq. late of the 
Ceylon Civil Service. 

At Reading, Charles Alexander Pur- 
vis, = Madras Artillery, youngest son of 
Lieut.-Col. Purvis, of Darsham house, Suf- 
folk, to Jane-Lauretta, second dau. of Capt. 
Purvis, of Watlington house, Reading.—— 
At Clapham, William James Dundas Cloete, 
esq. second son of Henry Cloete, esq. LL.D. 
Recorder of Natal, to Maria-Albinia, young- 
est dau. of the late Gen. the Hon. John 
Brodrick. —— At Clapham, James Bedford 
Allen, esq. of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service, eldest son of the Rev. John 
Allen, of Cross house, Ilminster, to Eliza- 
beth-Jane, eldest dau. of Dr. Young, of Clap- 
ham common, and relict of William Burgess, 
esq. M.D.——At Preston, near Littlehampton, 
Henry Catt, esq. of Brighton, to Frances- 
Jane, eldest dau. of George Augustus Coombe, 
ésq. of Preston.——At Brighton, the Rev. W. 
W. Godden, of Worcester college, Oxford, to 
Emma-Whitbread-Juliana, dau. of Charles 
Battye, esq. of Brighton.——At Hunsdon, 
Herts, David-Ward, eldest son of David Bar- 
clay Chapman, esq. of Roehampton, to Caro- 
line-Mary, youngest dau. of Charles Phelips, 
esq. of Briggins yy Herts.——At St. Paul’s, 
Herne hill, the Rev. Evan Baillie, M.A. Rec- 
tor of Lawshall, Suffolk, to Louisa-Mary, only 
dau. of the late Henry Kidd Jones, esq. of 
Herne bill. 

ll. At Crosthwaite, Keswick, Augustus 
Gedge, esq. only son of the Rev. Joseph Gedge, 
Rector of Bildeston, Suffolk, to Lucy-Faken- 
ham, fourth dau. of the Rev. James Lynn, 
Vicar of Crosthwaite, and granddau. of the 
late Bishop of Carlisle. ——At Portsmouth, the 
Rev. Thomas Knight, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, 
Portsmouth, to Dora, eldest dau. of G, C. 
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Stigant, esq. solicitor, Portsea.——At East 
Stonehouse, Nicholas Bowen Allen, esq. of 
Neath, to Elizabeth, dau. of the late John Ball, 
esq. banker, Cornwail, and relict of Capt. Dun- 
stone, of Mevagissey.——At Torquay, George 
Frederick Miles, esq. of Ford Abbey, Dorset- 
shire, to Augusta-Anna, third dau. of the late 
Albany Savile, esq. of Oaklands.——At St. 
Pancras, Matthew Lee, esq. of Newcastle, 
Northumberland, to Sarah-Anne, second dau, 
of the late Richard Cundell, esq. of Kilburn 
Priory.——At Hamsey, near Lewes, Sussex, 
the Rev. George Halls, Rector of St. John’s- 
sub Castro, Lewes, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. 
of Thomas Whitfield, esq. of Hamsey.——At 
Carey, in the parish of Cobeigniria, Antrim, 
Edmund M‘ Neill, jun. esq. of Cushindun, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of Alexander Miller, esq. of 
Bally castle, Antrim. 

. At Heavitree, the Rev. H. Roundeil, 
late Curate of St. Petrock’s, and son of the 
Rev. H. D. Roundell, Rector of Fringford, 
Oxfordshire, to Laura-Frances, dau. of Richard 
Cornish, esq. of Manston terrace, Heavitree. 
——At St. George’s Hanover sq. Richard Ford, 
esq. to Mary, only sister of Sir William Moles- 
worth, Bart. M.P.——At Edinburgh, John 
Craigie, esq. advocate, to Frances-Annabella, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. William Moreton 
Moreton, of Moreton hall, Cheshire.—~—At 
Harbledown, Kent, William Cunninghame 
Bontine, esq. of Ardoch, eldest son of R.C, 
Cunninghame Graham, esq. of Gartmore and 
Finlayston, to Anne-Elizabeth, youngest dau, 
of the late Adm. the Hon. Charles Elphinstone 
Fleeming.——At Walthamstow, the Rev. Alex. 
Grant Hildyard, M.A. youngest son of the 
late Rev. William Hildyard, Rector of Wine. 
stead, to Mary-Ann, youngest dau. of George 
Hildyard, esq. of Woolwich and Hale end.—— 
At St. Andrew’s Holborn, Samuel Peed, esq. 
Registrar of King’s college, Cambridge, to 
Esther, youngest dau. of the late James Sher- 
win, esq.——At Fulham, Frederic Foveaux 
Weiss, esq. of Chester terr. Regent’s park, to 
Mary-Elizabeth, ouly dau. of Thomas Roe, 
esq. of Fulham.——At Swanscombe, Kent, 
Robert Richard Crucefiz, esq. of Shepton Mal- 
let, to Henrietta-Cowiey, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas Talboys, esg. of Doughton house, 
Glouc.— At Bath, Martinus Van Kerkwyk 
Bowie, Capt. 52d Regt. son of Dr. Bowie, M.D. 
to Anna-Maria-Grant, third dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. George Gregory, and granddau, of 
the late John Forsyth, esq. of Montreal, 

13. At Clandown, the Rev. Charles Wick- 
ham, M.A. youngest son of James Wickham, 
esq. of Sutton Scotney, Hants, to Clara de 
Havilland, only dau. of the late Aug. Dobree, 
esq. of Ronceval, Guernsey.—aAt Piddle- 
trenthide, Dorset, the Rev. Philip Vyvyan 
Robinson, Rector of Landewednack, Cornwall, 
to Augusta-Baker, youngest dau. of the late 
Hugh Norris, esq. of Taunton. 

14. At Manchester, Arthur Onslow L, Lewis, 
esq. R.M. youngest son of the late Robert 
Lewis, esq. R.N. of Brighton, and grandson 
of the late Adm. Sir Richard Onslow, Bart. 
G.C.B. to Helen, eldest dau. of Richard An- 
drews, esq.——At Paddington, John G. Cat#- 
ley, esy. son of John Cattley, esq. of Lions- 
down, Herts, to Hannah-Sophia, younger 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Monier Williams, 


- E.LC.S.——At St. James’s, Major Aldrich, 


R. Eng. to Lucy, only child of the late William 
Parker, esq. of Salford, Warw. and of Mrs, 
Campbell Majoribanks, Upper Wimpole st, 
—At Thornbury, Gloucestershire, Joshua 
Paynter, esq. of Pembroke, to Mary-Sophia, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Woods, of 
Upton castle, Pembrokeshire, aud widow of 
the Rev. James R. Holcombe, formerly Fellow 
of Jesus college, Oxford.——At Ipswich, the 
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Rev. J. Sydney Boucher, Chaplain and Assis- 
tant Master in the North London Collegiate 
School, to Caroline, dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Mason. 

16. At Willesborough, Kent, Sladden Gard- 
ner, esq. of New Romney, to Jane-Clarke, dau. 
of John Waterman, Comm. R.N.—QAt Pem- 
broke Dock, Walter S. Stace, esq. Lieut. 
R. Eng. youngest son of the late William 
Stace, esq. Chief Commissary of the Ordnance, 
to Jane-Matilda, eldest dau. of Capt. Sir Thos, 
S. Pasley, Bart. R.N.—At Witney, the Rev. 
Samuel J. Jervam, M.A. son of the Rey. C. 
Jerram, A.M. Rector of Witney, to Grace, only 
oe of the late Thomas Hunt, esq. of Water- 
ord. 

17. At Brighton, Augustus F. Leeds, esq. 
son of the late Sir George Leeds, Bart. of 
Croxton park, Cambridgeshire, to Anna-Maria- 
Frances, dau. of the Rev. J. A. Savage, of 
Sussex sq. Brighton, and niece to Sir James 
Brooke.—The Rev. R. F. W. Molesworth, 
M.A. to Eleanor-Jane, only dau. of the Rev. 
John Hilton, of Sarre court, Kent.——At Bamp- 
ton, Oxfordshire, the Rev. W. 8S. Newman, 
M.A. Master of Tavistock School, to Catherine- 
Sarah, fifth dau. of Frederick Whitaker, esq. of 
Bampton. —aAt Oxford, Rey. Villiers Cher- 
nocke Smith, Fellow of New college, Oxford, 
to Constance-Cardine, youngest dau. of the 
late — Holloway, esq. of Charibury.——At St. 
Stephen-the-Martyr Marylebone, the Rev. John 
Green, M.A. Rector of Little Leighs, Essex, 
to Margaretta, second surviving dau. of the 
late Wm. Sanders Robinson, esq. of Croydon. 

18. At St. James’s, James Murray Grant, 
esq. E.1.C.S. youngest son of James Murray 
Grant, esq. of Glenmoriston, Inverness-shire, 
to Helen, youngest dau. of the late D. O. 
Cameron, esq. of Barcaldine.——At Trinity 
Church Marylebone, William-Henry, only son 
of the Rev. George Wray, Canon of York, to 
Mary, dau. of C. H. Ellis, esq. of Wyddial 
hall, Herts.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, 
John Thurnam, M.D. of Devizes, and late of 
the Retreat, near York, to Frances-Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Matthew Wyatt, esq. 
-—At St. James’s Piccadilly, William Henry 
Scott, esq. of Wimpole st. to Eliza, only child 
of John Goodman, esq. of Waterloo place.—— 
At All Saints’ Gordon sq. the Rev. John Edw. 
Sabin, B.A. Incumbent of Bracknell, Berks, 
to Eliza-Emily, second dau. of Joseph Browne, 
esq. of University street.——At Sunderland, 
the Rev. Thomas Taylor, B.A. Incumbent of 
Thurgoland, and secund son of Thomas Tay- 
lor, esq. of Middlewood hall, near Barnsley, 
to Louisa-Frances, third dau. of J. W. Coliing- 
wood, esq.——At Bicester, the Rev. Samuel 
Trueman, M.A. St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
of Trimingham, Norfolk, to Eleanor, youngest 
dau. of the late Mr. William Hitchman, of 
Oxford. 

19. At Paris, James Harris, ~*~ Stipen- 
diary Magistrate of St. Kitt’s, to Mary-Au- 
gusta, eldest dau. of Nathaniel Hart, esq. the 
Colonial Treasurer.—-At Derby, the Rev. 
Nicholas Germon, jun. M.A. of Hulme, eldest 
son of the late R. M. Germon, esq. of Leigh, 
to Ellen, youngest dau. of John Egerton Killer, 
esq.——At Weybridge, Henry Stevens, esq. 
youngest son of the late Rev. Mr. Stevens, 
Rector of Poringland Magna, Norf. to Juliana- 
Dickson, dau. of the late Samuel Kendall, esq. 
of Kast Moulsey lodge.——At Great Torring- 
ton, the Rev. John C. K. Saunders, Curate of 
Witherwick, Yorkshire, to Eliza, second dau. 
of W.C. Hunt, esq. of Week, Great Torrington. 
——At St. James’s, Major Herring, of the 
Hon. E.I.C.S. to Grace, second dau. of the late 
Richard Holditch, esq. formerly of Dart Bridge 
House.——At Reading, the Rev. William Bor- 
man Jacob, M.A, of Calne, Wilts, to Mary, 
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only dau. of W. Hewett, esq.—At_ Bishops« 
bourne, Kent, Alexander W. Gordon, esq. 
Capt. 6lst Regt. to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau, 
of T. A. Whitney, esq. of Merton, co. Wexford. 
——At Preston, Lanc. the Rev. John Francis 
Israel Herschell, 8.C.L. Chaplain of the Glou- 
cester County Gaol, to Margaret, eldest dau. 
of G. Smith, esq.—At Montrose, Major 
Renny, 81st Regt. youngest sonof the Jate A. R, 
Tailyour, esq. of Borrowfield, to Eleanor-Anne, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late R. R. Hep- 
burn, esy. of Rickarton.——At Tardebigg, 
Ludford Docker, esq. of Leigh, Kent, to Sarah- 
Fairbrother, eldest dau. of Joseph Holyoake, 
esq. of Redditch.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston 
square, Capt. Fred. Eardley-Wilmot, R.A. to 
Fanny-Augusta, dau. of the late G. J. Pennings 
ton, esq. of Cumberland st.——At Woolwich, 
Lieut. Henry Y. D. Scott, Royal Eng. to E'len- 
Selina, youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Fred. Bowes, E 1.C.S.——At Ickenham, Middx. 
Comm. Thomas Cochran, R.N. son of the late 
Arch. Cochran, esq. of Ashkirk, Roxburgh, to 
Louisa-Jane-Selina, eldest dau. of T. T. Clarke, 
esq. of Swakeleys. 

20. At St. John’s Upper Holloway, George 
Faga, esq. of Cariton hill, St. John’s wood, to 
Frances, eldest dau. of R. W. Sievier, esq. F.R.S. 

21. At St. Peter’s, Derby, the Rev. William 
Clayton Greene, M.A. of Liverpool, to Ellen, 
dau. of Allen Mason, esq.——At St. Margaret’s 
Westminster, James-Taddy, son of Thomas 
Blackburn, esq. of Northdown hall, Thanet, to 
Sarah, second dau. of Lebbeus Charles Hum- 
frey, esq. Q.C. —— At Isleworth, Francis, 
youngest son of Lovell Byass, esq. of Cuckfield, 
to Lucy, eldest dau. of the late Dr. Ronalds, 
of Primrose hill house, Warw.—At High- 
bury, James Alexander, son of George Had- 
den, esq. of Highbury terrace, to Christiana- 
Georgiana, youngest dau. of the late Joseph 
Browne, esq. of Padworth, Berks. 

23. At Trinity Church, Newroad, Augustus 
Panting Loinsworth, of Barbados, eldest son 
of the late A. L. Loinsworth, esq. M.D. Sur- 
geon to the Forces, to Augusta, youngest dau. 
of the late Thomas Titt, esq. of Brighton. 

2%. At Henbury, the Rev. Daniel Aug. 
Beaufort, M.A. eldest son of Rear-Adm. Sir F, 
Beaufort, K.C.B. to Emily-Nowell, second dau, 
of Sir John Francis Davis, Bart.——At Brad- 
ley, Linc. the Rev. Frederick James Gruggen, 
of Pocklington, to Emily-Eustatia, eldest dau, 
of Thomas Morgan, esq. late of Rutland gate, 
Hyde park.——At Clapham, Goodenough Hay- 
ter, esq. of Camberwell, to Fanny, dau. of the 
late James French, esg.——At Jersey, Robert 
Blackall Montgomery, esq. 13th Light Inf. to 
Mary-Anne-Beresford, dau. of the late Com- 
missary-Gen. Pipon, of Noirmont Manor.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Earl of Kin- 
tore, to Louisa-Madeleine, second dau. of 
Francis Hawkins, esq. brother of the late 
Countess of Kintore——At Bath, Frederic 
Sabel, esq. of London, to Alice-Maria, young- 
est dau. of the late Michael Wakley, esq. of 
Charmouth.—aAt Apsley, Beds, the Rev. G. 
Wingate Pearse, M.A. Fellow of Corpus, and 
Rector of Walton, Bucks, to Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. Boteler Chernocke Smith. 

25. At Beccles, the Rev. George Crabbe, 
jun. Rector of Merton, Norf. to Emily-Louisa, 

youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. W. Crabbe, 

ector of Giemham.——At Rivenhall, the Rev. 
Edw. Aug. Cobbold, Vicar of Yaxley, Suffolk, 
second son of the Rev. Richard Cobbold, Rec- 
tor of Wortham, to Matilda-Caroline, youngest 
dau. of Paul Kneller Smith, esq. of Rivenhail 
place, Essex.——At St. James’s Paddington, 
Charles Maynard, esq. second son of the late 
Adm. Maynard, R.N. to Eliza, third dau. of 
Mr. Henry Jeffries, of Stowmarket. —— At 
Trinity Church, Jersey, the Rev. Henry Pount- 
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ney Chesshire, B.A. son of Mr. Barnabas 
Chesshire, the Oaks, Edgbaston, to Louisa- 
Mary, only dau. of Robert Henry Wright, esq. 
M.D.——At Reculver, Charles Sladden, esq. 
of Broomfield, near Herne, to Elizabeth -Love, 
relict of Carteret J. Kempson, esq. and daugh- 
ter of the late Comm. W. H. Dougias, R.N. 
— At Highbury, James Alexander, son of 
George Hadden, esq. of Highbury terrace, to 
Christina-Georgina, youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Browne, esq. of Padworth, Berks.—— 
At Yoxall, the Rev. John Molineaux Crocket, 
of Tatenhill, to Maria, youngest dau. of the 
= Ralph Watson, esq. of Hill Top, Amble- 
side. 

26. At Newark, John, third son of Edmund 
Gilling Haslewell, esq. M.P. of Cheltenham, to 
Eliza Catherine, second dau. of William Brod- 
hurst, esq. of the Friary, Newark.——At 
Haodsworth, Staff. the Rev. Samuel Herrick 
Macaulay, B.D. Rector of Hodnet, Salop, to 
Anne-Georgina, youngest dau. of the late 
George Ferguson, esq. of Houghton hall, near 
Carlisle. ——At Lowestoft, Thomas de la Garde 
Grissell, esq. eldest son of Thomas Grissell, 
esq. of Norbury park, Surrey, to Eliza-Milli- 
cent, third dau. of Edw. Leathes, esq. of Nor- 
manston, Suffolk-——At All Souls’ Langham 
place, James, eldest son of the Right Hon. Sir 
George Clerk, Bart. M.P. to Jane, eldest dau. 
of Major-Gen. Mercer, C.B.——At Woodsford, 
Dorset, R. C. Shettle, esq. of Donhead St. An- 
drew, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of Lieut. 
Charles Atkinson, late of 14th Regt.——At St. 
Marylebone, the Rev. Henry Charles Bartlett, 
only son of Henry Bartlett, esq. of Wimborne, 
to Harriet, dau. of James Paterson, esq. of 
Cornwall terrace.——At St. George’s, Stone- 
house, Adoniah Schuyler, esq. eldest son of 
the late Adoniah Schuyler, to Mary-Carlile- 
Murray, only dau. of the late Lieut. William 
Ellisson, R.N. and granddau. of the late Rev. 
_— Ellisson, D.D. Rector of Castlebar, co. 
Mayo. 

uly 2. At Chelsea, Edward Lasil Farnham, 
esq. M.P. of Quorndon house, to Gertrude- 
Emily, second dau. of Sir William Hartopp, 
Bart. of Four Oaks hall, Warw. and Gumley 
hall, Leic. 

3. At Llangynidr, Breconshire, Cornelius 
O'Callaghan, esq. of Winborne, to Cordelia- 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Rey. William 
Davies, Rector of Llangynidr. 

5. At St. Matthew’s Denmark hill, Charles 
Lewis Norton, esq. to Helen-Mary, only dau. 
of Peter Le Neve Arnold, esq. of Yarmouth. 

8. At Bath, James Johnston Mitchell, esq. 
of Bath, youngest son of Alex. Mitchell, esq. 
to Marianne, Tera dau. of the late John 
Wing, esq. of Wisbech.—At St. Mary-the- 
Less, the Rev. Edward Greaiorex, youngest 
son of the late T. Greatorex, esq. F.R.S. to 
Elizabeth, third dau. of the Ven. Chas. Thorp, 
D.D. Archdeacon of Durham. 

9. At Beccles, Wm. Henchman Cludve, esq. 
of Great Somerford, Wilts, to Fanny, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Edward Swatman, Rector 
of Little Fransham. 

10. At Sampford Courtenay, Devon, the 
Rey. Charles Pratt Forster, B.A. only son of 
the late Major Forster, 38th Regt. to Penelope- 
Frances, eldest dau. of the Rev. George P. 
Richards, Rector of ey oe Courtenay.—— 
At Cheltenham, Charles Warburton, esq. 85th 
Light Infantry, eldest son of the Ven. Archd. 
of Tuam, to Matilda-Caroline, third dau. of 
the Jate Jonathan Peel, esq. of Culham, Oxf. 
— At St. Paul’s Knightsbridge, Sir Godfrey 
Webster, Bart. of Battle Abbey, Sussex, to 
Sarah-Joanna, youngest dan. of the late W. 
Murray, esq. and widow of the Hon. Charles 
Ashburnham.——At Richmond, Wm. eldest 
son of William Simpson, esq. of Mitcham, to 
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Winefred, sixth dau. of the late Sir Edw. Mos- 
tyn, Bart.——At Upton, Torquay, the Rev. 
Wm. Taylor, second son of the late Heury 
Taylor, esq. the Hays, Staff. to Caroline-Har- 
riet, only child of the late Rev. John Fletcher, 
Rector of Quedgley, Glouc.——At Ayr, Robert 
Beachcroft, esq. of Orsett terrace, Hyde park, 
to Anna-Hunter, eldest dau. of the late Capt. 
A. H. Wood, Bengal Army.——At Kielator, 
Perthshire, Hugh, fourth son of Stafford North- 
cote, esq. John st. Bedford row, to Margaret, 
youngest dau. of Robt. Grieve, esq. of Kielator. 

12. At All Souls’ Langham place, R. H. 
Appleyard, esq. Barrister, eldest son of the 
late R. S. Appleyard, esq. to Charlotte- Matilda, 
only child of the Rev. W. Stamer, D.D. Rector 
of St. Saviour’s, Bath.——At St. John’s, Hack- 
ney, the Rev. Walter De Vear, of Goudhurst, 
Kent, second son of John De Vear, esq. of 
Norwich, to Sarah, second dau. of W.J. Bayes, 
esq.——At Stoke, F. P. Drury, Lieut. Madras 
Army, son of Capt. f1. Drury, R.N. to Caro- 
line-Arabella, eldest dau. of the late R. T. 
Heysham, esq. of Bath. 

14. At Galbally, Thomas Hobbs Williams, 
esq. son of the late Capt. Williams, R.N. of 
Sowden, Lympstone, to Frances, youngest dau. 
of the late Rev. Wiiliam Massy, of Tipperary, 
Preb. of Dysart. 

15. At Clewer, Berks, the Rev. W. Barclay, 
Curate of Evedon and Ewerby, and Second 
Master of Sleaford Grammar School, to Mary- 
Ann, eldest dau. of James Rufus Tutton, esq. 
Royal Horse Guards Blue.——At Welling- 
borough, the Rev. G. W. Paul, Vicar of Fine- 
don, to Jessie-Philippa, eldest dau. of the 
late Herbert Mackworth, esq. of the Poplars, 
Wellingborough. —— At St. James’s West- 
minster, the Hon. and Rev. Douglas Gordon, 
third son of the Earl of Aberdeen, to Lady 
Ellen Douglas, second dau. of the Earl of 
Morton.——At Baldon, Oxon, Herbert, eldest 
son of John Parsons, esq. of Iffley, and of the 
Old Bank, Oxford, to Louisa, dau. of G. 'Thom- 
son, esq. of Baldon, and also of the Old Bank, 
Oxford.——At Marske, Yorkshire, James H 
Whiteside, esq. M.D. of Stockton-on-Tees, to 
Helen-Harriet, only dau. of the late W. A. 
Cunninghame, esq. formerly of 95th Regi- 
ment. 

16. At the Cathedral, Manchester, the Rev. 
George Walter Robinson, St. Peter’s, Derby, 
to Rosa-Ellen, third dau. of the late James 
Bentley, esq. of Lower Broughton.—— At 
Waterford, Henry King Dickinson, esq. of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, to Miss Mary Tulloh, 
dau. of Capt. Tulloh, R.N.——At Edinburgh, 
Campbell Limond, esq. Bengal Civil Service, 
to Marion, youngest dau. of the late Robert 
Limond, esq. Bengal Medical Service.——At 
St. Peter’s-within-the-Tower, London, Wm. 
Gooding, esq. eldest son of W. Gooding, esq. 
of Durleigh, near Bridgwater, to Emma, se- 
= dau. of W. Brande, esq. of Her Majesty’s 
Mint. 

17. At Manchester, Geo. William Haworth, 
esq. M.D. of Accrington, to Mary-Anne, 
youngest dau. of ee Smith, esq. Scar 
Wheel, Broughton, Manchester.——At Exeter, 
Thomas Robert Tuffnell, esq. of Northfleet, 
Kent, youngest son of the late Lievt.-Col. J. C. 
Tuffnell, of Bath, to Frances-Howard, only 
child of the late Major J. W. Hutchinson, 74th 
Highlanders.—-—At West Bagborough, Som. 
Mordaunt Senwick, esq. of Dauntsey house, 
Wilts, only son of the Ven. Archdeacon Fen- 
wick, to Susan, only dau. of Francis Popham, 
esq. of Bagborough house.——At Elmstead, 
Essex, the Rev. William Wright, Curate of 
All Saints’, Colchester, and third son of the 
late Rev. Peter Wright, Rector of Marks Tey, 
to Elizabeth-Cordelia, only child of the Rev, 
William Wilson, Vicar of Elmstead, 
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OBITUARY. 


THe Ear or CHARLEVILLE. 

July 14. In the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, aged 50, the Right -Hon. Charles 
William Bury, second Earl of Charleville 
(1806), Viscount Charleville (1800), and 
Baron Tullamore of Charleville Forest, 
King’s County (1797); a Representative 
Peer of Ireland, and Major of the King’s 
County Militia. 

His Lordship was born on the 29th 
April 1801, and was the only son of 
Charles-William the first Earl by Catha- 
rine-Maria, widow of James Tisdall, esq. 
and only daughter and heir of Thomas 
Townley Dawson, esq. Of this amiable 
and talented lady, who died only on the 
24th Feb. last, a memoir was given in our 
Magazine for April. 

When Lord Tullamore, the late Earl 
was elected to Parliament for the town of 
Carlow at the general election of 1826; 
and again returned in 1830 and 1831, on 
each occasion without opposition. 

In 1832 he was returned for Penryn 
and Falmouth, after a contest which ter- 
minated thus— 


Robert M. Rolfe, esq. 


490 
Lord Tullamore 428 
J. W. Freshfield, esq. 338 
Charles Stewart, esq. . . . 83 


At the general election of 1835 he was 
defeated at Penryn by Mr. Freshfield ; 
and in May of the same year, when he 
opposed the re-election of Sir Robert M. 
Rolfe (then appointed Solicitor-General) 
he was again defeated by 348 votes to 326. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father, Oct. 31, 1835; and 
was elected a Representative Peer of Ivre- 
land in 1838. In both houses he was a 
supporter of the Conservative party. 

The Earl of Charleville married, Feb. 
26, 1821, Beaujolais-Harriet-Charlotte, 
third daughter of the late Colonel John 
Campbell, of Shawfield, by Lady Char- 
lotte (afterwards Bury), daughter of John 
fifth Duke of Argyll. The Countess died 
at Naples on the Ist Feb. 1848, having 
had issue four sons and two daughters, of 
whom three sons and one daughter sur- 
vive: 1. Charles - William - George, now 
Earl of Charleville ; 2. the Hon. Henry- 
Walter, who died in 1830, in his 8th year; 
3. Lady Beaujolais-Eleonora- Katherine ; 
4. the Hon. John James Bury, Lieut. 
R. Eng.; 5. the Hon. Alfred Bury, Lieut. 
69th Foot; and 6. Julia, who died an 
infant. 

The present Earl was bornin 1822, and 
married in 1850 Arabella-Louisa, young- 


est daughter of the late Henry Case, esq. 
of Shenstone Moss, Staffordshire. He 
was formerly Lieutenant in the 43d Foot, 
and in 1844 Aide-de-camp to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. He retired from 
the army in 1845. 


Sir CHar.tes BANNERMAN, Bart. 

June 18. In Clarges street, aged 69, 
Sir Charles Bannerman, the 8th Bart. of 
Elsick, co. Kincardine (1682). 

He was born on the 18th Aug. 1782, 
the fifth son of Sir Alexander the sixth 
Baronet, by Mary, daughter of James 
Gordon, esq. of Banchory ; and succeeded 
his brother Sir Alexander, May 31, 1840. 

Sir Charles Bannerman married in 1821 
his cousin-german Anne, daughter of 
Charles Bannerman, esq. an advocate at 
Aberdeen (younger brother to the sixth 
Baronet); and by that lady, who died in 
1838, he had issue Sir Alexander, his suc- 
cessor, born in 1823, anda daughter Anne- 
Catharine, who died in 1847. 


Sir Davin Scott, Bart. K.H. 

June 18. In Gloucester-place, Mary- 
lebone, in his 69th year, Sir David Scott, 
the 2d Bart. of Dunninald, co. Forfar, and 
Sillwood Park, Berks (1806), and K.H. 

He was born July 25, 1782, the son of 
David Scott, esq. of Dunninald, many 
years M.P. for the county of Angus, by 
Louisa, second dau. of William Delagard, 
esq. some time a Member of Council at 
Bombay. 

He succeeded to the title of a Baronet 
on the death, Sept. 17, 1819, of Sir James 
Sibbald, who had married his maternal 
aunt, and had been created a Baronet with 
remainder to the gentleman now deceased. 

Sir David Scott was elected to Par- 
liament for the borough of Yarmouth, in 
the Isle of Wight, in Jan. 1806, but sat 
only to the dissolution in the following 
October. He was latterly for many 
years an active magistrate in the town of 
Brighton, where he was a constant re- 
sident. 

Sir David Scott married, March 28, 
1807, Caroline, daughter of the late Ben- 
jamin Grindall, esq. of the Bengal civil 
service; and had issue his successor, Sir 
James Sibbald David Scott, who married, 
in 1844, the only daughter of Henry 
Shank, esq. of Gloucester-place, London, 
and Castlerig, co. Fife; one other son, 
Montagu David Scott, esq. barrister-at- 
law; and three daughters; of whom the 
eldest, Caroline-Louisa, was married in 
1838 to William James Maxwell, esq. son 
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of the late Rev. Patrick Maxwell, by 
Elizabeth-Anne, daughter of John Saw- 
bridge, esq. of Olantigh, in Kent, M.P. 


GeneRAL Sie R, H. Snearrs, Bart. 

July 17. At Edinburgh, aged 88, Sir 
Roger Hale Sheaffe, of Edswale, co. Clare, 
Bart. a General in the army, and Colonel 
of the 36th Foot. 

He was born at Boston in North Ame- 
rica on the 15th July, 1763; and was the 
third son of William Sheaffe, esq. deputy 
collector of H. M. Customs at that port, 
by Susannah, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Child, of Boston. 

He entered the army as Ensign on the 
Ist May, 1778, and became Lieutenant in 
the 5th Foot Dec. 27, 1780. He served 
in Ireland from Jan. 1781 to May 1787 ; 
and in Canada from July following to 
Sept. 1797. In 1794 he was employed 
on a public mission, to protest against 
certain settlements made by the Americans 
on the south shore of Lake Ontario. He 
obtained his company in the 5th Foot, 
May 5, 1795; was promoted to a majority 
in the 8lst, Dec. 13, 1797; and to a 
Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 49th, March 22, 
1798. He served in Holland from Aug. 
to Nov. 1799, and in the Baltic under Sir 
Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson from March 
_ to July 1801; and in Canada from Sept. 

1802 to Oct. 1811. He attained the bre- 
vet rank of Colonel 1808, and the rank of 
Major-General 1811. 

He again served in Canada from the 
29th July 1812 to Nov. 1813. The Ame- 
ricans having invaded Upper Canada at 
Queenstown on the 13th Oct. 1812, and 
General Brock, commanding in the pro- 
vince, having fallen in a gallant effort with 
an independent force to oppose them, 
Major-General Sheaffe, on whom the com- 
mand devolved, assembled some regular 
troops and militia, with a few Indians, 
and the same day attacked them on a 
woody height which they occupied above 
the town, and completely defeated them, 
though far exceeding his own followers in 
number, their commander delivering his 
sword, and surrendering his surviving 
troops on the field of battle. In acknow- 
ledgment of this important service he was 
created a Baronet by patent dated Jan. 16, 
1813. 

Sir Roger Sheaffe defended the town 
of York m Upper Canada, on the 27th 
April, 1813, when the loss of the Ameri- 
cans actually exceeded the number of those 
opposed to them. He continued to com- 
mand in the Upper Province and to ad- 
minister its government until June 1813; 
and on quitting it he received from the 
resident members of the Executive Council 
an address expressive of their sense of 


‘that display of candour, justice, and 
impartiality which had marked his ad- 
ministration, and the urbanity and confi- 
dence of his official intercourse.’’ They 
further acknowledged their conviction that 
they owed the salvation of the whole pro- 
vince to his military talents, on the me- 
morable day when he succeded to the 
command. 

On the 25th March, 1814, Sir R. H. 
Sheaffe was appointed to the staff of 
Great Britain, but that appointment was 
recalled in consequence of the change of 
affairs in Europe. 

He was appointed to the command of 
the 36th Foot, Dec. 21, 1829, attained the 
rank of Lieut.-General in 1831, and the 
full rank of General in 1838, 

Sir Roger H. Sheaffe married, in 1810, 
Margaret, daughter of John Coffin, esq. 
of Quebec, and cousin of the late Admiral 
Sir Isaac Coffin, Bart. and had issue two 
sons and four daughters, but they all died 
before him, unmarried. His baronetcy 
has consequently become extinct. 


Sir Epwarp Srracey, Bart. 

July 14. At Rackheath hall, near Nor- 
wich, in his 83rd year, Sir Edward Har- 
dinge John Stracey, the second Bart. of 
that place (1818) a Deputy Lieutenant and 
magistrate of Cheshire, a magistrate of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and a barrister-at- 
law. 

He was the eldest son of Sir Edward 
the first Baronet, by his first wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Richard Latham, esq. of 
Lancashire, and widow of John Wilkin- 
son, esq. 

He was born in India, but came to this 
country as a boy, and received his educa- 
tion at the Norwich Grammar School ; 
afterwards proceeded to Christ Church, 
Oxford, and was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple, May 3, 1793. He was for 
some years one of the principal Committee 
Clerks of the House of Commons, and 
also Clerk of the Engrossments; and he 
succeeded his uncle, Mr. Hardinge Stra- 
cey (who had also previously held those 
offices), as counsel to the Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords. He suc- 
ceeded to the dignity of Baronet, on the 
death of his father in 1829. During a long 
and active life, Sir Edward, by his straight- 
forward conduct and undeviating rectitude, 
retained the confidence and respect of his 
contemporaries ; most of whom he sur- 
vived. For many years he enjoyed the 
intimate acquaintance of the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury, with whom, for along period, 
he officially acted, and who, to mark the 
high opinion he entertained of him, had 
appointed him his sole executor; which 
office, however, from his own great age, 
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when Lord Shaftesbury died, Sir Edward 
declined to accept. 

For several years Sir Edward held the 
honourable position of Chairman of Quar- 
ter Sessions for Cheshire. In politics, he 
was of the old Tory school, a staunch 
Protestant ; but, whilst firm and decided 
in bis own opinions, he was most liberal 
towards those with whom he differed, 
With a kind heart and generous disposi- 
tion, Sir Edward despised parade, and had 
left instructions that his funeral should be 
eonducted without ostentation, and that 
his body should be borne to the grave not 
in a hearse, but by the labourers on his 
own estate, to twenty of whom he directed 
a suit of black to be given. 

He married in 1810 Anne, daughter and 
sole heiress of Wm. Brookbank, esq. of 
The Beech, Cheshire; she died in 1832, 
having had no issue. Sir Edward is suc- 
ceeded in the title by his brother, the Rev. 
(now Sir) George Stracey, of Thorpe by 
Norwich, and Rector of Rackheath. He 
married, in 1814, the youngest daughter 
and heir of Edmund Mapes, esq. of 
Rollesby hall, Norfolk, and has issue two 
daughters. The next brother, Josias Henry 
Stracey, esq. has numerous male issue. 


Ap. THE Hon. Sir Joun Taxzor. 

July 7. At his seat, Rhode Hill, near 
Lyme Regis, Dorset, the Hon. Sir John 
Talbot, G.C.B. Admiral of the Red; uncle 
to Lord Talbot de Malahide. 

He was the third son of Richard Talbot, 
esq. of Malahide Castle, by Margaret, 
eldest daughter of James O'Reilly, esq. of 
Ballinlough, co. Westmeath, Baroness 
Talbot and Lady Malahide. 

He entered the navy March 24, 1784, 
as captain’s servant in the Boreas frigate, 
Capt. Horatio Nelson, with whom he 
served in the West Indies until Nov. 1787. 
He was made Lieutenant in the Triton 
32, Capt. George Murray, Nov. 3, 1790. 
As senior of the Astrea, of 32 guns and 
212 men, Capt. Lord Henry Paulet, he 
was afforded an opportunity of displaying 
much good conduct, on the night of April 
10, 1795, at the capture in the Channel 
of the French frigate La Gloire, of 42 guns 
and 275 men, 40 of whom in a spirited 
action of 58 minutes were killed and 
wounded, with a loss to the British of not 
more than 8 wounded. He was promoted 
on the 17th of the same month to the 
command of the Helena sloop, on the 
home station ; and posted Aug. 27, 1796, 
into the Eurydice, 24. While command- 
ing that sloop Capt. Talbot made prize, 
Dec. 15, 1796, of the privateer Sphinx, of 
26 men; Feb. 6, 1797, of the Flibustier, 
of 20 guns and 63 men; March 7 follow- 
ing, of the Voltigeur, of 23 men; and Nov. 
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10, 1799, of the Hirondelle, of 14 guns 
and 50 men. Inthe Glenmore he retook, 
in July, 1801, four West Indiamen, which 
had been cut off from their convoy by a 
French privateer. In the Leander he 
captured, Feb. 23, 1805, La Ville de Mi- 
lan, of 46 guns, and her prize the Cleo- 
patra, 32, both of which ships had been 
much shattered in a recent engagement. 
Upon leaving the Leander he was pre- 
sented by the ward-room officers of that 
ship with a gold sword, as a token of 
their regard and esteem of him, not only 
as an Officer, but as an individual. In 
the Victorious, which ship he did not 
join until Nov. 1809, Captain Talbot was 
at first stationed under Lord Collingwood 
off Toulon. He was next engaged under 
the late Sir George Martin in affording 
protection to the island of Sicily when 
threatened with an invasion by Joachim 
Murat; and while blockading Corfu with 
the Leonidas and Imogene under his 
orders, he drove on shore, Jan. 30, 1801, 
the Leoben, an Italian schooner-of-war, of 
10 guns and 60 men, which was set on fire 
and blown up by the enemy. On the 
2ist Feb. 1812, being at the time off 
Venice, in company with the Weasel 18, 
Capt.J. W. Andrew, the Victorious (which, 
although rated at 74, mounted 82 guns) he 
discovered a hostile squadron, consisting 
of the French ship Rivoli, of 80 guns, the 
Jena and Mercure, of 16, and the Mame- 
louck, of 8 guns, and 2 gun-boats. This 
was about three p.m. and at half-past four 
a.m, on the 22nd, the Victorious, having 
arrived within half-pistol-shot of the Rivoli, 
commenced an action with that sbip, 
which continued to rage with the utmost 
fury on both sides until nine a.m.; when 
her hull, masts, and rigging being dread- 
fully cut up, and 400 of her crew being 
either killed or wounded, the Rivoli struck 
her colours. The loss sustained by the 
Victorious in achieving this noble exploit 
amounted to twenty-seven killed and 
ninety-nine wounded. Towards the close 
of the engagement she was assisted by 
two broadsides from the Weasel, which, 
emulating the gallantry of her consort, 
had blown up the Mercure, and put to 
flight the Jena and Mamelouck. In the 
early part of this action Captain Talbot 
received a contusion from a splinter, 
which nearly deprived him of sight, and 
compelled him to leave the deck. On his 
return to England he was presented by 
the Admiralty with a gold medal, in com- 
memoration of his valour. 

Having refitted at Chatham, he sailed 
in Nov. 1812, with a convoy to the West 
Indies. Hethence proceeded to the Chesa- 
peu, and in Jan. 1814 was employed in 
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States ships Macedonian and Hornet. In 
June following he was sent to defend the 
whale fishery in Davis’s Straits, and when 
in lat. 66° 30’ N. his ship was so much 
injured by striking on a small rock that 
he was obliged to return with her consorts 
to England. She arrived at Spithead Aug. 
10, 1814, and was shortly after paid off. 

Sir John Talbot had not since been 
afloat. He had been appointed a Colonel 
of Marines June 4 preceding. He was 
nominated a K.C.B. Jan. 2, 1815; made 
a Rear-Admiral 1819, Vice-Admiral 1830, 
and a full Admiral 1841. He was created 
G.C.B. Feb. 23, 1842; and was awarded 
a good-service pension May 5, 1847. 

Sir John Talbot married, Oct. 17, 1815, 
the Hon. Juliana Arundell, fourth dau. 
of James-Everard ninth Lord Arundell of 
Wardour; and by that lady, who died 
Dec. 9. 1843, he had issue two sons, Regi- 
nald and Neill, and five daughters. His 
eldest daughter, Charlotte-Juliana, became 
in 1849 the second wife of George Thomas 
Whitgrave, esq. of Moseley Court, Stafford- 
shire; and his second daughter, Margaret- 
Victoriosa, was married, in 1841, to Wil- 
liam Edmund Pole, esq. second son of Sir 
William Templer Pole, Bart. of Shute 
House, co. Devon. 


GENERAL EDEN. 

May 24. At Ham, Surrey, aged 33, 
General William Edeu. 

General Eden was the second son of 
Sir Robert Eden, Governor of Maryland, 
created a Baronet in 1776, by Caroline 
Calvert, sister and coheir to the late Vis- 
count Baltimore: and he was uncle to the 
present Sir William Eden, of Truir, Bart. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
46th Foot, Aug. 26, 1786; and became 
Lieutenant May 31, 1790. In 1792 and 
1793 he served at Gibraltar, in 1794 and 
1795 in Flanders and Holland as Assistant 
Quartermaster General. In June 1795 
he was promoted to a Captain-Lieute- 
nancy in the 55th, and was appointed to 
serve on the staff as Brigade Major at 
East Bourne. He soon after succeeded to 
a company in the 55th, and in December 
following to a majority in the 79th. He 
embarked for the West Indies in Oct. 
1795 and returned in Aug. 1797. On the 
25th Dec. 1797 he was appointed Assist- 
ant Quartermaster General in England ; 
on the 15th Aug. 1798 Lieut.-Colonel in 
the 78th Foot, and onthe 11th Dec. 1806 
removed to the 84th. 

On the 15th Feb. 1807 he sailed for 
India; and on the 20th June following he 
was appointed to act as Quartermaster 
General in Madras. In 1809 he marched 
With the army into the Sikh country. On 
the ya June, 1811 he became a Major- 
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General, and towards the end of that year 
he served under Sir Samnel Auchmuty at 
the capture of Java from the Dutch, for 
which he received the gold medal. In 
1838 he became a full General, and the 
following year was placed on the list of 
general officers receiving the reward for 
distinguished services. He was also a 
member of the Consolidated Board of 
General Officers. 
ApMtIRAL CocHeEt. 

June 10. At Bideford, after a short 
illness, in his 91st year, John Cochet, esq. 
Admiral of the Red. 

This venerable officer was born at Ro- 
chester on the 3d Aug. 1760. He en- 
tered the navy Dec. 22, 1775, as ordinary 
on board the Blonde 32, Capt. P. Pow- 
nall, with whom, after cruising on the 
coast of North America, he removed to 
the Apollo 32, of which he became a mid- 
shipman in Oct. 1778, On the 31st Jan. 
1779 he assisted at the capture of ]’ Oiseau, 
a French frigate of 26 guns, after a san- 
guinary action of an hour and a half; and 
on the 2nd June, 1780, he was present in 
a fight with the Stanislaus of the same 
force, in which Capt. Pownall was killed. 
He served in several other ships before he 
received his first commission, on the 26th 
Aug. 1789. He afterwards joined in 
March, 1790, the Zebra sloop, and in Dec, 
1798, the Phaeton 38, and shared in the 
capture of various vessels, among which 
were Le General Dumourier privateer, her 
prize the St. Iago, a Spanish galleon of 
immense value, and La Prompte of 28 
guns. He afterwards removed to the 
Queen Charlotte 100, bearing the flag of 
Lord Howe, with whom he served in the 
action of the Ist June, 1794. 

He was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander May 27, 1795, and appointed on 
the 4th Jan. following to the Rattler 16. 
On the 6th May 1796, in company with 
the Diamond 38, he assisted in capturing, 
off Cherbourg, Le Pichegru privateer of 
10 guns. On the 9th Dec. 1796, he was 
posted into the Abergavenny of 50 guns, 
in which he superintended the naval ar- 
rangements at the evacuation of Port au 
Prince, Domingo. On the 14th June, 
1798, he was appointed to the Thunderer 
74, and on the 10th Jan. 1799, to the 
Valiant of the like force. In the latter 
ship he returned to England with a large 
convoy, and was placed on half-pay May 
30, 1799 ; after which he officiated with 
great credit, especially at the battle of 
Maida, as principal agent for transports 
in the Mediterranean, from May 2, 1805, 
until June, 1810. From March, 1813, to 
April, 1814, he commanded the Ardent 
74, at Bermuda ; and from that date until 
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May 1815 was the agent for transports 
and prisoners of war at Halifax. He 
became a Rear-Admiral in 1819, Vice-Ad- 
miral in 1830, and Admiral in 1841. 

Though Admiral Cochet had witnessed 
so much active service, it seemed as if he 
had lived a little too early to share in 
those titular distinctions and decorations 
which have fallen to his juniors. In his 
retirement at Bideford he was generally 
respected, and was a liberal benefactor of 
the poor. 

He married, first, May 19, 1796, Miss 
Charlotte Jefferys; and, secondly, July 
15, 1811, Lydia, widow of Captain Long, 
of the 89th Regiment, which lady died 
Sept. 9, 1839. 


Vice-ApMIRAL BRowNne. 

April7. At Clifton, in his 83d year, 
Thomas Browne, esq. Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue. 

This veteran officer entered the service 
nearly seventy years ago on board the 
Alexander 74, Capt. E. Michael, then 
stationed in the Channel, in April, 1782. 
He removed to the Carnatic 74 in the fol- 
lowing December, and was three years 
in the Mediterranean in the Thetis 38. 
Having also served in other ships, he was 
made Lieutenant in 1790; and from 1793 
to 1796 served in the West Indies in the 
Intrepid 64. In Feb. 1796, in command 
of the boats of that ship, he cut out from 
a cove on the north of St. Domingo La 
Percante of 26 guns and nearly 200 men, 
all of whom fled at his approach. This 
vessel was added to the British navy under 
the name of Jamaica. 

He became First Lieutenant of the 
Greyhound 32 in Dec. 1796, and removed 
successively to the Nymph 36, Astrea 32, 
and Elephant 74. He was advanced to 
the command of tle Chapman armed ship 
Ang. 11, 1800, and attained post rank 
April 29, 1802. He was appointed flag- 
Captain to Rear-Admiral Eliot Harvey in 
the Tonnant 60 in 1806; and he after- 
wards served in the same capacity in the 
Hannibal, Christian VII. and Aboukir, 
the flag-ships of Rear-Admirals P. C. 
Durham and T. B. Martin, in the last of 
which he commanded at the siege of Riga. 
From May 1813 to Dec. 1815 he com- 
manded the Ulysses 44, in which he con- 
ducted Sir Thomas Graham’s army to the 
Scheldt; afterwards, as Commodore on 
the coast of Africa, destroyed the two last 
remaining English slave-factories; and at 
the time of Bonaparte’s escape from 
Elba conveyed home from St. Helena a 
fleet of Indiamen valued at 10,000,0002. 
and was in consequence presented by the 
Hon. E, 1. Company with a larger sum 
for the purchase of plate than had ever 
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before been voted to any captain. Since 


the peace he had remained on half-pay, 
becoming a Rear-Admiral in 1840, and 
Vice-Admiral in 1846. 

He married the eldest daughter of Lieut. 
Michael Jenkins, R.N. (Abridged from 
O’Byrne’s Naval Biography.) 


Masor-Gen. Lecumeeet C. RusseELt. 

April 28. At Ashford Hall, Shropshire, 
in his 65th year, Major-General Lechmere 
Coore Graves Russell, C.B. 

General Russell was born on Christmas 
Day in the year 1786, and was the eldest 
son of James Russell, esq. (a younger son 
of James Russell, esq. Judge of the King’s 
Bench in America, and descended from a 
family resident for some generations at 
Charlestown in that country,) by Mary, 
second daughter of Richard Lechmere, 
esq. nephew to Nicholas Lord Lechmere 
of Evesham. 

He entered the service of the East India 
Company as a cadet in the Bombay esta- 
blishment in 1802, became Colonel of 
Artillery 1833, and a Major-General 1841. 
He succeeded his father in his estates in 
1832. He married, June 14,1814, Harriet- 
Elizabeth, daughter of Ollyett Woodhouse, 
esq. of North Repps, Norfolk, Advocate- 
General at Bombay ; and had issue three 
sons and five daughters. Edward-Lech- 
mere, his eldest son, is Lieutenant in the 
12th Bomba} Native Infantry; and Fre- 
derick - Thomas - Lechmere, the second 
brother, was Lieutenant in the 2d Madras 
Cavalry, from which he retired in 1846, 


Rear-ADMIRAL LILLICRAP. 

July 9. At Plymouth, Rear-Admiral 
James Lillicrap. 

He was a native of that town, and en- 
tered the service on board the Cambridge 
74, in 1780. He obtained his commission 
as Lieutenant in 1793, and afterwards 
served for thirty-six years on full pay. 
He was made Lieutenant and Commande: 
1801 in reward for his distinguished con- 
duct as first Lieutenant of the Venerable 
74, in an action with a Spanish squadron 
in the Aix Roads. He became Post-Cap- 
tain in 1810, and commanded successively 
the Hyperion 42, Eurotas 38, and again 
the Hyperion, in which he was Commo- 
dore at the Cape of Good Hope in 1822. 
In Oct. 1823 he was appointed to the 
Gloucester 74, bearing the broad pendant 
of Sir Edw. Owen, with whom he returned 
home in March following. From April 
1830 to March 1833 he was Captain- 
superintendent of the Ordinary at Ports- 
mouth. He was admitted to the out-pen- 
sion of Greenwich Hospital Feb. 17, 1837; 
and advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral 
Oct, 1, 1846. 

2T 
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While in the ordinary at Portsmouth, 
Captain Lillicrap transmitted to the Ad- 
miralty a model for rendering warping or 
transporting buoys available to the pre- 
servation of life. The plan was at once 
adopted ; and the Royal Humane Society, 
to mark their appreciation of its utility 
and merit, forwarded to him their me- 
daltlion. 

He married Dec. 30, 1811, Frances- 
Adams, youngest daughter of Giles Wals- 
ford, esq. of Plymouth, and had issue six 
sons and three daughters. 

(A fuller detail of Rear-Adm. Lillicrap’s 
services will be found in O’Byrne’s Naval 
Biography.) 


Sir Francis SimpKrnson, Q.C. 

July 8. In Bedford place, aged 70, Sit 
John Augustus Francis Simpkinson, Knt. 
one of her Majesty’s Counsel, a Bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, M.A. and F.R.S. 

This gentleman was a member of Christ 
church, Oxford, where he graduated April 
6, 1802, and M.A. Dec. 17, 1804. He was 
called to the bar by the Hon. Society of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 15, 1806; and be- 
came a King’s Counsel in Trinity term 
1831. He formerly enjoyed an extensive 
practice in tithe causes, which before the 
act of 1841 were heard on the Equity side 
of the Exchequer. He was not latterly 
much before the courts, but was constant 
in his attendance upon his duties as a 
bencher of Lincoln’s-inn. Being Trea- 
surer of the Society in 1845, he received 
the honour of knighthood when her Ma. 
jesty opened the new hall on the 30th Oct. 
in that year. His arms are sculptured on 
the eastern side of the new archway, and 
his crest, an eagle, over the postern gate 
on the west side. Sir Francis was highly 
esteemed for his kindliness of disposition, 
his uniform vivacity, and for his classical 
attainments. He was very partial to the 
study of antiquarian lore, especially in 
connection with ecclesiastical history and 
the law of tithes. 

He matried the third daughter of John 
Griffin, esq. of Bedford place, sister to 
Lady Franklin, and to Mrs. Lewis Ma- 
jendie, of Hedingham Castle, Essex. 


F. J. N. Rocers, Ese. Q.C. 

July 19. In Upper Wimpole-street, 
aged 59, Francis James Newman Rogers, 
esq. of Rainscombe, Wilts, M.A., Q.C., 
Recorder of Exeter, Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate General, anda Bencher of the Inner 
Temple. 

Mr. Rogers was descended from the 
ancient family of Rogers, of Brianston, 
co. Dorset, now the seat of Lord Port. 
man. He was the only surviving son of 
the Rev. James Rogers, of Rainscombe, 
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where his immediate ancestors had re- 
sided for some generations, by Catharine, 
youngest daughter and coheir of Francis 
Newman, esq. of Cadbury Housé, Somerset. 

He was a member of Oriel college, Ox- 
ford, and graduated B.A. Feb. 8, 1812; 
M.A. June 15, 1815. He was called to 
the bar by the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn, May 21, 1816; and went the Western 
circuit, practising also in the Common 
Law Courts, and as a special pleader. 

Mr. Rogers was elected Recorder of 
Exeter, by the corporation, in 1835 ; and 
nomhinated a Queen's Counsel in 1837. 
In 1842 he was appointed Deputy Judge 
Advocate General, on the death of Mr. 
Serjeant Arabin. 

Inaddressing the City Grand Jury, atthe 
recent Exeter assizes, Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge paid the following tribute to the me- 
mory of the late Recorder: ‘* Gentlemen, 
I knew him, and knew him well, from his 
boyhood up to the end of his life. We 
went to school together, we went to col- 
lege together, we joined the bar of the 
Western Circuit nearly at the same time, 
and we have always lived upon the best 
of terms. I feel great satisfaction in 
thinking, and I believe some present will 
remember, that it was partly owing to my 
recommendation that the corporation con- 
ferred upon him, what they had at that 
time the right to confer, the great honour 
of Recorder of this ancient city. His was 
the last appointment which they had a 
right to make by law, and, I believe, they 
have had no reason to regret the exercise 
of their discretion upon that last occasion. 
He served you many years, faithfully no 
doubt, and ably I am sure every one will 
testify. I think I shal] say no more than 
those who are near me, and had the best 
means of judging, will agree with me to 
be the simple truth, that whilst in the dis- 
charge of his duty he sought to be kind 
and courteous to every one he had to deal 
with ; to make even the painful exercise 
of his authority as little disagreeable as 
possible ; in all the graver and more im- 
portant duties he was found to be indus- 
trious, inflexible, and impartial ; able in 
the discharge of those grave duties which 
Gevolved upon him, at the same time tem- 
pering the administration of justice with 
a proper exercise of mercy.” 

Mr. Rogers was the author of several 
professional works, of which the principal 
were :— 

Remarks on the question of the right 
to publish Proceedings on the Coroner’s 
Inguisition, 1824, 8vo. 

The Reform Act, 2 Will. IV. c. 25; 
with Notes, Analytical Tables, and an 
Index, 1832. 12mo. 

On the Act 6 Vict, c, 18, for the Re- 














gistration of Voters, and to define certain 
Rights of Voting, with an Analysis of the 
Act, and Observations, 1843. 12mo. 

On the Law and Practice of Elections 
and Election Committees; with an Ap- 
pendix containing the Acts of Parlia- 
ment for England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
brought down to the end of the Session 
1847. Seventh edition, 1847. 12mo. 

Practical Arrangement of Ecclesiastical 
Law. Second edition, 1849. 8vo. 

Mr. Rogers married in 1822 Julia-Elea- 
nora, third daughter of William Walter 
Yea, esq. of Pyrland hall, co. Somerset, 
and sister to Sir William Walter Yea, 
Bart.; and by that lady, who survives him, 
he has left issue two sons and three 
daughters. 





Rev. Joun Lincarp, D.D. 

July 13. At Hornby, near Lancaster, 
in his 82d year, the Rev. John Lingard, 
D.D. and LL.D. the Roman-Catholic 
Historian of England. 

Dr. Lingard was born on the 5th Feb. 
1769, in the city of Winchester, where 
the name of Lingard is of very old stand- 
ing.* He prosecuted his early studies at 
Douay, and experienced a narrow escape 
from a sudden termination of his career 
on the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
He has been heard to narrate it nearly in 
the following manner : 

‘¢ When we were about leaving Douay 
I resolved to visit Paris, for I then thought 
I might probably never have another op- 
portunity, and, though it was rather a 
hazardous experiment, I went. All went 
on well and safely till the last day of my 
stay, when a miscreant of a lonnet rouge, 
who, by some inscrutable mystery, saw 
‘* Ecclesiastical student’? written on my 
face, suddenly shouted ‘‘ Calotin /”’ This 
was from the calotte or coif—the black 
skull-cap, so commonly worn by the con- 
tinental clergy. I quickened my pace; 
but the cry continued, and at last was ac- 
companied by the agreeable refrain ‘‘ @ la 
lanterne!’ ‘* Calotin; & la lunterne!”’ 
I darted up a narrow passage, followed by 





* For this and other portions of this 
memoir we are indebted to a letter signed 
M. F. Lomax, and dated Preston, July 
25, which has been published in the Times 
newspaper. Mr. Lomax says, ‘‘ I dis- 
tinctly recollect the Doctor showing me 
the name [of his family] in the Winches- 
ter Book, among the possessors of a house 
and land in the city at the time of the 
Domesday survey.’’ We have searched 
the index to that record, and do not find 
therein any name nearer than Lisgard. 
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the mob, which was now headed by a 
stout dame de Halle. In the passage were 
some posts, which I got through, or over, 
I cannot tell you which. I reached the 
end of the passage ; and, on turning the 
corner, I caught a view of my pursuers 
and their she-captain, and saw that ma- 
dame, being, fortunately for me, possessed 
of more ardour than circumspection, had 
stuck fast between the posts, and that the 
ciloyens, her companions, could not ad- 
vance until the impediment was removed, 
nor very easily retreat, from being so 
closely packed. So I got clear off, leaving 
them all really in what may be called a 
7 fix.’ ”» 

Dr. Lingard revisited France when 
Bonaparte was First Consul. In that 
journey he was accompanied by Mr. Maw- 
man, the original publisher of his history. 
The Consul was very civil, and ordered 
that Dr. Lingard should have access to 
the documents he wanted. 

His first appearance as an author was 
in the year 1805, when he wrote a series 
of letters in the Newcastle Courant, which 
was afterwards collected under the title of 
“ Catholic Loyalty Vindicated.’’ 1805. 
12mo. He was then resident as a priest 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

He continued for some years after to 
write controversial works, of which the 
principal were : 

Remarks on a Charge delivered to the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Durham, by 
Shute, Bishop of Durham. 1807. 

A general Vindication of the Remarks 
on the Charge of the Bishop of Durham ; 
containing a reply to a Letter from a 
Clergyman of the Diocese of Durham; a 
reply to the Observations of the Rev. 
Thomas Le Mesurier; a reply to the 
Strictures of the Rev. G. S. Faber; and 
some Observations on the more fashion- 
able methods of Interpreting the Apoca- 
lypse. 1808. 

Documents to ascertain the sentiments 
of British Catholics in former ages respect- 
ing the Power of the Popes. 1812. 

A Review of certain Anti-Catholic pub- 
lications. 1813. 

Strictures on Dr. Marsh’s Comparative 
View of the Churches of England and 
Rome. 1815. 

His controversial tracts, ‘‘ on several 
subjects connected with the civil and reli- 
gious principles of Catholics,’ were three 
times collected into a volume, first in 1813 
and the third time in 1825. 

He was also the author of ‘‘ Catecheti- 
cal Instructions on the Doctrines and 
Worship of the Catholic Church,’ of 
which have been several editions. 

An anonymous English version of the 
New Testament, which was published by 
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Dolman in 1836, was the work of Dr. 
Lingard. It is said to be accurate and 
faithful in many passages where the Douay 
translation is faulty. 

In 1809 Dr. Lingard published his “ An- 
tiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church ;’’ a 
work which Southey pronounced to be not 
more full of erudition than of Catholic 
sophistry and misrepresentation. This was 
followed by his great work, ‘‘ The History 
of England from the first Invasion of the 
Romans to the year 1688,’’—printed first 
1819-25 in six volumes quarto—for a 
second time 1823-31, in fourteen volumes 
octavo—and in 1849-50, with the last cor- 
rections of its author, in ten volumes, be- 
ing the fifth edition of the work. 

Dr. Lingard has been characterized by 
Mr. Hallam, in his ‘‘ Constitutional His- 
tory,’’ as ‘‘ a late writer whose acuteness 
and industry would raise him to a very 
respectable place among our historians, if 
he could have repressed the inveterate par- 
tiality of his profession :’’ while Mr. Ma- 
caulay has spoken of him in his essays as 
‘* undoubtedly a very able and well-in- 
formed writer,—but whose fundamental 
rule of judging seems to be that the popu- 
lar opinion on an historical question can- 
not possibly be correct.” 

Dr. Lingard’s History is the composi- 
tion of an able writer, one who has opened 
fields of inquiry previously unexplored, 
and has given a new and often correct turn 
to factsof moment. There is not a chapter 
throughout his many volumes in which to 
Protestant feelings a Romanist bias is not 
manifest, and as a general history the work 
is on many points extremely defective and 
imperfect; but still Dr. Lingard’s work 
will continue to be read and studied as the 
Romanist version of an important story, 
told with calmness, in simple, forcible, ux- 
affected style, and by one who possessed 
in a very remarkable degree the power of 
condensation and abridgment. 

Dr. Lingard was once offered a cardi- 
nal’s hat, and he has been heard to give 
the following account of the manner in 
which the dignity was offered to him by 
Pope Leo XII. :— 

* Cardinal Litta called on me one morn- 
ing at the English College (Rome), and 
told me it was the Pope’s wish that I 
should be a Cardinal. Now, this was not 
at all in my way, so I said I could not ac- 
cept it, as it was my intention to return 
to England, and go on with my History. 
He said that probably his Holiness might 
overcome that resolution, and that I was 
to go to the Vatican the following day. J 
did so, and, after going through many 
large apartments, was shown into a 
smaller one, where, seated in such a po- 
sition with respect to the door that I did 
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not perceive him on the first entering, was 
his Holiness Leo XII. He received me 
very kindly, seemed amused at my walk- 
ing into the middle of the room, and then 
suddenly turning round and perceiving 
him, and immediately broached the sub- 
ject. He said he wished me to become 
Cardinal Protector of the English mis- 
sions. I told him I could not undertake 
anything of the sort, that I possessed none 
of the qualifications necessary for such an 
office, and that it would quite put a stop 
to the progress of my History. His Ho- 
liness replied that I must live in Rome, 
that whatever could only be got in Eng- 
land might possibly be procured, perhaps 
without much difficulty, and that whatever 
influence he possessed in other countries 
should be at my service in procuring 
MSS., &c. for my purpose. I then said 
I did not possess the means that were, in 
my Opinion, necessary properly to main- 
tain that dignity ; to which he replied that 
that objection could be easily obviated. 
Still I remained obstinate, but even at our 
parting interview he returned to the sub- 
ject, and said I should be a cardinal in 
petto. This I did not care about, so long 
as it was to remain there (i. e. a secret in 
the Pope’s breast).’’ 

Had Dr. Lingard desired any ecclesi- 
astical dignity, he might easily have been 
gratified ; but a life of ‘illustrious ob- 
scurity,’’ as it has been well termed, was 
more consonant to his taste and disposition, 
and he never at any time would consent 
to meddle in ecclesiastical government. 
His opinion may have been occasionally 
asked, and when given could not fail to 
be received with respect; but-it was well 
known and understood that he did not 
wish to be consulted on these subjects, 
nor that his general occupations should 
receive any interruption. 

In his personal character and demean- 
our he was most gentle, kind, and oblig- 
ing, and in the quiet village and neigh- 
bourhood to which he had retired he was 
a universal favourite, totally independent 
of his literary reputation. Such a thing 
as a religious feud was never heard of 
during the whole 40 years he lived at 
Hornby. With the late incumbent of the 
church (whom he survived only a few 
years) he lived in the continual inter- 
change of all the kind offices of friendship 
and good neighbourhood, and when that 
respected clergyman was dying he be- 
queathed his guinea-fowls and domestic 
pets to his Catholic friend and neighbour, 
because “he knew Dr. Lingard would 
Among other indi- 
cations of a kind and gentle heart, may be 
mentioned Dr. Lingard’s great humanity 
to the brute creation. In conversation 
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and general manner he was always lively, 
cheerful, and facetious, with a continual 
flow of good spirits and vivacity. 

Dr. Lingard’s portrait was painted by 
James Lonsdale, and an engraving by 
Henry Cousins was published in 1836. 

His body has been deposited in the ceme- 
tery of St. Cuthbert’s college at Ushaw 
near Durham, to which institution he has 
bequeathed his library. 


JoserH Rocerson, Esa. 

May 11. At his residence, Elm Bank 
House, Barnes, Surrey, in his 66th year, 
Joseph Rogerson, esq. proprietor of the 
Mark Lane Express and of the Farmer’s 
Magazine. 

Mr. Rogerson was born at Sotby in 
Lincolnshire. Born in a county now 
famous before all others for the pursuits 
of agriculture, Mr. Rogerson himself came 
of a family even then renowned for their 
breed of stock and system of farming. It 
is not surprising, then, that he should 
have determined on adopting the same 
kind of life. He was, in fact, in every 
way singularly fitted for the occupation : 
his natural taste, as well as education, 
gave him a leaning towards it; while his 
acknowledged excellence as a judge of 
cattle, of sheep and horses, as well as of 
beasts, warrant the belief that he must 
have eventually succeeded, had circum- 
stances allowed him to persevere in the 
business. This, however, was not ordained 
to be. The worst of all difficulties—those 
which meet the young man at his start in 
life—soon crowded on Mr. Rogerson. His 
best energies were cramped; the benefit 
of the improvements he had effected denied 
him ; and, in a word, his hopes and aspi- 
rations of succeeding in the life of his 
fathers harshly dealt with. In a spirit of 
determination, highly characteristic of the 
man, he himself pronounced them at once 
destroyed ; and, with equal promptitude 
of action, he bade adieu to his native 
county, resolved to begin the battle of life 
again in London. There was little en- 
couragement for this step. His means 
had necessarily decreased, and there was 
not one friendly hand in the wide me- 
tropolis held out to welcome him. But 
his own counsel was his adviser—his own 
genius and activity his only patrons. He 
soon engaged in an entirely new occupa- 
tion, in which, in comparatively a short 
time, he found himself eminently success- 
ful. Still the pursuit was not without its 
drawbacks, and obstacles again intervening, 
he was induced to attempt another change, 
and enter on the business of a printer. 
How, without any previous preparation, 
he proved himself equal to the duties of 
this station, may be determined by the 
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result,. The same quick perception, sound 
judgment, and even temper, ensured hi 
well-doing ; and, while he daily added to 
his connection, he as surely gained the 
esteem and attachment of those who served 
under him. 

But the mere routine of superintending 
the work of a printing-office was not 
enough for a man of Mr. Rogerson’s mind 
and capability, and he again sought a 
wider scope to employ his energies. With 
a taste, or rather love, still as strong as 
ever for that pursuit in which he had been 
born and bred, he sought once more for 
some direct association with it. In con- 
junction, then, with his elder brother, and 
others whose early life had equally in- 
clined them to the study of rural affairs, 
Mr. Rogerson, some twenty years since, 
established the Mark Lane Express, and, 
from its reception, a very few years after- 
wards commenced the Farmer’s Maga- 
zine. In both these publications the 
formation of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety of England was unceasingly ad- 
vocated ; and when that body received its 
charter, Mr. Rogerson at once became a 
Governor, and so continued to the time of 
his decease. He also took an active part 
in the establishment of the Royal Farmers’ 
Insurance Office, of which he was ap- 
pointed Chairman, and to whose interests, 
so long as health and strength permitted 
him, he devoted unremitting attention. 

As another instance of how continually 
his thoughts and pleasures turned towards 
a country life, it may be mentioned that 
for some years he persevered—hopelessly 
as it seemed—with a Monthly Calendar 
of Field Sports, but that eventually the 
long-established ‘‘ Sporting Magazine ’’ 
came into his possession. 

During the latter part of his life he suf- 
fered severely from paralysis; but that 
spirit, which had never previously allowed 
him to repine, supported him here, and, 
beyond an occasional irritability, he showed 
little interruption in the use of those high 
faculties which had so long and deservedly 
distinguished him. As a husband, a father, 
a friend, or a master, alike is his memory 
to be revered; while his good fortune was 
gathered together in no heap, but brought 
good to all that were grouped around him. 
Mr. Rogerson having thus obtained those 
‘‘ worthy ends and expectations,” which 
Lord Bacon has termed the sweetest satis- 
factions a man can look back upon at the 
hour of death, the struggling spirit, at its 
departure, left, as a cheering remembrance 
to his sorrowing family, the clear eviden- 
ces of those Christian principles which 
became more brightly developed at the 
close of his mortal career.—(From the 
Farmer’s Magazine for July, which is 
illustrated with Mr. Rogerson’s portrait.) 
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Tuomas Wricut Hint, Esa. 

June 13. At Tottenham, Middlesex, 
aged 88, Thomas Wright Hill, esq. 

He was the founder of the school at 
Hazelwood, near Birmingham, the system 
of which was described in a volume en- 
titled, ** Public Education. Plans for the 
Government and Liberal Instruction of 
Boys in large numbers.” At first pub- 
lished anonymously in 1822, and after- 
wards announcing the name of Hazelwood 
School in 8vo. 1825. 

This book (in its first edition) was re- 
viewed in the 41st volume of the Edin- 
burgh Review. 

In 1824 a monthly magazine was set on 
foot in the school, called ‘‘ The Hazel- 
wood Magazine.’”’ This was continued 
until the end of 1830. 

In the year 1827 Mr. Hill, and his 
sons, purchased the ancient mansion of 
Bruce Castle, at Tottenham, which they 
opened as a branch establishment of Ha- 
zlewood, which, after some years, was 
wholly removed thither. It is still con- 
ducted with much success by his son, Mr. 
Arthur Hill. 

The eldest son of the deceased is Mr. 
Matthew Davenport Hill, Q.C., the Re- 
eorder of Birmingham, lately appointed 
one of the Commissioners in Bankruptcy. 
Another of his sons is Mr. Rowland Hill, 
author of the postage reformation; and 
the fourth is Mr. Frederick Hill, now as- 
sistant-secretary to his brother, known for 
many years past as a valuable fublic 
officer in prison inspection. Another son, 
Mr. Edwin Hill, has achieved an honour- 
able celebrity as one of the joint inventors 
and patentees of the envelope folding ma- 
chine, which has so much interested the 
public at the Great Exhibition. 

We are informed that some of the pa- 

ers left in manuscript by’ Mr. Hill will 
be collected in a volume, and perhaps ac- 
companied by a biographical memoir. 





Mrs. Hareiet Lee. 

Aug. 1. In Vyvyan terrace, Clifton, in 
her 95th year, Mrs. Harriet Lee, one of 
the authors of ‘* The Canterbury Tales.”’ 

Sophia and Harriet Lee were the 
daughters of Mr. John Lee, a performer 
at Covent Garden Theatre. Soon after 
their father’s death they opened a school 
called Belvidere House in Bath, which 
they carried on for many years with con- 
siderable success. 

Sophia was the author of the Chapter 
of Accidents, a comedy performed at the 
Haymarket in 1780; Almeyda, a tragedy, 
in which Mrs. Siddons personated the 
heroine, in 1796; Assignation, a comedy 
acted at Drury Lane in 1407 ; The Recess, 
said to have been the first historical romance 
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in English, 1783; The Hermit’s Tale, a 
ballad, 1787 ; and the Life of a Lover, a 
novel, in six volumes, 1804. Of these 
works fuller particulars will be found in 
the memoir* of Mrs. Sophia Lee, which 
was given in our Magazine on her death 
in 1824, vol. xerv. ii. 88. 

Harriet appeared on the literary stage 
a few years after her sister. Her first 
work was “ The Error of Innocence,” a 
novel, in five volumes, 1786. In 1787 
she produced ‘‘ The New Peerage; or, 
Our Eyes may Deceive us;’’ a comedy. 

She was the principal author of The 
Canterbury Tales, published in five volumes 
1797-1805 ; her sister's only contribu- 
tions being the Young Lady’s Tale and 
the Clergyman’s. Though harmonizing 
in mind, the two sisters were unlike in 
style, and one did not usually assist in the 
writings of the other. The tale of “ Kreutz- 
ner,’’ by Mrs. H. Lee, suggested to Lord 
Byron his tragedy of Werner, and in its 
preface he acknowledged that “ the germ 
of much he had written was discernible 
in that popular Romance.” 

Those whose gratification it was to 
know Mrs. H. Lee, and to enjoy her re- 
markable conversational powers, could 
trace in her clear depth of judgment and 
intellect, her vigorous and comprehensive 
memory, and facility of arrangement, that 
combination of the gifts of genius, without 
which the tale of “ Kreutzner’’ could not 
have been written. It displays an ever- 
working imagination weaving its beautiful 
tissues, an insight into human motives, 
and a power of pursuing them into the 
very recesses of the heart, and drawing 
them forth in all their varieties, to play 
with characteristic certainty the parts that 
develope the preconceived plot and moral 
of the tale. 

Mrs. Harriet Lee’s other works were 
Clara Lennox, a novel in two volumes, 
1797 ; and The Mysterious Marriage, or 
the Heirship of Roselva, a play, 1798. 

She was the friend of another literary 
sisterhood—Jane and Anna-Maria Porter, 
who were her neighbours at Bristol. More 
intimate friends she mourned years ago, 
in the elder portion of the Kemble family 
—Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble. 

The two sisters were among the first to 
predict the eminence of Sir T. Lawrence, 
who in his after-life, in acknowledgment 
of their kindness, and as a memorial of 
his regard and friendship, presented to 








* The novel which was falsely published 
in her name, as there alluded to, was 
“ Ormond; or, The Debauchee, 1810,’ 
which we now mention, because it is still 
attributed to her in Watt’s Bibliotheca 
Britannica, 
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them thé portraits of Mrs. Siddons and 
John Kemble, and the more valuable 
portrait (one of his very best) of their 
friend Gen. Paoli. Mrs. Lee retained her 
large and clear faculties to nearly thé last 
moment of her life. 





Mr. Pio CraNcHETTINI. 

July 21. At Cheltenham, in his 52nd 
year, Mr. Pio Cianchettini. 

He was born in London on the 11th 
Dec. 1799, and was the second son of F. 
Cianchettini, of Rome, and of Veronica 
Dussek. When only five years old he 
performed in public a sonata of his own 
composition in the Opera concert-room in 
London; after which he travelled with his 
father through Germany, Holland, and 
France, in each of which countries he ex- 
hibited his extraordinary talents with great 
success, and was even called ‘* Mozart 
Britannicus.’”? On his return to London 
he continued his studies, and at eight 
years old spoke perfectly well the French, 
English, Italian, and German languages, 
Immediately after this age he commenced 
the composition of various instrumental 
pieces, amongst the rest a grand concerto, 
which he executed at a concert in London 
in 1809, receiving the greatest applause. 
Cianchettini attended Madame Catalini, 
when first in England, in several of her 
musical tours, acting as composer and 
conductor of her concerts; end was re- 
engaged by that celebrated singer and 
actress on her return to England in 1822. 

Cianchettini married a daughter of the 
Jate Mr. Thomas Everill, baker, of Wor- 
cester, and has left an only son, now 
about twelve years of age, and of whose 
acquirements report speaks most favour- 
ably. It is hoped that some friends of 
the deceased will procure his admission to 
& musical academy. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 30. Aged 35, the Rev. Thomas Jerrom, 
principal of the Money Schools, Bombay, late of 
Oeckbrook, Derbyshire. 

June 14. At Erindale, Upper Canada, aged 85, 
the Rev. James Magrath, M.A. Trinity college, 
Dublin, for many years Rector of the township of 
Toronto, previously Rector of Shankill, diocese of 
Leighlin, and formerly of Castlerea, Roscommon. 
During the Irish Rebellion, in 1798, he was curate 
of Killenvoy, co. Roscommon, and in consequence 
of his exertions in discovering what was called the 
shocking conspiracy, the then Secretary of State 
for Ireland authorised him to offer any reward he 
thought necessary, in order to procure further 
information regarding that treasonable design. 
As an acknowledgment of his well-timed and 
loyal services, Mr. Magrath was presented by the 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Marquess Corn- 
wallis, with the living of St. Kill, co. Kilkenny. 
He held commissions of the peace for seven coun- 
ties, and was deputy-governor of the county of 
] mmon. In May, 1827, Mr. Magrath arrived 
in Canada, and in the same year was preferred to 
the rectory of the Credit, which he held till the 
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period of his decease. In addition to the duties of 
St. Peter’s church, he for many years officiated 
at Hurontario church, on the Centre Road. . Mr, 
Magrath was the senior missionary, and the oldest 
clergyman in the diocese of Toronto, 

June 30. At Kingston, Jamaica, the Rev. James 
Dawson, Rector of St. John’s, in that island. 

July 3, Aged 66, the Rev. 7. Marshall, Carate 
of Eccleston, Lancashire. 

July 4. Aged 65, the 


years " 

July 6. At Leguan, British Guiana, 84, 
the Rev. William Hamilton, Reetor of St. Peter’s, 
Leguan, formerly of New Inn Hall, Oxford; B.A. 
1842, M.A. 1849. He was the eldest son of Chariés 
Hamilton, esq. late of Exeter. . 

July9. Aged 65, the Rev. John White, Rector 
of Chevington and Hargrave, Suffolk. Both 
were in his own patronage, and he had held the 
for about thirty-two years. 

July 10. At Stonehouse, the Rev. Robert Francis 
Stapylton Bree, Vicar of Tintagel and a magistrate 
for the county of Cornwall; and fermerly of 
Sydenham, Kent. He was the third and 
son of the Rev. John Bree, Rector of Mark’s ' 
Essex, by Anne, daughter of the Rev. Sir 
Stapylton, of Myton, co. York, Bart. and was bro- 
ther to Martin Bree, who took the nameé of Sta- 
pylton on the death of his uncle Sir Martin Sta- 
pylton, the eighth and last Baronet, and was 
father of the present Stapylton Stapylton, esq. of 
Myton. He was presented to Tintagel by the 
Dean and C. of Windsor in 1835. 

At the glebe, Glenavy, co. Antrim, aged 70, the 
SO Jebb. Salisbury 

y 15. At Osenpton vicarage, near ; 
the Rev. Edward Player. 

July 16. At Winchester, aged 26, the Rev. 
Richard Jeston Ogle, M.A. Fellow of Lineoln col- 


lege, Oxford. 

July 17, Aged 81, the Rev. Edward Phillips, 
wat of Seipacoos ¢ 1 S Gxmuridge B.A. 1708 
was 0 e CO) 4 , B.A, \ 
He had faithfully perfirinee his parochial duties 
for nearly fifty years, and had preferment, 
though his income was small. 

July 18, At Waddington, Line. aged 56, the 
Rev. Charles John Meredith, Rector of that parish 
(1848), and late Fellow of Lincoln college, Oxford. 

At Pitney, Somerset, aged 74, the . Joseph 
Shaw, Rector of High Ham (1803), in the same 


county. 

July 19. At Kelloe, Durham, 74, the Rev. 
Robert Birkett, Vicar of that sh (1814). He 
was father of the Rev. Robert Birkett, B.D. Fellow 
of Emmanuel college, Cam . 

At Ludlow, the Rev. Arthur Willis, Head Master 
of King Edward the Sixth’s grammar-school, and 
evening lecturer at St. Lawrence’s church, in 
that town. He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1828, M.A. 1831; and, previously to his elec- 
tion to Ludlow school, held the third mastership at 
Shrewsbury under the distinguished Dr. Kennedy. 
He married June 27; 1840, Marianne, widow of 
Capt. Serjeantson, of the 40th regt. 

July 20. At Clifton, aged 39, the Rev. Frederick 
Myers, Incumbent of St. John’s church, Keswick, 
Cumberland (1839), and late Fellow of Clare 
hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1833, M.A. 1836. He mar- 
ried, in 1889, Fanny, youngest dan. of J. C. Lueas 
Caicraft, esq. of Ancaster, eo. Lincoln, who died 
in 1840; and secondly, in 1842, Susan-Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late John Marshall, esq. M.P, 
for Yorkshire, and sister to Lady Monteagle and 
wily 24. The Rev. Charles Arthur Alb Lloyd. 

uly 24, e Rev. Chari rthur Alban 
Rector of Whittington (1809) and Vicar of Selattyn 
(1846), Salop. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1806, M.A. 1809. 

July 26- At Messina, Sicily, the Rev. Matthew 
Drake Babington, Incumbent of St. George’s chapel, 
Whitwick (1828), and of the Oaks chapel, Charn- 
wood Forest, Leic. and Rural Dean. He was the 
only son of the Rey. Matthew Babington, formerly 
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Vicar of Rothley, Leic. by Elizabeth, only child of 

hard Roberts Drake, esq. of Leicester. He was 
of Trinity college, gay 4 B.A. 1812, M.A. 
1816. He married, in 1820, Hannah, daughter of 
B. Fleetwood Churchill, esq. of Northampton, and 
had issue one son, Churchill Babington, of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. 

At Wellsbourne, Warw. aged 52, the Rev. Fre- 
derick Townsend, eighth and youngest son of the 
late Gore Townsend, esq. of Honington Hall, in 
that county, by Lady Elizabeth Windsor, second 
daughter of Other-Lewis fourth Earl of Plymouth. 

July 27. At Flempton, near Bury St. Edmund’s, 
in his 72d year, the Rev. Alerander Browne, M.A. 
of Branton, Northumberland, and Rector of 
Flempton with Hengrave (1845). 

July 30. At Sancreed, Cornwall, aged 76, the 
Rev. Henry Comyn, Vicar of that parish (1837). 
He was of Christ church, Oxford, B.A. 1799, 
M.A. 1808. 

Aged 54, the Rev. Robert Charles William Witk- 
inson, Curate of Middleton, Lancashire. He was 
of Trinity college, Camb. B.A. 1821, M.A. 1825. 

July 31. At Swinnerton, Staff. aged 69, the Rev. 
Christopher Dodsley, Rector of that place. He was 
younger brother of W. Dodsley Flamstead, esq. of 
Little Hallam, co. Derby, and formerly of the 
Royal Dragoons. 

Aug. 2. At Leighton, Salop, aged 78, the Rev. 
Robert Maddocks, Vicar of that place (1816), and 
Rector of Sidbury (1819). He was of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1797. 

Aug. 4. At Alphington, Devon, aged 71, the 
Rey. Richard Ellicombe, Rector of that parish, and 
Prebendary of Exeter. He was the second sur- 
viving son of the Rey. William Ellicombe, who had 
been the previous Rector of Alphington 51 years, 
whose death, at the age of 86, occurred in April 
1831, by his wife Hannah Rous. The late Rector 
was of Exeter college, Oxford, and graduated B.A. 
1802, M.A. 1811. By his wife Eliza, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. John Swete, of Oxton House, 
Devon, he has left one son, and a daughter mar- 
ried to Walter Copleston Ratcliffe, esq. of Warleigh, 
co. Devon. His remains were followed to the 
grave by a numerous body of his parishioners, 
male and female, who had voluntarily assembled 
to join the members of his family in paying this 
last token of respect to their pastor, who, in the 
midst of the enjoyment of vigorous health, had 
been suddenly removed from them after a few 
hours’ illness. 

Aug. 19. At Radwell, Herts. aged 70, the Rey. 
Charles John Spencer, M.A. for 27 years Curate 
and for 17 years Rector of that parish, and for 43 
years Curate of Edworth, Beds. He was the last 
surviving son of the Rey, Edward Spencer, Rector 
of Winkfield, Wilts. 





DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 


Aug. 25, 1850. At Adelaide, S. Australia, aged 
47, Capt. Charles William Litchfield, Inspector of 
Police, leaving a widow and nine children. 

Jan. 10,1851. Major-General George Dean Pitt, 
K.H. commanding the troops in New Zealand. 
He entered the Royal African corps as George 
Dean in 1805. In 1807 he served in the West 
Indies, and was present at the capture of the 
Danish islands in that year. He served at the 
capture of Martinique in 1809. From 1811 to 1814 
he served in the Peninsular war, and was present 
at Albuera, in the actions at Usarge and Almarez, 
the siege of Badajoz, the battles of Vittoria, Pam- 
peluna, and the Pyrenees, for which he had re- 
ceived the war medal and four clasps. In 1836 he 
was nominated a Knight of Hanover, in 1837 be- 
came Colonel in the army and Inspecting Field 
Officer of the Leeds Recruiting District, and in Jan. 
1840 removed to London as Superintendent of the 
Recruiting Department, which office he held until 
his promotion to Major-General Nov. 9, 1846. In 
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Jan. following he was appointed to the command 
of the troops in New Zealand. He took the addi- 
tional name of Pitt in or before 1819. 

Feb. 25. At Hobart Town, James Ebenezer Bi- 
cheno, esq. barrister-at-law, Colonial Secretary of 
Van Diemen’s Land, formerly of Tymaen, Pyle, 
Glamorganshire. He was called to the bar of the 
Middle Temple May 17, 1822. 

March 14. In Jersey, aged 73, Colonel Daniel 
Falla. He served in Egypt in 1801, was at Wal- 
cheren on Lord Chatham’s staff, and at the siege 
of Flushing. In 1822 he was appointed Town 
Major at Gibraltar, which post he held for many 
years, and attained the rank of Colonel in 1838. 

On his passage from Ceylon, aged 21, Eusebius 
Hamilton, second son of the late Rev. Allen Morgan. 

March 23. In Van Diemen’s Land, aged 73, 
Thomas Anstey, esq. one of the largest land pro- 
prietors and oldest magistrates of the colony, and 
many years a member of the legislative council : 
father of Thomas Chisholm Anstey, esq. M.P. for 
Youghal. 

May 19. At Lahore, by his own hand, during 
delirium, produced by brain fever, aged 25, Wil- 
liam Conrad Lochner, H.E.1.C.’s Civil Service. 

May 20. On his passage from India, Capt. Fre- 
derick William Cornish, Bengal. Art. eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Charles Cornish, esq. of 
Gatcombe House. 

June 2. At Stonehouse, aged 71, Colonel John 
M‘Callum, R.M. He entered the service Jan. 1798, 
became First Lieutenant 1803, Captain 1812, brevet 
Major 1830, Lieut.-Colonel July 1837, Colonel and 
2nd Commandant Feb. 1842, and Colonel Com- 
mandant of the Plymouth Division Dec. 1847. Ile 
retired on full pay April 1849, and was in the re- 
ceipt of the good-service pension of 1507. He was 
at the capture of the Victorine, French privateer, 
in boats under his command, in 1800; was at the 
battle of Trafalgar ; the forcing of the Dardanelles 
and destruction of a Turkish squadron in 1807 ; 
and was employed on various occasions in cutting 
out and destroying enemy’s vessels. He com- 
manded the reserve battalion serving in Syria, 
and the British troops quartered at Acre, in 
1841. 

At Kurrachee, in India, aged 50, Major Edward 
Townsend, H.M. 83rd regt. He was the eldest 
son of the late Horatio Townsend, esq. formerly of 
Bridgmount, co. Cork, and his maternal grand- 
father was Lieut.-Gen. Townsend, Inspector-Ge- 
neral of his Majesty’s forces 1794. He entered the 
service Muay 1816, became Lieut. Oct. 1824, Captain 
Feb. 1826, brevet Major Noy. 1841, Major Dec. 
1848. He was appointed, Feb. 1826, by Sir Patrick 
Ross, then Governor of Antigua, his aid-de-camp 
and private secretary. Having studied, 1833-4, in 
the senior department of the R.M. college, Sand- 
hurst, he passed a distinguished examination. In 
1838-9 the 83rd regiment, then in Canada, in 
which he was serving, took part in repelling the 
invasion of the American sympathisers ; and in 
1841-2 he was appointed by Major-Gen. Sir Richard 
Jackson, then commander-in-chief of her Ma- 
jesty’s forces in Canada, to execute a military 
survey of the district of Niagara, in Upper Canada. 
In 1847-8, during the famine in Ireland, he was 
appointed by the Board of Works, on account of 
his high character as an officer and accurate 
powers of business, Government Inspector of Relief 
Committees, first in the co. Cavan, and afterwards 
in the co. Monaghan ; and in these capacities he 
acted on various occasions with much decision 
and moral firmness, as well as ever-ready kind- 
ness. He married, Dec. 29, 1840, his cousin Isa- 
bella, dau. of the late Rev. Horace Townsend, of 
Derry, near Ross-Carbery, co. Cork. 

June5. At Madras, Capt. Frederick Wolley, 
14th Bombay Nat. Inf. youngest son of the late 
Rey. Godfrey Wolley, Rector of Hawnby, and 
Vicar of Hutton Bushell, Yorks. 

June 6. At Kohat, in the Punjaub, aged 33, 
Lieut. William Hay, Bengal Art. only surviving 
son of the late Robert Hay, esq. E.I.Co’s. Navy. 
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June 12, At Madyvas, aged 55, John Horsley, 
esq. Civil and Sessions Judge of Cuddalore. 

June 21. At Keyford, Frome Selwood, aged 75, 
the relict of James Candy, esq. 

At York, in his 40th year, George Danby, esq. 
of the firm of Hotham and Danby, brewers. He 
had been for nearly six years a member of the 
City Council, and an assiduous advocate of all 
practical and salutary improvements. His politics 
were conservative. His funeral was the largest 
witnessed in York for many years past, being at- 
tended by a large assemblage of public and private 
friends in twenty-four carriages. His body was 
carried to High Calton. 

In Georgetown, Demerara, aged 24, Fitzroy- 
John, fifth son of the late Major-Gen. Stephen Ar- 
thur Goodman. 

July 1. At Copenhagen, John M‘Caul, esq. 

July 2. Aged 32,Mr. John Lean Thornton, late 
of the Norwich circuit, proprietor of the Theatre 
Royal, Rochester. 

July 3. At Cookstown, Capt. Lind. He re- 
ceived a grape shot at the battle of Waterloo, 
weighing ten ounces, which he kept as a relic, 
hooped in silver. The shot entered at the breast, 
and was cut out behind the shoulder three days 
after the battle. He was reported as killed in the 
Gazette. 

At Bath, Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. Charles 
Joseph Orman, of Shouldham. 

July 4. In Bryanston-sq. aged 71, Sophia-Caro- 
line, widow of Benjamin Harenc, esq. of Foots 
Cray Place, Kent. 

At Leicester, aged 71, Ann, dau. of the late Mr. 
John Throsby, author of the History of Leicester, 
and Excursions in Leicestershire. 

At Ryde, the widow of Edward Turner, esq. of 
Warrington. 

At Montreal, Colonel Henry William Vavasour, 
commanding the Royal Engineers in Canada. He 
entered the Engineers in 1804, became a first 
Lieutenant in 1805, a Captain in 1809, a Major in 
1813, a brevet Lieut.-Colonel in 1829, and in 1845 
a full Colonel. He served in the Peninsular war, 
and was present at the defence of Cadiz in 1810-11, 

July 5, At Thatcham, Berks, John Barfield, esq. 

In Portland-pl. Alicia, wife of Chas. Elliott, esq. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, George 
Stockdale, esq. Notting-hill-terrace, Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Benjamin Ellis, esq. of Liverpool. 

Aged 59, in Alpha-road, Regent’s-park, Colonel 
Joseph Edward Greaves Elmsall, of Woodlands, 
near Doncaster. Le was present at the battle of 
Waterloo as Capt. in the Ist Dragoon Guards, and 
was placed on half-pay in 1821. On the 13th of 
Sept. 1828, he entered the South-West Yorkshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry as Captain of the Tickhill 
troop, and afterwards became Captain of the 2nd 
Doncaster troop; he was promoted to be Major 
1841, and he was made Colonel 1846. He was 
put into the commission of the peace for the West 

Riding in 1839. 

At Trull, near Taunton, aged 68, retired Com- 
mander Leigh Spark Jack (1840), R.N. of East- 
brook. He was a Lieutenant of 1806, and had 
seen some service during the war, having been for 
eighteen years on full-pay. 

At Greenwich, aged 36, Ann, wife of Dr. Thomas 
Oak Mitchell. 

Amelia, dau. of the late William Sims, esq. of 
Hubbards Hall, Essex. 

At Bath, aged 63, Anne, wife of John Stone, 
¢sq. barrister-at-law, of Henbury, near Bristol. 

At Clifton, aged 47, Robert Straton, esq. of 
Willsbridge House, Glouc. one of the justices of the 
peace for the county. 

July 6. At Watford, aged 81, Thomas Bett, esq. 
late of the Inland Revenue department, Old 
Broad-st. 

At Brook Green, Middlesex, aged 86, George 
Bird, esq. an eminent builder, and nearly the 
whole of his life a resident of Hammersmith. From 
an humble origin he and his late brother and 
partner, Mr. William Bird, raised themselyes by 
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their industry and activity to be amongst the most 
respected and influential men in their neighbour- 
hood. They have been the builders of several pub- 
lic works, amongst which may be noticed the ad- 
jacent churches of Turnham Green and Shepherd’s 
Bush. Mr. G. Bird has left several sons, all set- 
tled in respectable stations of life. 

At Kirkstyle, near Kilmarnock, aged 83, An- 
drew Deans, esq. lately of Glasgow. 

In Lower John-st. Golden-sq. aged 48, William 
Hills, esq. of the Oxford and Cambridge Club, for- 
merly of St. John’s college, Cambridge, M.A. 

Aged 77, Jas. Hodder, esq. of Allington, Dorset. 

In London, William Jenkins, esq. storekeeper 
in Her Majesty’s dockyard, Devonport. 

At High Seacombe, Cheshire, Anne, widow of 
James Johnson, esq. late of Kendal, and last sur- 
viving child of William Yate, . of Liverpool. 

At Plymouth, aged 54, Mary-Cunningham, wife 
of Lieut. Robert Lethbridge, R.N. 

At Exeter, aged 65, Mary-Davis, wife of Paul 
Measer, esq. eldest dau. of the late Rey. Henry 
Cox Mason, Rector of Bermondsey. 

Elizabeth-Staples, wife of George William Oakes, 
esq. of Nottingham-place, dau. of the late Robert 
Fisher, esq. of Mitcham. 

At Southam, aged 70, Elizabeth, wife of Robert 
Poole, esq. 

At the St. Louis theatre, America, Mrs. Shea, 
formeriy Miss Kemble, granddaughter of Stephen 
Kemble, and grandniece of Mrs. Siddons. During 
the performance of Jack Sheppard, a large flat 
iron, suspending a lamp from the ceiling, slipped 
from its fastenings and fell to the ground, striking 
Mrs. Shea on the top of the head, when she im- 
mediately fell dead upon the stage. 

Aged 25, Kosciusko Simmons, esq. youngest son 
of the late Nathaniel Simmons, esq. of Croydon. 

At Teplitz, in Bohemia, aged 49, Wm. Teevan, 
esq. surgeon, of Bryanston-sq. 

At the Priory, near Monmouth, the residence of 
R. P. Boyd, esq. aged 82, Mrs. Elizabeth Wright, 
formerly of Acomb, near York. 

At Southwell, Notts, aged 87, Esther, widow of 
the Rev. Charles Wylde, D.D. Rector of St. Nicho- 
las, Nottingham, and Preb. of Southwell. 

July 7. At Whickham, Durham, aged 76, Mrs. 
Bruce, last surviving dau. of the late Thomas 
Bates, D.D. Rector of Whalton. 

At Oxford, aged 62, Alderman Richard Chilling- 
worth Godfrey. He served the office of Mayor a 
few years since. 

Aged 50, S.S. Lowe, esq. Stratford-on-Avon. 

At the residence of his son, Capt. Mullen, the 
Governor of the Glasgow prison, Lieut.-Colonel 
Robert Mullen, K.H. late Ist. Royal Regiment. 
He had seen much arduous service during his 
lengthened career. 

July 8. At Trent Park, of spasm of the heart, 
in her 40th year, the Lady Agneta-Elizabeth, wife 
of R. C. L. Bevan, esq. youngest sister to the pre- 
sent Earl of Hardwicke. She was married in 1846, 

Aged 73, George Bramwell, esq. of Tynedale-pl. 
Islington, late of Finch-lane, London, banker. 

At Pierrepont, near Farnham, Emma, second 
dau. of the late Isaac Currie, esq. of Bush-hill. 

At Heckley, aged 50, leaving a widow and one 
daughter, Edward Fenwicke, esq. son of the late 
James Fenwicke, esq. of Longwitton Hall, by his 
wife Jane, only child and heir of John Manners, 
esq. of Long Framlington, all in the county of 
Northumberland. 

In Great James-st. Bedford-row, aged 83, Miss 
Sarah Penny. 

At Dickleburgh Rectory, Norfolk, aged 87, 
Lydia, relict of the Very Rey. George Stevenson, 
Dean of Kilfenora. 

July 9. At New Jersey, U.S. Capt. Nenon Arm- 
strong, formerly of the 30th Regt. late Paymaster 
of the 7th Dragoon Guards, son of Gen, Arm- 
strong, of Bath. He retired on half-pay of the 
8ist regt. in 1840. 

At Brompton, aged 57, Caroline, relict of the 

tev. Richard Harris Barham, Minor Canon of 
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St. Paul’s (of whom a memoir was given in our 
Magazine for Sept. 1845.) She wasthe third dau. 
of Capt. Smart, R. Eng. and has left one son, the 
tev. R. D. Barham, and two daughters. 

At Blackheath-hill, Mary-Anne, wife of George 
Blake, esq. formerly of Dover. 

At Chertsey, aged 88, John Blenkin, esq. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 84, Mr. James 
Cretney. He translated Parnel’s ‘‘ Hermit,” and 
other poetic pieces, into the vernacular of the 
island, and was considered one of the best Gaelic 
scholars of the day. : 

Aged 78, George Dobree, esq. of Russell-place, 
Fitzroy-sq. : 

At the residence of her son-in-law Robert 
French, esq. at an advanced age, Mrs. Boniface, 
mother of Thomas Boniface, esq. chief steward to 
the Duke of Norfolk. 

Ernest Alexander, infant son of the Hon. W. E. 
Fitzmaurice, and nephew to the Earl of Orkney. 

At Mutley, Devonport, Eliza, wife of G. B 
Hoffmeister, esq. comm. H.M, steamer Cyclops. 

At York-gate, Regent’s-park, Lucy Henry King- 
ston, esq. second son of the late John Kingston, 
esq. M.P. for Lymington, and nephew of the late 
L. Knightley, esq. and of the late Rev. Sir John 
Knightley, Bart. of Fawsley, Northamptonshire. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, aged 68, Octavius 
Leefe, esq. 

At Eccleshall, Tideswell, aged 65, William New- 
ton, esq. 

At Lancaster, aged 38, Robert Ripley, esq. M.D. 
of Whitby. 

At Southampton, Col. Wm. Roberts, late R.Art. 
He entered the service in Dec. 1795; became 
Lieut. 1797 ; Captain, 1803; Major, 1814; Lieut.- 
Colonel, 1827; and Colonel, 1841. He served in 
the Peninsula from May, 1810, to Oct. 1812, and 
again from May, 1813, to the end of the war in 
1814, including the defence of Cadiz, battle, of 
Barossa, and capture of Seville. He received the 
gold medal for Barossa, having commanded a field 
battery. 

At Cromer, Charles Whaley Spurgeon, esq. of 
King’s Lynn, second son of the late Rev. C. 
Spurgeon of Harpley. 

Maria-Louisa, dau. of John Jolliffe Tufnell, esq. 
of Langleys, Essex. 

In Upper Woburn-pl. aged 80, Joseph Vernon, 
esq. formerly Receiver of the Fees at the Treasury. 

At Chelsfield, Kent, aged 74, Thos. Waring, esq. 

July 10. At Chertsey, aged 88, John Blenkin, 
esq. 

In Bryanston-sq. Marianne, relict of John Henry 
Burges, esq. of Parkanaur, Tyrone, and sister of 
the late Sir William Johnstone, Bart. of Gilford, 
Downshire. 

At Freshwater, I.W. aged 32, Thomas Mayer 
Carvick, esq. of Wyke, Yorks. and Moat-mount, 
Middlesex. 

At Godstone, aged 72, Charles Newbery, esq. 

At Bristol, aged 78, Sophia, widow of John Rey- 
nolds, esq. of Blackheath. 

In Upper Seymour-st. Mrs. Frederick Ricketts. 

At Whitby, aged 54, John Ripley, esq. surgeon. 

_At Charlton-villa, near Sudbury, Middlesex, on 
his 82nd birthday, Samuel Tull, esq. of Fen- 
church-st. 

Aged 93, Constantia-Maria-Burgoyne Wren, 
eldest and last surviving great-granddau. of Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

July 11. While on a visit at the house of her 
son-in-law Mr. Joshua Wilson, Highbury-pl. aged 
80, Mary-Peard, wife of Thomas Bulley, esq. of 
Liverpool. 

At Croydon, aged 70, Theodore H. A. Fielding, 
esq. late Prof. of Civil Drawing at Addiscombe. 

_ Aged 29, Emma, wife of Charles Gardiner Guth- 
rie, esq. of Pall-mall, and only dau. of the late 
Wm. Sams, esq. of St. James’s-st. and East Sheen. 

At Warminster, Miss Arundel Harding. 

At Glasgow, Charles Hugh James, esq. surgeon, 
late 39th Regt. 

At the residence of her brother Henry Kennedy, 
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esq. of Bangor, Frances, dau. of.the late John 
Eaeaiy, of Eltham, formerly of Hammersmith. 

At Freshford, Som. aged 60, Elizabeth, wife of 
Capt. Eyre Coote Lord, late of E.I.C.S. 

At Canterbury, aged 21, Gustayus Matthew Ed- 
ward, eldest son of Edward MacMahon; esq. for- 
merly of Cadogan-pl. ' 

ed 79, Sarah, wife of William Reed, esq. of 
Bedfont. 

Aged 54, Mr. John Seeley, of Fore-st. one of the 
Common Councilmen of Cripplegate Ward. 

At Bampton, Deyon, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. 
Francis Edward Seymour, R.N.. She_ was the 
second dau. of Charles Cooke, esq. of Bath, was 
married in 1815, and leaves issue one ae fhe Rev. 
Francis Payne Seymour, and two daughters. 

At Nunthorpe Hall, Cleveland, Mary-Ann, se- 
cond dau. of Wm. Simpson, esq. 

At Bridgnorth, Susan, wife of Wm. Skelding, 
esq. surgeon, E.1.Co’s. service, and dau. of the late 
Jas. Wakeman, esq. of Worcester. 

Aged 21, Barlow, youngest son of Barlow Slade, 
of Frome, Somerset, surgeon. " 

At Stranraer, aged 74, Margaret, relict of John 
Torrance, esq. . 

July 12. In London, aged 37, Caroline, second 
daughter of Lieut.-General Carey. 

At Warmley Honse, Glouc. aged 71, George 
Madgwick Davidson, esq. , 

Aged 39, Daniel Bedford Moore, esq. B.A. late 
of Caius college, Cambridge. d 

At Gosport, aged 55, Mary-Anne, relict of 
Charles King Oakley, esq. ’ 

At Maidstone, Mary, wife of Captain Gardine 
Shaw, late of 14th Drag. 

In Kentish-town, aged 33, Eliza, wife of Thomas 
Spalding, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 89, Mrs. Elizabeth Story, dau. 
of the late Caleb Lomax, esq. of Childwickbury, 
Herts, and widow of Col. John Story. 

At Cheltenham, aged 61, Samuel Ferrand Wad- 
dington, esq. 

In Milton-st. Dorset-sq. Julia, widow of George 
Warren, esq. of Upper Montagu-st. 

July 13. At Andover, aged 82, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Attwood. 

At Northholt, near Uxbridge, William Cotterell 
Warwick Bingley, eldest son of the late William 
Cotterell Bingley, of Brompton, solicitor. 

At Northbrook House, near Farnham, Dorothy, 
youngest dau. of the late R. Bustard, esq. 

At Darlington, aged 19, Richard, second son of 
the late Richard Cundell, esq. of London. 

Aged 75, Mrs. Elizabeth Curtois, of Paddington, 
widow of James Curtois, esq. of Maida-hill. 

At her brother’s, Guildford-st. Russell-sq. aged 
54, Miss Elizabeth Hodson. 

At Oakham, Elizabeth, relict of Rey. W. W. 
Layng, Vicar of Harrowden, co. Nthpton. 

Sophia, dau. of Daniel List, esq. of Ryde. 

At the Vicarage, Luddington, aged 70, Alice, 
wife of James Lister, esq. of Ousefleet Grange, 
Yorks. and Hirst Priory, Linc. 

At Capecure, near Boulogne, aged 80, John 


Stokes, esq. 

At Dover, aged 65, Col. Robert Thomson, Royal 
Engineers. He entered the service in Nov. 1804; 
Lieutenant, 1805 ; Captain, 1810; Lieut.-Colonel, 
1829 ; and Colonel, 1846. 

Aged 34, Capt. Frederick Woodgate. 

July 14. In Portland-pl. aged 50, John Bar- 
nard, esq. of Ham-common, Surrey, and of Corn- 
hill, banker. He died in consequence of a cold 
caught on the night the Queen visited 

At Brighton, aged 51, Bradley Beaumont, esq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 75, Miss Harriet Bed- 
ford, eldest dau. of the late John Bedford, esq. of 
Fairlawn House, Acton, and of Reigate. 

At Southall, Middlesex, Commander Cumber- 
land Reid Hadaway (1846). He entered the navy 
in 1810, passed his examination in 1816, and was 
promoted in 1828. His last service was as First 
Lieut. of the Albion 90, from which ship he was 
promoted in 1846, 
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At the Woodlands, Stock, Essex, aged 70, Ca- 
roline, widow of James Wm. Prior Johnson 
In 


> 
esq. 
reat George-st. Westminster, aged 72, 
Henrietta, relict of John Gervaise Maude, esq. 
At Northfield, aged 51, John Meredith, esq 
te for the counties of Worc. and Stafford. 

At Plymouth, aged 51, the wife of Capt. Pearce, 
R.N. formerly Mrs. Arliss. 

At Hereford, —_ 27, Charles James Powell, 
formerly of the 49th Regt. eldest son of the late 
Richard Jones Powell, esq. of Hinton-court, Re- 
corder of Hereford 

July 15, At Hampstead, aged 58, Miss Mary 
Ann Gibson, dau. of the late William Gibson, esq. 
of Pentonville. 

In Bermuda, aged 40, Mr. Henry Godwin, ma- 
nager of the estate of Sir Wm. Codrington, Bart. 
and late of the Lydes farm, Chipping Sodbury, 
Glouc. 

Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Hugh Golde- 
cutt, esq. of Clarges-st. 

At Chessington Hall, near Kingston, Surrey, 
aged 75, William Greene, esq. late collector of 
Customs at Leith. 

At Brentford, aged 74, William Ralfs, esq. 44 
years surgeon to the Westminster Militia. 

At Knightshays, near Tiverton, aged 57, Ben- 
jamin Bowden Walrond, esq. 

At Liverpool, Catharine-Harriet, wife of W. W. 
Willink, esq. 

July 16. At Cincinnati, America, Mr. Daven- 
port, recently lessee of the theatres upon the Cam- 
bridge circuit, and father of Miss Davenport, 
actress, who has achieved many triumphs in her 
profession in America. 

At Wisbech, in her 83rd year, Mary, widow of 
George England, esq. of Flitcham Abbey, and 
eldest daughter of the late William Buck, esq. of 
Morston, Norfolk. 

At Bridgetown, Totnes, aged 61, Lieut. Edward 
Luscombe (1810). He entered the navy in 1804, 
and served afloat thirteen years. He was in Lord 
Gambier’s flag-ship at Copenhagen, and was in the 
Implacable 74, in the successful action with the 
Russian 74-gun ship Lelwood. He saw much 
boat-service in the Baltic, was promoted in Dec. 
1810, and, as a Lieutenant, served subsequently 
in the Cadmus 10, Leopard 50, Horatio 88, Narnur 
74, Granicus 36, Topaze 38, and Minden 74. 

In Weymouth-st. age@ 81, Charlotte, wife of 
W. A. Weguelin, esq. 

Julu 17. At Albury, Surrey, aged 16, the Hon. 
Edward Addington, youngest son of the Rev. Vis- 
count Sidmouth. 

At Elgin, Robina, wife of Lambert Brickenden, 
esq. late Capt. 71st Highland Light Inf. 

At Camden-road Villas, aged 58, Elizabeth-Mo- 
nimia, wife of Robert Burford, esq. proprietor of 
the Panorama Royal, Leicester-sq. 

At Eythorne, Kent, Esther, wife of the Rey. W. 
Copley, of Blakeney, ‘@loue. ’She was the author 
of “* Cottage Comforts,” “* History of Slavery,” &c. 

At Limehouse, aged 69,Christopher Dowson, esq. 

Aged 21, George-Septimus, youngest son of the 
Rey. John Eckley, of Credenhill Court, co. Here- 
ford. 

At Loddon, Norf. aged 85, Margaret, widow of 
T. Holmes, esq. of Martham. 

In William-st. Lowndes-sq. aged 27, Mary- 
Clementina-Marion, wife of Capt. Sir Frederick 
Nicolson, Bart. R. N. She was the only dau. of 
James Loch, esq. M.P. and was married in 1847. 

In Prince’s-st. Stamford-st. aged 57, Edward 
Pape, esq. surgeon. 

Aged 57, Mr. Charles Allen Pettitt, late of Ches- 
ter-terr. Regent’s-park, and Old Steine, Brighton. 

At Trosy-park, Denbigh, aged 58, Aneurin 
Owen, esq. one of the assistant tithe commissioners 
for England and Wales, and a commissioner for 
th of, ¢ ble lands; only son of 
the late Dr. Wm. Owen Pughe. 

70, Edmund Walker, esq. of the Exche- 
quer-office, Lincoln’s-inn, and Clifton Villas, Pad- 
dington. 
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July 18. At Lee-grove, Blackheath, aged 69, 
Thomas Ashton, esq. 

In Regent’s-park, Miss Caroline Bazalgette. 

In Upper Bedford-place, aged 84, the Dowager 
Lady Mackworth, relict of Sir Digby Mackworth, 
Bart. She was Philippa, dau. of the Rey. James 
Affleck, Vicar of Finedon, co. N’thptn. and sister 
to the late Sir James and Sir Robert Affleck, Barts. 
She became the second wife of Sir Digby Mack- 
worth, the third Bart. in 1821, and was left his 
widow in 1838. 

At Papillon Hall, Leic. aged 26, Thomas, only 
son of Thomas Marriott, esq. of Lamcote house, 
near Nottingham. 

At Southampton, Emma, younger dau. of the 
late Rev. Robert Ward, M.A. of Thetford. 

July 19. Harriet, wife of Edward Nelson Alex- 
ander, esq. of Heath-field, Halifax. 

At Pentre, Pemb. Elizabeth-Maria, wife of D. A. 
Saunders Davies, esq. M.P. for Carmarthenshire. 
She was the only dau. of Col. Owen Phillipps, of 
Williamston, co. Pemb. was married in 1836, and 
had issue three sons and two daughters. 

At Halifax, the widow of H. 8S. Graves, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 33, Henry Lancaster, jun. 
esq. of H. M. Ordnance-office. 

At Minehead, aged 11, Alexander-John-Fownes, 
only son of the Rev. A. H. F. Luttrell, Vicar of 
that place. 

At the house of her son-in-law, William K. 
Greenhill, esq. Canonbury-park, aged 70, Eliza- 
beth-Anne, relict of James Adair M*‘Dougall, 
surgeon to her late Majesty Queen Caroline. 

At Dublin, aged 86, the widow of Capt. J. 
O’Beirne, brother to Lucius-Thomas lord Bishop 
of Meath. She was the eldest dau. of Sir Joseph 
Peacocke, Bart. by Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas 
Cuffe, esq. of Grange, co. Kilkenny, and was mar- 
ried in 1800. 

On his passage home from Halifax, aged 22, John 
Cadwalader Pugh, Lieut. Royal Regt. youngest 
son of David Pugh, M.P. of Lianerchydol, Montg. 

Aged 74, George Scott, esq. of Ladbroke-terr. 
Notting-hill. 

At Brighton, aged 72, John Standen, esq. 

Judith, widow of Richard Williams, esq. of 
Wolvercott, near Oxford. 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. Mary, wife of Bar- 
tholomew Wroughton, esq. of Woolley Park, 
Berks, and second dau. of the late William 
Thos, St. Quintin, esq. of Scampston Hall, Yorksh. 

July 20. At Ryecroft, Ashton-under- Ly ne, aged 
46, James Smith Buckley, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of Charles Fielder, esq. of Spars- 
holt, and eldest dau. of the late William Barnes, 
esq. of Winchester. 

At the Vicarage, St. Woollos, Newport, Anne, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Edward Hawkins. 

At the residence of his daughter Mrs. R. Robins, 
in Leicester, aged 75, the Rev. John Jerard, of 
Coventry. In early life he accompanied Lord 
Macartney’s embassy to China; and soon after, 
devoting himself to Missionary work in connexion 
with the London Missionary Society, embarked 
on board the * Duff,” in 1798, and, with other 
inissionaries and their wives, was taken prisoner 
by the French, off Rio Janeiro. Upon Mr. Jerard’s 
return to England, he entered Hoxton college, in 
order to prepare for the ministry at home, and 
subsequently seconded the Rev. George Burder, 
as pastor of the church in West Orchard Chapel, 
Coventry, which he held forty-seven years. 

Aged 87, Elizabeth, relict of John Kemp, esq. 
of Poole. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 29, Emily, only child 
of Francis Stanhope Sinclair, esq. formerly of 
Manchester-sq. and Mayfield Park, Surrey. 

At Margate, aged 92, Robert W: elis, esq. formerly 
of North Down. 

July 21. At Bedgebury Park, Kent, the Right 
Hon. Louisa Viscountess Beresford. She was the 
youngest dau. of the Most Rey. William Beres- 
ford, Lord arehbishop of Tuam, and first Lord 
Decies, by Elizabeth, 2nd dau, of John Fitz-Gib- 
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bon, esq. and sister to the first Earl of Clare. She 
was first married in 1806 to Thomas Hope, esq. of 
Depedene, Surrey, the author of Anastasius ; and 
had issue three sons, the present Henry Thomas 
Hope, esq. M.P. for Gloucester; Capt. Adrian 
John Hope, late of the 4th Dragoon Guards, who 
married Matilda Countess Rapp; and Alexander 
James Beresford Hope, esq. M.P. who married 
Lady Mildred Cecil, daughter of the Marquess of 
Salisbury. Mr. Hope died on the 3rd Feb. 1831, 
and his widow was remarried in 1832 to her cousin 
William-Carr Viscount Beresford, G.C.B. Duke of 
Elvas in Portugal, who survives her. Her body 
was deposited in the family vault, in Kilndown 
Church, a short distance from Bedgebury Park, 
which was built at her expense. The coffin bore 
the following inscription :—‘* Louisa Viscountess 
Beresford, who departed this life in the true faith 
of Christ, July 12, a.p. 1851, aged 68 years.” 

At St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, aged 82, Sarah, 
relict of Henry Holder Blackburn, esq. 

Aged 78. Benjamin Brame, attorney-at-law, for 
many years one of Her Majesty’s justices of the 
peace for Ipswich, and the senior Portman of the 
borough. He was the first Mayor of Ipswich after 
the passing of the Municipal Corporations Reform 
Act, and was a man of unbending firmness and 
uncompromising integrity. He has bequeathed 
to the town, for charitable purposes, the largest 
amount that has ever been so devoted to it. By a 
deed of trust made in 1846 he has vested the sum 
of 60,0007. Consols. in Jeremiah Head, J. B. Alex- 
ander, and S. B. Jackaman, esqrs., in trust, to pay 
131. a-year to the vicar and churchwardens of St. 
Peter’s, to be distributed in bread amongst the de- 
serving poor every Sunday, and a like sum of 13/. 
to be distributed in coals in the same parish on 
the day after Christmas; the surplus to be paid 
by the trustees and the incumbent of St. Mary 
Key, with four of the trustees of Torley’s Charity, 
to be chosen by his trustees and T. B. Ross, esq. 
in sums of 7s. a week, to poor belonging to the 
several parishes of Ipswich not being in receipt of 
parish relief. He has also bequeathed 50/. to the 
Suffolk General Hospital ; 307. to the Poor Clergy 
Society ; 19 guineas each to the Red Sieeve School 
and the Friendly Society ; and 102. each to the 
Lancasterian School, Lying-in Charity, and Suf- 
folk Auxiliary Bible Society. 

At Kentish-town, Harriet, widow of Sir Charles 
Wentworth Burdett, Bart. and dau. of the late 
William Hugh Burgess, esq. Her husband died 
on the 25th Aug. 1850. 

Aged 19, Henry Hawarden Gillibrand Faza- 
kerley, esq. of Gillibrand Hall, and Fazakerley 
House, Lancashire ; also, aged 18, Tempest-Wil- 
loughby-Skrimshire, youngest son of Rear-Adm. 
Sir Andrew P. Green, of James-st. St. James’s- 
park. ‘They were inspecting a coal-mine at 
Chorley, Lancashire, in which was a good deal of 
foul air, in company with the underlooker of the 
works Mr. Billinge, and a sinker, named William 
Taylor, taking with them a blazing tar-rope to 
give light. Shortly after their descent, a boy at 
the mouth of the pit observed a rush of air up the 
shaft, as if an explosion had taken place. The son 
of Mr. Billinge and others went down in search of 
the parties, but the air was so foul that it was 
some hours before they could venture to the bot- 
tom, when the result was that the whole of the 
party, four in number, had perished. Mr. Faza- 
kerley had succeeded his father in his estates only 
four weeks before (see our last Number, p. 221). 

At Frogmore Lodge, Herts. aged 93, William 
Hudson, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 41, Thomas Fletcher Robinson, 
esq. late of Endsleigh-st. and Tokenhouse-yard. 

Aged 64, wife of Mr. Rowe, auctioneer, Cole- 
man-st., in consequence of being thrown from a 
pony phaeton in the New Road. 

Jane-Percy, dau. of the late Richard Kemble 
Whatley, esq. of Holtye, Hartfield, Sussex. 

July 22. At Portland-terr. St. John’s Wood, 
Katherine-Elizabeth, widow of Richard Baily, esq. 
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At Kensington, aged 23, G. J. Bentley, esq, of 
the Admiralty, Somerset House. 

At the residence of her son, Poulton-cum-Sea- 
combe, Cheshire, Elizabeth, relict of Daniel 
Buchanan, esq. late of Liverpool. ‘ 

At Liverpool, aged 29, Susannah-Gertrude, wife 
of Mark Wilks Collet, esq. and youngest dau. of 
the Rev. James Eyre. 4 

At Manchester, Mr. Thomas Edmondson, in- 
ventor and patentee of the railway ticket, com- 
bining the system of printing and subsequently 
numbering every ticket. He was originally a 
cabinet-maker in the establishment of Messrs. 
Gillow of Lancaster, but in 1839 he filled the situ- 
ation of station-clerk at Milford, near Carlisle, at 
60/. per annum. He there contrived a simple but 
efficient system of checking the traffic, which he 
had voluntarily adopted for his own satisfaction, 
but which, under the old system, would have re- 
quired 3,000 different pass-books at each station, 
and a corresponding staff of clerks. His system 
was adopted by the Yorkshire and Lancashire 
Company, in whose service he rose until he became 
the chief of the audit department. The printed 
ticket, and his system of check and counter-check, 
were gradually adopted by every railway in Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Aged 69, Commander John Fisher (1814), late 
principal harbour master of the port of London. 

At Heworth, near York, aged 76, Lieut. John 
Grindred, R.N. (1815). 

At Winchmore-hill, Middlesex, aged 87, Sarah, 
relict of William Johnston, esq. late of Muswell- 
hill-grove. ‘ 

At Upway, aged 69, Elizabeth-Masterman, widow 
of Henry Sherren, esq. 

At Compton Castle, Somersetshire, aged 7, 
Elizabeth-Geraldine, eldest dau. of Mr. Eveleigh 
Wyndham. 

July 23. Of brain fever, aged 12, the only son 
of Henry Grattan, esq. M.P. 

At Enfield, aged 52, the Right Hon. Mary 
Countess of Lisburn. She was the second dau. of 
the late Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart. by Lady Eliza- 
beth Vaughan, dau. of Wilmot Ist Earl of Lis- 
burn. She was married to her cousin the present 
Eari in 1835, and has left issue three sons and one 
daughter. 

At Lamphey-court, Pemb. aged 73, Charles 
Mathias, esq. 

At Sandwich, aged 49, Isaac Witherden, esq. 

July 24. In Rye-lane, Peckham, aged 79, John 
Brompton Cuming, esq. 

At his residence, Crygie, Cardiganshire, aged 
74, David Davies, esq. 

In Belgrave-sq. aged 70, Geo. Haldimand, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Elizabeth -Catherine, eldest 
dau. of the late William Langton, esq. of Sutton, 
Surrey, and formerly of Cippenham, Bucks. 

At Lodway House, St. George’s, Bristol, aged 
52, Nicholas Jersey Lovell, M.D. 

Aged 67, John Munton, esq. of the firm of 
Munton, Draper and Munton, solicitors, Banbury. 

Aged 81, Benj. Parham, esq. of Ashburton, 
Devon, father of the judge of the county courts of 
Worcestershire. 

Suddenly, at Liverpool, aged 26, Frederick 
Thomas Puleston, late of H.M. 6th Foot, youngest 
son of Sir R. Puleston, Bart. of Emral, Flint- 
shire. 

At Sunderlandwick, Ursula, relict of Horner 

teynard, esq. 

At Hudscott, Chittlehampton, aged 93, Miss 
Lucilla Rolle, sister of the late Lord Rolle. 

At Peachfield, Great Malvern, aged 78, Phillis- 
Bown, relict of Sir Edward Thomason, late of Bir- 
mingham, and since of Warwick. 

July 25. At Epping, Capt. Henry Francis Barker, 
late of the Madras Fusiliers. He retired in 1835. 

In Hyde Park-place, aged 15 weeks, ‘Thomas 
Alexander Cochrane, infant son of Lord Cochrane. 

In Burton-st. after 56 years’ service in the Ge- 
neral Post Office, aged 71, William Milliken, esq. 

At Old Quebec-st. Eliza, wife of Thomas Small- 
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wood Richards, esq. and eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Vincent, esq. 

At Bristol, in his 83d year, William Terrell, esq. 
He was born in the parish of St. Nicholas, where 
he carried on a successful business as a button- 
factor. He served several parochial offices, and 
by his cordial manners and blameless life obtained 
the esteem and affection of his neighbours. 

At Tannah, William Eastfield Wilkinson, esq. 
2ist Bombay N.I., son of the late Rev. M. Wilkin- 
son, Rector of Redgrave and Nowton, Suffolk. 

July 26. At Bilboa Park, Aberdeenshire, aged 
82, Margaret Auldjo, the last surviving dau. of 
John Auldjo, esq. of Portlethen, Kincardineshire, 
and of Aberdeen. 

At Okehampton, aged 51, Anthony William 
Johnson Deane, esq. of Webbery House. 

At Cheltenham, Sophia, widow of Joseph Har- 
ris, esq. of Liverpool. 

In Gloucester-terrace, Regent’s Park, aged 92, 
Isabella-Anne, dowager Viscountess Hawarden. 
She was the only dau. of Thos. Monck, esq. and 
sister to Charles-Stanley Ist Viscount Monck. 
She became the third wife of Cornwallis first 
Viscount Hawarden more than seventy-four years 
ago, on the 3d June 1777, and was left his widow 
in 1803, having had issue the present Viscount 
(who succeeded his half-brother in 1807,) and 
thirteen other children, of whom two are the 
Viscountess Lifford and Lady Dunalley. Her 
husband was born in 1729, and his youngest son, 
the Hon. Francis Maude, now Commander R.N. 
in 1798. 

At Wandsworth, Mary-Annabella, 
child of Dr. Bence Jones. 

Aged 80, Wm. Jones, esq. of Rockhampton- 
lodge, Glouc, 

At Penrith, Lieut.-Col. George Francis Macleod, 
C.B. late Royal Engineers. He entered the ser- 
vice in 1801, became Captain 1806, Major 1812, 
and Lieut.-Colonel 1817. He served the cam- 
paign in Calabria under Sir John Stuart, and was 
present at the battle of Maida; afterwards in the 
Peninsula, and at the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajoz. He received the silver war medal 
with three clasps. 

At Richmond, aged 72, John Gilbert Meymott, 
esq. of Christ Church, Surrey. 

At Elmwood, near Glasgow, aged 57, Duncan 
Morrison, esq. sen. 

At Brookside, Crawley, Sussex, aged 63, Mary, 
relict of James Ormond Norman, esq. of Blooms- 

In St. George’s-road, Notting-hill, aged 76, 
Emilia, widow of Richard Shiel, esq. of Cadiz. 

At Widey, near Plymouth, aged 76, Mary, relict 
of Francis Toms, esq. 

July 27. At Gomersal, near Leeds, Elizabeth- 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late John Wormald, esq. 
banker, of London. 

At Melton Mowbray, aged 72, Thomas Clarke, 


youngest 


esq. 
At Grove House, St. David’s, Sophia-Anna, wife 
of the Rev. Nathaniel Davies. 

In Scotland, Lieut.-Colonel James Oliphant 
Clunie, C.B. 44th Regt. He entered as Ensign in 
the Royals in 1813, became Lieut. 1814, Captain 
1826, Major in 1838, and Lieut.-Colonel 1843. He 
served with the Royals in the second American 
war, and was present at the siege and attack of 
Fort Erie in 1814. Afterwards he served in India 
with the 3rd Buffs, which he commanded at the 
battle of Punniar in Dec. 1843. For his services 
on this occasion he received the medal, and was, 
in 1844, nominated a Companion of the Bath. 

In London, aged 81, Sir Page Keble Dick, of 
Port Hall, near Brighton, Sussex, ninth Baronet of 
Braid, Scotland. He is succeeded in the title by 
his son, Charles Dick, esq. 

Aged 58, Mary-Ann, wife of Montague Gosset, 
esq. of Broad-st. Buildings, 

_ At Edinburgh, Harriet, wife of Chas. Hutch- 


ins, esq. 
At Wadsley Grove, near Sheffield, aged 33, 
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George Matthewman Jervis, esq. of the firm of 
Vickers and Jervis, solicitors, Sheffield. 

At the Rectory, Kentisbeare, Devon, aged 49, 
Frances-Anne, wife of the Rev. R. A. Roberts, 
formerly of Christchurch, Monm. 

At Hartland, Devon, aged 66, Elizabeth, wife of 
Chas. Henry Rowe, esq. and widow of John Gals- 
worthy, esq. 

July 28. At Naples, aged 37, Robert, eldest 
surviving son of the late Charles Bage, esq. of 
Shrewsbury. 

Aged 83, Joseph Clarke, esq. of Hull, brother to 
the Rev. Wm. Clarke, of Burstwick. The de- 
ceased was the managing trustee of the Theatre 
Royal, Hull, for nearly 40 years. 

In Bartholomew-close, aged 62, Geo. Crofton, esq. 

At the residence of his brother-in-law, Little- 
hampton, aged 30, Edward Ellis, esq. 

At Staines, Elizabeth-Ann, second dau. of the 
late Lieut. John Franklyn, of Margate. 

In Albany-st. Regent’s-park, aged 48, Benjamin 
Phelps Gibbon, esq. son of the late Rev. B. Gibbon, 
Vicar of Penally, Pemb. 

At the vicarage, Walton-on-Thames, aged 52, 
Anna-Maria-Ellen, widow of the Rev. Thomas 
Hatch, whom she survived but one month. 

At Halesworth, Suffolk, Mary, wife of Edwin 
Haward, M.D. eldest dau. of the Rev. B. Philpot, 
Great Cressingham rectory, Norfolk. 

At Fermoy, Jane, relict of David Reid, esq. of 
Mill Bank, co. Cork. 

At Poplar, aged 39, Thomas Rofe, esq. of the 
island of St. Helena. 

July 29, At Putney, aged 53, Charle: Brunskill, 


esq. 

In Welbeck-st. aged 78, George Butcher, esq. 
brother of the late Thomas Butcher, esq. of North- 
ampton. 

Aged 72, Jas. Coles, esq. of Old Park, Clapham. 

At Taunton, aged 84, Mary, wife of James Du- 
sautoy, esq. and dau. of the late Rey. John Hinton, 
Rector of Chawton, Hants. 

In Cadogan-pl, aged 48, Capt. William Ellis, 
late of the Bengal army, second son of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Robert Ellis, 25th Light Dragoons. 

At Peckham, aged 86, Matthew Flower, esq. 
late of St. John’s, Southwark. 

Aged 77, George Kelly, esq. of Mucklon, Galway. 

In St. John’s-wood-road, aged 80, ett, 
widow of Thomas Reynolds, esq. 

In the Savoy, Strand, aged 77, Anne, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Steinkopff. 

July 30. At Greenwich, aged 62, Lieut. James 
Hilary Andoe, R.N. He entered the service in 
1804 on board the Greyhound 32, and was em- 

-ployed for eleven years on full pay, but had re- 
ceived no appointment since his promotion to 
Lieutenant in 1818. 

At Brompton, aged 83, Robert Ashton, esq. 

At Islington, aged 66, Francis Banner, esq. for- 
merly of Horton, Northumberland. 

At Northampton, aged 56, Thomas Herbert 
Cooke, esq. land steward to the Earl Fitzhardinge. 

At Sidmouth, aged 61, Theresa, wife of C. W. 
Johnson, esq. Great Torrington. 

In Newington-pl. Kennington, aged 77, Eliza- 
beth, wife of William Knott, esq. 

At Southampton, Charles Long, esq. solicitor. 

At Portmadoc, Carnarvonshire, 73, Hollis 
Solly, esq. of Toll-end, Staffordshire, accidentally 
drowned while bathing in the sea. 

At Clifton, Jessy, wife of John Walker, esq. of 
Craufordtown, Dumfriesshire. 

July 31. At Cheadle, aged 52, John Catlow, 
esq. deputy clerk of the County Court, a solicitor 
in extensive practice, and for seventeen years one 
of the coroners of the county of Stafford. 

A 50, Ann-Sophia, wife of George Cope, esq. 


ged 
of Tettenhall Lodge, near Wolverhampton, and 
dau. of the late Dr. Harwood, of Lichfield. 

In Gray’s-inn, aged 37, Compton Reade, esq, 
only son of Sir John Chandos Reade, Bart. of 
Shipton Court, Oxfordshire. 

Aged 50, Caroline-Jenkins, wife of Christopher 
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Bobson, of Cambridge-terrace, Hyde Park, and of 
Clifford’s-inn, London, solicitor. 
At Clevedon Somerset, aged 69, John Webb, 
7 Chigwell-row, Essex. 
ely. At Hereford, aged 41, Robert Archi- 
bald, esq. He had twice served the office of mayor 
of that city. 

At Lausanne, on his way home from India, 

49, John Porgueeae Cathcart, of the Bengal ef 
Service, y ungest son of the late Lord Alloway, 
one of the 4 udges of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land. He was appointed a writer in 182]. 

At Linden, aged 83, Count Von Kielmannsegge, 
the Hanoverian general. He was born at Ratze- 
bourg, in the duchy of Lauenburg, in the year 
1768, entered the army in 179%, and served against 
the French at Nieuport in Holland, at Hamburg, 
at Quatre Bras, and Waterloo, where he com- 
manded a brigade. 

At Haverfordwest, aged 58, Jos. Tombs, esq. 

At Ipswich, Nathaniel James Turney, esq. of 
Stoke Newington, and the Hermitage, Old Ford. 

Aug.1. At Pentonville, aged 55, Johannis, wife 
of J. R. Farre, M.D. 

At Wellingborough, aged 81, 
Francis Gibbon, esq. 

At her son’s, Clay-hill, Walthamstow, aged 84, 
Sarah, relict of Capt. George Hooper, H. Cs. 

At St. Asaph, aged 51, Mr. Hugh Hughes, book- 
seller, of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

At Camden-town, Frances-Hannah, wife of Ed- 
ward Ingpen, esq. and youngest dau. of W. Abbot, 
esq. Registrar of the Court of Canterbury 

At Trevalgass House, near Stratton, aged 67, 
James Lowe, esq. 

At Buckingham, aged 48, Rebecea, wife of Major 


Ann, relict of 


n Pan road, Stockwell, aged 60, Harriot, relict 
of George Mansfield, esq. of Oxford-terr. Hyde- 


ae 41, the Hon. Charles John Murray, brother 
to the Earl of Mansfield. He was the second son 
of the third Earl by Frederica, daughter of Arch- 
bishop Markham of York. He ‘graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and married in 1835 the Hon. 
Frances Elizabeth Anson, sister to the Earl of 
Lichfield ; who survives him with two sons. 

At Nunwick Hall, Cumberland, Emma-Jane, 
wife of R. W. Saunders, esq. 

At the residence of her son-in-law Capt. Pow- 
ney, R.N. in Exeter, aged 71, Rebecca, widow of 
William Willie, esq. of Kingston, Hants. 

Aged 79, Rd. Wright, esq. surgeon, Rotherhithe. 

Aug.2. At Little Houghton, Northamptonsh. 

75, Frances, widow of Richard Dowding, esq. 
Woodford, Essex. 

"At Margate, aged 60, James Elliott, esq. many 
years one of the Masters of the Royal Academy. 

In Woburn-sq. William Hamilton, esq. 

At Brighton, Elizabeth, relict of Richard Jack- 
son, esq. of Bloomsbury-sq. 

Aug.3. At the residence of his nephew, Louth, 

ed 74, Edward Allison, esq. After an absence 
t) nineteen years in various parts of the continent, 
he arrived at the place of his nativity on the 25th 
ult. in his usual health and spirits, but on the fol- 
lowing day, whilst viewing the alterations in the 
town, was seized with sudden illness which ter- 
minated fatally. 

At Buckland, aged 49, William Cary, esq. late 
Adjutant of the Royal Dockyard Battalion. 

ed 76, Thomas Dodson, esq. of Normanton. 

At Great Malvern, aged 66, Ludovic James 
Grant, esq. 

At Camberwell, aged 81, William Oxenford, esq. 

At Milbrook, Child Okeford, Elizabeth, wife of 
George Peach, esq 

Aged 58, Harriette, wife of William Sandys, esq. 
of Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. 

Aug. 4. At Wotton-under-Edge, aged 73, Mrs. 
Maria Austin, eldest dau. of the late Major An- 
thony Austin, of that town, and sister of the late 
Rey. Anthony i, Rector of Alderton, and 
Vicar of Littleton Drew. 
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wot 81, R. Bodle, esq. of Woolston Hall, Chig- 


ye 81, Harry Dobree, esq. of Beau Séjour, 
late President of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Guernsey, of which he was one of the founders. 

Lavinia- pencer, fifth surviving dau. of the late 
Joseph Fincher, esq. of Brompton. 

At Devonport, aged 39, Cornelius W. Fox, esq. 

Aged 46, John Godfrey, esq. Bayswater, late of 
Bishop’s Cleeve, near Cheltenham. 

At Wareside, Herts, aged 23, David-Henry, only 
surviving son of the late Rev. David Fulford Har- 
ridge, of Lamarsh rectory, Essex. 

In London, Sarah, wife of Capt. G. J. Hunter, 
R. Art. of Leamington, youngest dau. of the late 
E. Alanson, esq. of Wavertree, Lanc. 

Aged 74, Thomas Wright Lawford, esq. of Car- 
reg Cenen, Landilo Vawr, Carmarthenshire. 

In Cadogan-pl. in his 3d year, Frederick-Wel- 
lesley, youngest child of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
Augustus Liddell. 

At St. Andrew’s-p]. Regent’s Park, aged 79, 
Mrs. Charlotte Pepys. 

At Bradwell, Mary-Ann-Large, eldest dau. of 
the late George Price, esq. of Campden, Glouc. 

At Gloucester-pl. aged 94, Lady Louisa Stuart, 
youngest daughter of John Earl of Bute, K.G. the 
prime minister, and the grand-danghter of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague. To this lady we owe 
the charming ‘ Introductory Anecdotes ” prefixed 
to the late Lord Wharncliffe’s edition of Lady 
Mary’s Works. Lady Louisa remembered to have 
seen her grandmother, Lady Mary, when at old 
Wortley’s death that celebrated woman returned 
to London after her long and still unexplained 
exile from England. Lady Louisa herself was a 
charming letter-writer, and her correspondence 
with Sir Walter Scott—which we hope to see pub- 
lished in our own time—will, it is said, fully sus- 
tain the Wortley reputation for wit and beauty of 
style, while it will exhibit a poet in a very different 
character from that in which another poet figures 
in his celebrated correspondence with her grand~- 
mother, Lady Mary. Some of Scott’s letters to 
Lady Louisa are included in Mr. Lockhart’s Life 
of Sir Walter.—Atheneum. 

Aug. 5. At Gravesend, while in a warm bath, 
Maria, fourth dau. of the late Nehemiah Bartley, 
of Bristol, esq. 

At Cheddar, of bronchitis, aged 86, Samuel 
Birch, esq. formerly an alderman of Bristol. 

At Dulwich, aged 89, Anthony Harding, esq. 

At Shacklewell, aged 54. Harriet, wife of Col. 
Landmann. 

In Glengall-grove, aged 51, Elizabeth, relict of 
William Searles, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Hannah-Maria, dau. of the late 
Rey. C. Western. 

Aug.6. At Clifton, aged 26, Eugenia-Cicely, 
fourth surviving dau. "of the late B. H. Browne, 
M.D. Physician to the Forces. 

In Grove-road, St. John’s Wood, aged 80, re- 
tired Capt. Edward Hutchinson, R.N. He entered 
the navy in 1782, and saw much active service 
before receiving his first commission in 1796. He 
was acting Lieut. of the Inconstant 36 in Adm. 
Hotham’s action of the 13th March that year, and 
when she capgured the Unité 34 on the 20th April. 
A few weeks after leaving the Inconstant he was 
promoted to Commander in Oct. 1797. From 
June 1803 to Nov. 1814, he was agent for prisoners 
at war at Chatham ; and from June 1815 to Feb. 
1816, he occupied the same position at Plymouth. 
He accepted the retired rank of Captain in 1840. 

At Raithby rectory, aged 24, Anne Dobbs Mor- 
ley, second dau. of the Rev. William Morley, Rec- 
tor of Mavis Enderby. 

At Carmarthen, Adam Murray, esq. of London, 
and of Brocastle, Glamorganshire. 

At Parville, Isle of Man, aged 66, George Quirk, 
esq. Her Majesty’s Receiver General and Water 
Bailiff for the Island. He had also been Private 
Secretary successively to three Lieut,-Goyernors 
of the Island. 
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At Windsor, aged 69, Joseph Arthur Stanford, 
M.D. who had very successfully practised in that 
town for the last 30 years. Dr. Stanford served with 
the expedition to Hanover in 1805 ; at the capture 
of Madeira in 1807; and subsequently in the 
Peninsula, with the Buffs and the 29th. He was 
present in Sir John Moore’s retreat to Corunna, 
in the battles of Talavera, Busaco, and Albuera, 
in retreat to and defence of the lines of Torres 
Vedras, the pursuit of Messina, the actions of 
Pombal, Redinha, and Campo Mayor, and first 
siege of Badajoz. In 1814 he accompanied the 
expedition to America, and was present at the 
attack and capture of the forts of Castine and 
Machins. He served also in the campaign of 
1815, including the capture of Paris. He received 
a medal and pon for the battles of Talavera and 
Albuera. Dr. Stanford has left no family. 

Aged 77, Amelia, relict of W. G. Daniel Tyssen, 
esq. late of Foley House, Foulden Hall, Norfolk, 
and Farleigh House, Sandgate. She was only sur- 
viving dau. of Capt. John Amherst, R.N. by Mary, 
sister of Francis Tyssen, esq. of Hackney and Foul- 
den. She was married in 1794; her husband took 
the additional name of Tyssen in 1814, and died in 
1887, having had issue four sons and four daugh- 
ters. 

Aug.7. In Lansdowne-road, South Lambeth, 
aged 82, Thomas Barrett, esq. of Mark-lane. 

At Frenchay-lodge, aged 80, Susan, relict of 
Samuel Brice, esq. 

At Aydach House, the residence of her brother, 
Charlotte, wife of Prestwood Lucas, M.D. of Brecon. 

In Wimpole-st. aged 21, Stewart Malton, of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, youngest son of the 
late William Malton, esq. 

At Kingstown, aged 48, William Barker Pal- 
grave, esq. eldest son of the late William Palgrave, 
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esq. many year's collector of H. M. Customs at 
Dublin, and previously at Great Yarmouth, Norf. 

In the Close, Salisbury, aged 81, Diana, widow 
of Thomas Tatum, esq. 

Aug.8. Aged 78, James Shudi Broadwood, esq. 
of Lyne Newdigate, Surrey. 

At the residence of his brother, in London, = 
48, Christopher Davison, esq. late of Hartlepool. 

At Lausanne, Miss Caroline Forbes. 

At the residence of the Right Hon. John Nicholl, 
in Belgrave-square, aged 42, Horatia, wife of 
Thomas Gaisford, esq. She was the dau. of the 
late Rear-Adm. C. Fielding, by Lady Elizabeth 
widow of Wm. Davenport Talbot, esq. and dan. of 
Henry-Thomas 2d Earl of [chester. She was 
consequently sister to the Countess of Mount- 
Edgecombe, and half-sister to Mr. Fox-Talbot. 

In Mansfield-st. Lient.-Col. James Ballard Gar- 
diner, late of the 1st Life Guards. He entered the 
army in 1803, served with the 50th in the expe- 
dition to Copenhagen in 1807, in the campaigns 
in Portugal and Spain in 1908-9, and was present 
at the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, and Corunna. 
In 1809 he also served in the expedition to Wal- 
cheren. From 1810 to 1813 he again served in the 
Peninsula, and at Vittoria, in the latter year, was 
very severely wounded. He had received the war 
medal with four clasps. 

At Norbury Park, Surrey, aged 15, Leonard, 
son of Mr. Grissell. 

In Charlotte-st. Bedford-sg. aged 83, Henry 
Langley, esq. 

At Great Malvern, Lucy-Margaret, youngest 
dau. of the late Richard Moland, esq. of Springfield 
House, Warw. 

Aug. 24. At Pittville Parade, Cheltenham, aged 
32, William-Dixon, third son of Thomas Badge, 
esq. of the Hill, Dudley. 
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9 

16 

23 


169 
196 
180 
179 
184 


July 
Aug. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} | 
| 

| 
| 


| 956 
1016 
1038 
| 1061 
956 


473 
515 
536 
530 
502 


| 
483 | 
501 
502 
531 | 
454 | 


10 


8 











AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Aug. 22. 


Wheat. 
s. d. 
41 4 


Oats. 
A... 
21 9 


Barley. 
& @. 
26 4 


Peas. 
s. d. 
47'::& 


Beans. 
d. 
8 


Rye. 
s. d. 8. 
27 :~«0 30 


PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 25. 


The reports are more favourable than last month, the fine weather having forced the 
hops more than was expected. Still a great portion of the crop is lost. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Aus. 25. 
Hay, 31. 5s. to 41. 0s.—Straw, 1/. 1s. to 12. 10s.—Clover, 37. 5s. to 41. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Ave. 25. Tos 
Beef ss.00ccd0cetecc80s. 40. to. Se... Gd. 
Mutton ...........28. 6d. to 3s. 10d. 
- Veabccrccscccscccate 6d.tode. Gd. 
BO icscdcccctcs cone. 40. teSe, Sa, 


ink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Head of Cattle at Market, Ava. 25. 
Beasts......... 4642 Calves 383 
SheepandLambs 31,560 Pigs 395 


COAL MARKET, Ava. 22. 


Walls Ends, &c. 12s. 6d. to 14s. 9d. per ton. Other sorts, lls. Od. to 13s, 9d, 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s, 6d. Yellow Russia, 39s, 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From July 26, to August 25, 1851, both inclusive. 
Fahbrenheit’s Therm. | |Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
. | Is¢ ; . 
> 


x 
|= 


=] 
5) 
Weather. | 5 Weather. 
i 





| / 
JA Aug.) ° in. pts.) 
| 55 29, 72 | fair, cloudy, | iD i 56 | 63 30, 11 | fair, cloudy 
| 60 "ol do. do. || 12 | 63 3 | , 04) (do. do. 
, 81 do. do. rain || 13 | 63 29, 94, | | do.do.rn.ltng. 
; 81 do. do. do. 3 | 63 | » 91 | do.do.slht.rn. 
» 88 do. do. hy. rn.' | 6 5 , 92 | do. do. 
, 97° do. do. do. || | 63 | 30, 01 | do. do. do. do. 
, 98 | do. do. i | | ‘29, 94 | do.do.hy.srs.l. 
30, 04 | do. do. 30, 13 | do. do. 
5 | , 09 |\do. j | , 86) do. 
,» 24 |Ido. p 3 | ‘ » 27 | do. 
» 26 |/do. i 2 5 | | , 08 do. 
» 21 |\do | 22 , 03 | do. 
» LL Jdo. do. 38 29, 97 |'do. do. 
» O4 |do. do. i 3 | , 81 | do.do.hy.srs. 
, 08 do. do. || 25 60] 55 30, 10 | do. 
. a ido. | 








_ 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


} 
| 
| 


Sea | 


Ex. Bills, 
£1000. 


Long 
Annuities. 
Old S. 
Annuities. 

South Sea | 


3 
S 

L 
2) 
o 

| ey 
” 


3 per Cent. 
Stock 
India 

India Bonds. | 





58pm. 48 51 pm. 
—- — — 262 6057 pm. 50 47 pm. 
7; o—__ 5759 pm. 47 50 pm. 
7 ———-—59 56pm. 46pm. 
74 —— 1073 — — 45pm. 
—— 261} 58pm. 44 47 pm. 
96} —— 26235457 pm. 44 47 pm. 
; j————_—— 54 pm. 46 48 pm. 
7 — 263 55pm. 48 46 pm. 
=/263 ——- 46_ 49 pm. 
55 pm. 49 47 pm. 
‘362 5558 pm. 49 pm. 
5457 pm. 49 46 pm. 
| 992 —— ———— —— 5457 pm. 49 46 pm. 
99} ———261 57pm. 46 49 pm. 
—— — 260} 58pm. 47 50 pm. 
58pm. 50 46 pm. 
—— —— 262 5558pm. 50 46 pm. 
_ 54pm. 54 57 pm. 
19,2153 —— — 262 57 54pm. 44 pm. 
20 215% 107% 35 56 pm. 47 pm. 
21/2153 i | — 260 5457 pm. 48 pm. 
22 2153 : S| 995 7 ——_— — ——_ 45_ 49 pm. 
23 2153 } —_ —_ — 57 pm. 49 pm. 
25,215} 2 | 99 73 —— /——._ 57 pm. | 49 46 pm. 
26 —— 2 | 982 73 ———— 262 5457 pm. 49 46 pm. 
27216 § } | 988 78 —— 26035356 pm. 46 49 pm. 
- ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 
3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London, 





18 215} 
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J, B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 





